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INDIAN SUMMER 


BY MAUD R. BURTON. 





Fair Summer —flying from chill Autumn’s breath 
Turned and looked back with longing restful gaze, 

And saw the frost spirits in their work of death 
Despoil the fruits of all her golden days. 

But blithe October’s pencil moved among 
The leaves and branches labyrinthic maze, 

And touched the sumac with a crimson flame, 
And swept the mountains with a purple haze. 
Pleasant, in truth, it looked—and Summer smiled 
And blew a kiss toward her one time home— 

Then, laughing as a happy little child, 
She called her birds around her, and was gone. 
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COMFORT IN HOUSE 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Floral Editor THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, writes of the 
Gurney Hot-Water Heater and Radiators 


HEATING. 




















I am greatly pleased with the Gurney.”’ 

Preferable to any other as regards effi- 
ciency and e ase of management 

Particul lari y pleased with ite grate.’ 





It re spond 8 very quickly 
In short, I am perfectly satisfied with 
the Gurney 
rhe “Gurney Hot-W ate r Heaters and Radia 
tors” fully described in pamphlet book, * How Best 
to Heat our Homes,’ fres on application All 
lovers of a comfortable, healthy home should read it. 
Mention THe Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL. 
BRANCHES: 
MAIN OFFICE: 71 John Street, New York. 
163 Franklin St., Boston. 47 So. Canal Street, Chicago, 


246 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Established I851- 


ists PIANOS 


git. SOLD AND IN USE. 


They combine Elegance and Dura- 
bility. Among the many other _Im- 
provements they contain, are the 
Patent Repeating Action, 'the Capo 
D’Astro Bar, the Mouse Proof Pedal. 
They are sold on the most accommo- 
dating terms, and are delivered in 
our house Free of Expense, and sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Catalogues and 
full information mailed Free. 


MOSEB & SONS PIANO CoO.,, 
170 Tremont St., Boston. 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the he _popules 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to gnzone ing us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells So ap. 


Bend 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Bells Perfume. 


“HANG IT ALL.” 


i DID IT, NOW YOU TRY! 


The Funniest Puzzle Ever Made, Itsticks 
"em all. Postpaidfor 1l5c. Catalogue of Scroll 


Saws & games sentupon applecatin FREE. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 
269-271 State Street, CHICAGO, "NLL 
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WIRE ROP GE the BEST. 
ERIOES REDUCED. Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
Me LEN'S POULTRY NET TIN 


M mht 3. Ryo 4 
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Men Woven Wire neo. fil, 


yo 


Extra 
Fence Go." 





sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


Hygiene 


Send 10c to pa poste e on samples, and his 
ide HOW w to APER KR will be sent Free. 
63-6 Ys & WwW. Wachingion St., Chic neo, iil. lol-ta EP 
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Authors of your own ‘choles, is offered by “THE 
MERICA N QUEEN,” asthe Grand Premium 





Ventilated Inter. — Clothing. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. 
catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N.Y. 
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ntheir word contest now going on. Send 0c. Mention this Magarine. 
in postage for sample copy of the magazine, ,giving full asa 
particulars. “AMERICAN QUEEN,” Bridgeport, onn. meee 


Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE te any address 
White —— - 


WA L Gold P 10¢. 
Embossed Gold Papers rs lé&e, 
Newest Felts - - - lbe. 
@7~ Paper Hangers and Paint- 


ers can have our large Sample Books by express by 


tines card. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


siness S cerd, 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FO R ~ { we sella Typewriter, ora Photo, Out- 
® fit, or a Printing Press, ors Sewing 


Machine! Each {s complete and perfect and guaranteed. Circulars 
free, Agents wanted. INGERSOLL & BRO.. 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


At | Mond Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 


Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, etc. 
SOAP U — cted by pe So UE ‘Told in cir- 
cular sent with Soap. 
F EA = omy The Toilet Requisites MME PINAULT 
make beautiful the Gd i OFPARIS 
roughest skin. 
_ MM 


Send 4 cts, for postage. 
E. PINAULT, 53 Temple P1., fasten, Mass. 
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FREE TO LADIES. 
Iustoned B Book on Func y Work, Knit- © 
ting & Crocheting, 150 embroidery stitches, 

S patterns for working the alphabet and designs 
for making tidies & cushions, also beautiful Jap- 

SS anese tray mat, given to trial subscribers to THE 
® HOME, a family story paper for young and old, 
with fashions & fancy workillustrated. Send 


oN 10c and wewillsend Tuk HOMESmonths <s 


and give youthisbook. Address Pub. > 
The Home, l4la Milk St.Boston,Mass SN 
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A package of ALL- 
CocK’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Ten Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shieldsare made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 
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treatment tale the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks, cancer 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber’s itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation free 
at office or by letter. 128 pae book on 
Dermatol LORY and Beauty sent scaled) for 10c, 
e J Mb H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatological Tustitute, ros w: 42d S8t., N. Y. City. 
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a larger per cent, of cases 
than all similar devices com- 
bined, Thesaime to the Ears 
as Glasses are to the Eyes. 
Positively Invisible. 
Worn months without removal. 


ALES. Bridgeport, Conn. 























WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM- 
PLEXION. The result or 20 years’ experience 
as a Dermatologist. Unequalled as a remedy 
for Eczema, Scald Head, Itching of the Scalp, 
Dandruff, Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 
tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, etc. 
Indispensable as a toilet article, and sure pre- 
ventive of all skin and scalp diseases. 


ft Druggists, or by mail. Price 50c. 
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FOR THE 








Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glands and 
i and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


All Druggists or by Mail 
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P ING, 
= amount of re- 
the least amount of 
labour in its digestion, it stands 
to-day UNRIVALLED IN 
THE ROOM OF THE 


'OR CONVALESCENT. 


quiring 


SICK 


SooTHING, and NouRISHING, 
' its value in fevers, in inanition, 
x and in all gastric and enteric 
i diseases, especially in Dyspep- 
@ sia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera- 
fee morbus, Diarrhoea and J)ysen- 
A tery has been incontestably 
¥ proven ;—often being the only 


o) bh food the stomach woul | toler- 
ate when life scemed depending 


f on its retention. ALWAYS 
Si UNIFORM AND RELIABLE, it is 
the Sarest Foop for nursing 
mothers, infants and children. 
An incomparable aliment for 
DELICATE, INFIRM and 
7 AGED PERSONS. A most 


i delicious and wholesome 
Be “ticle of diet for the strong 
© as well as the weak. 
Universally recommended 
m@ by physicians, pharmacists, 
fthe public and the press, its 
sales and popularity are con- 
} stantly increasing; and it will 
vi @ have satisfactory results in 
# nutrition far into the future— 
as Dheenene it is based on merit 
Piand proven success in the 
4) past. 

4 Sold by Druggists, 
_JOHNCARLE & SONS, 


New York. 
HST WT YOU WNT at a es HQ THING, 


OUR CATALOGUE the best and finest 


ever issued, sent to any address FREE. 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 


you. WRITE FOR IT NOW. 
THE CORNIS ORCANS 


_ CELEBRATED AND PIANOS 

prices for cash or upon an easy 
installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That Is Ours. 
3 or 4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 


| THREE BIG FACTS : { Te, Bee! 


| Cheapest. 
Our Instruments are M 
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ost Durable. 
have triumphantly stood the test of a quarter of a nay 


j CORNISH & CO, itn i 
CORNISHorcAns 


Sent on Free Test Trial Anywhere. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 
To Get Our Beautiful Mew Piano $100, H0 
Catalogue and it will Save You ; 
It does not matter where you you 
live, you can have an Organ or 
Piano sent you on trial before 
you pay one cent of the pur- 
chase money, and if it is not 
satisfactory, it may be returned 


at our expense. Don’t Delay! 
Send at ence for our new PIANO or ORGAN CATALOGUE. 


CORNISH & CO., (Old Established) WASHINGTON, 


New Jersey. 
ER ROOM 


4c. A DAY F2QR™ HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


Either with STEAM or HOT WATER, as preferred. 


If you are building a New Home, or want to make the old one Comfort. 


aw Tr able, it will pay oe : FURMAN BOILER and System of Heating. 


. to investigate OU 100 page ILLUSTRATED 
ANUAL ON Ad, Nsceding and Ventilation sent free. Address, 


o = 
"HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N. Y. 
some imitation is just 


_, HANSON'S 222232 


— MAGIC —— 6 Benenectaay, 
CORN SALVE: 
ESPEY'S FRAGRANT 


Cures Chapped Hands, Face, Lips or 
any Roughness of the Skin, prevents ten- 
dency to wrinkles or ageing of skin, keeps 
the face and hands soft, smooth and plump. 
It is also highly recommended for applying 
and holding face powder. Once tried always 
used. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in ee Goods. 


500 SCRAP FREE 










































If your druggist does 
not keep it, do not let 
him convince you that 


TRADE MARK 


E ie box is warran- 
ted to cure, or money 
refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25c 


Sales 
10,000 
pairs 
a day. 
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CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD. 


Offices: New York, London and Paris. 


Dr. X.Stone’s BRONCHIAL WAFERS, the great 
Throat & Lung Remedy. 25c per box. bruggis 
Sample 10c. Stone Medicine Co., Chieago, 





PICTURES, AUTO. Mh gy RIDDLES 
30 STYLES OF CARDS 2c. & PRESENT 
PARDER & CO., MONTOWESE. CONN, 
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HE early spring of our 

North America is a 
fickle and unscrupu- 
lous season, Sharp 
contrasts delight her, 
sudden changes are her 
peculiar joy. To fol- 
ioW warm days with 
cold blizzards; to tempt 
the unwary out minus 
overcoats and galoches 
and then overwhelm them with a worse than 
January rigor; to run the temperature up and 
down the gamut of degrees from zero to 
midsummer heat, seems to afford a peculiar 
Satisfaction. And when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, her victims drop by scores into untimely 
graves, behold! this hypocritical early spring 
officiating as chief mourner, with a mist of 
tears, a face as sweet as one of Raphael's 
Madonnas, and hands heaped with votive 
blossoms, 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
three elderly and highly pecunious gentlemen 
of New York, who left that city on a morning 
in April under skies of tender blue-gray, 
suffused with golden sunshine, should have 
found themselves at half-past seven of the 
same evening struggling in a snow bank in 
the outskirts of the little village called Pot 
Haven. Of them it might truly be said that 
‘going out to shear they came back shorn.” 
Their errand, a secret and informal confer- 
ence with a financial magnate, who chanced 
to be spending a week at his country-seat 
had to do with one of those mysterious re- 
distributions of a great railroad property, 
Which puts money into the pockets of a 
few rich men and takes it from a myriad of 
poor ones. All had gone suecessfully, and 
chuckling over the idea of the coming coup, 
they had turned their horses heads city-ward 

for tempted by the beauty of the weather, 
they had driven out in a light open trap be- 
longing to the younger of the three, only to 
find a snow-storm under way and steadily in- 
creasing. The wind was in their faces, the 
sleet fierce and cutting, their recollections of 
the road became confused by che blinding 
shower, and more than one wrong turn was 
made before Fate landed them, with a broken 
pole, ina drift four or five feet deep, exactly 
where they did not know 

Mr. Joy Rollins, the oldest and richest of 
the three men, fell undermost: Mr. Saltonstall 
on top of him, and Perry Pugh, owner of the 
team, crowned the heap. He was up in a 
moment, and, with an activity worthy a 
younger man, tried to rein in the kicking and 
Strugyling horses, It proved a job beyond his 
Strenyth, and seeing a house close by with a 
Lighted window, he began to cal! for aid. 

~Hailo. House! House, I sav! Is there 
anybody there? Come and help me!” 

Phe door opened and Mr. Perry Pugh ut- 
tered a forcibie * Pshaw !” for the form which 
appeared on the threshold was that of a 
woman, whose petticoats fluttered wildly in 
the wind as she leaned forward to see who 
called, 
. ’ Is there a man there?” shouted Mr. Pugh 
IN extremity, as the off-horse made another 
desperate plunge. 

“ No.” came back the answer in a clear, 
youngish voice. “There isn't, but I'm just as 
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good. Hold on one minute and I’! be there.” 

She ran rapidly in and as rapidly returned, 
having thrust her feet into India-rubber boots 
and buttoned onaclouk, Anothersecond, and 
her hand was on the bits of the nearest horse. 

*T can hold him,” she panted, “ See if some 
of the others can’t undo the harness." 

Her hand seemed to possess some calming 
influence over the horse, for presently he 
stopped raring. Mr. Pugh’s animal also 
quieted down, so that he was able to help in 
the unharnassing. Soon the horses were free. 

“Now,” said the woman, “you and me'll 
have to lead them to the barn.” 

She pointed to a dark blotch in the grayness, 
and with confident steps led the way toward 
it. Perry Pugh followed as best he might. 
He heard her slide a door back, then the rattle 
of a horse’s feet on a wooden floor, but he saw 
nothing. 

‘I’ve tied that one,” said the woman com- 
ing back. “ Here, give me the reins of yours. 
I knowthe way. Jim ‘Il fetch out a lantern 
directly.” 

“ Why didn't yousend this Jim in the first 
place,” demanded Mr. Pugh with rather 
scant courtesy he followed the sound of 
the hoofs under cover, “instead of coming 
out and getting wet yourself?” 

“Couldn't: He's not to home, was the 
concise answer. “© Besides he is too small, 
only twelve. But he can carry a Jantern, and 
he will, when he comes in.” 

She was hitching the horse as she spoke, 
seeming to find by instinet the stall and the 
ring in the darkness, 

“We'd better get back 
snowing worse than ever,” 
business was concluded. 

Mr. Saltonstall was trying to help Joy Rol. 
lins on to his feet out of the débris of broken 
carriage, lap robes and snow. 

“Hurt, Rollins?” asked Mr, 
rather anxiously 

“Not much. Shoulderis a little stiff, but itis 
nothing serious. I’m half frozen, however. 
Did you say there was a house near?” 

“Yes, sir, and there's a good firein astove,”’ 
put in the invisible girl. “ You'd better all 
come and get warm. It’s no use trying to do 
anything with the carriage till we can see. Tt 


as 


to the others; it’s 
she said, when the 


Perry Pugh 


just pick up the robes though, it won't im- 


prove them to get soaked.” 
In her arms asshespoke. 

“This way, sir,’ she said; then, noting a 
stagger on the part of Mr. Rollins, she put the 
other strong youny arin under his. 

** Lean on me, * You needn't be 
afraid. I’m as strong as a horse.” 

Strong she was. Mr. Rollins, who was 
more shaken up than he lked to confess, 
found himseif hatf carried over the drifted 
sidewalk and up the two little steps of the 
porch, and deposited close to the fire in a 
comfortable rocking chair with calico cush- 
ions. Hesank into it withasigh of relief, 
while the girl—for a girl she proved to be, a 
girl of four or five and twenty, with a fresh, 
but by no means, pretty face, and a strong, 
well-built figure—hastily putled forward two 
other chairs, one with rockers and no arms, 
and the other with arms and no rockers. 

““ Now, before you sit down, you'd better let 
me give you a brush," she said. “* You're al] 
white with snow.” 


She heaped them 


she said. 
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Suiting the word to the action the 
action to the word, she produced a stout 
whisk-broom, and in short space the snow was 
on the floor, then in a dust pan and then cast 
into the stove to melt at it’s leisure. 

“YT hope your feet are not damp,” she said 
to Mr. Joy Rollins, who, as the senior of the 
party, seemed particularly to attract her 
notice. “ You haven't got on any rubbers.” 

* Rubbers were the last thing we thought of 
when we started,” said Mr. Perry Pugh. *‘ The 
morning was as dry and warm as could be.” 

* Yes, so it was here, but 'sort of mistrusted 
it, too. You take your shoes off, sir, ane I'll 
put them to dry.” 

There never was such a quick girl' In one 
minute, as it seemed, she had the shoes dry- 
ing, and old Rollin's feet on a “ cricket” with 
a blanket shawl to keep them warm. 

“That's comfortable,” he said, with a little 
groan of contentment. “I’m greatly obliged 
to you, T wonder if I could have a cupof tea 
without putting you toa great deal of trouble.” 

“Why of course you could.” 

“And would it be possible—would it in- 
convenience you too much—to—to—in fact to 
give us all something to eat?” put in Mr. 
Saltonstall, gravely. “ We lunched earlier 
than usual, and, if I may judge my friends by 
myself, are ravinously hungry. It must be 
eighto'’clock. By Jove!” consulting his wateh, 
“twenty past, and [ forgot about the train. 
When does the next pass this station?” 
“There isn’t any more to-day, except the 
owl” at eleven thirty-five, and that doesn’t 
stop.” 

“We must make it stop. Tll telegraph, 
Saltonstall, You authorize me, of course? 
Shall T sign your name?’ 

Mr. Saltonstall answered with a nod. 

* But,” said the girl in a bewildered tone, 
“what difference would a name make? They 


and 
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don’t stop whenever they're told, do they?” 

“Oh—mzy friend here is—has something to 
do with the management. They'll stop for 
him. And now, Miss——?—” He paused 
questioningly— 

“Savary’s my name. Berry Savary.” 

“Ye gods and little fishes'’’ said Perry 
Pugh to himself. ‘‘ Whata name for the nine- 
teenth century!” Outwardly he bowed, and 
went smoothly on— 

“If you could, without too much trouble, 
give us a little supper.” 

* That’s just what I’m trying to think out," 
said his hostess frankly. “* You see Jim and 
me was going to have clams and dipped toast 
for tea—” 

‘Clams and dipped toast! Ambrosia!" in- 
terrupted Perry Pugh. 

“Yes, but you see there are only a few 
clams, not half enough for you gentlemen, if 
you're properly hungry. I wish I’d known 
and I'd have dug more. We only——" 

At that moment the door was flung open, 
letting in a fresh whirl of snow, and a boy 
with a tin pail in his hand, 

“Oh Berry, [hope you haven't been scared 
about me. Me and old Brooks went out to the 
south oyster bed, and got caught in the snow 
and couldn't get back. We had to scull all 
the way against the wind, and you'd better be- 
lieve * here he took in the fact of the visit- 
ors, and relapsed into bashful and curious ob- 
servation. 

What's in the pail? ’ demanded his sister. 

“Oysters. Uncle Brooks says——” 

“Never mind that now. Light the lantern 
and go out to the barn, see if two horses that 
is there are fastened up all right, and give them 
some hay ’—with an interrogating glance at 
their owner— Then keep on to the telegraph 
with a message this gentleman II give you, and 
if Noble’s gone home, go after him and tell 


“ The guests ate and praised with gusto, and Berry beamed upon them while she served the 
edibles with a sense of real satisfaction.” 
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smoke, anda clatterof stove lids, issued there 
from Mr. Saltonstall nodded to old Rollins 
and remarked * There's a girl with a head on 
her shoulders, I'd like to put ber in charge 
of section ten in piace of that dunce of a 
toyvse. She'd make a first-rate railroad agent 
to make the men stand round.” 

‘The kind they used to have in the old 
colonial days.” remarked his friend ‘Ll only 
wish thev’dtaketo manufacturing them again 
of the old patterns, as they do the chairs and 
sideboards No nonsense about her.’ 


A smell of irl 
from the outer room, and pre sently Berry re 
appeared. In a rapid dashes 
seemed to do everything she pulled 
around table to the fire, spread a napkin on 
it, arranged cups and saucers, and set a pile of 
plates to warm in the glow of the stove grate, 


roasting cotlee be yun to ¢ 


series of she 


n dashes 


The smells without grew more outrageously 
appetizing each moment, and the hunger of 
the amused and observant guests 
nent and keen 

* Here,’ cried Berry, 
small covered dish, ‘‘are 
there ts ot 


more imu 


with a 

What 
There's just one small heep 
apiece, but they'll keep you from quite stary 
ing till lean getthe oysters fried. And here 
is your cup of tea, sir. 

She placed a little brown pot by Mr. Rol 
set a plate full of crisp toast in the 


lins’s side 
middle of the table, and vanished again 
cried Mr. Perry 


darting in 
the clams, 
em, 


* Heavens ! What clams!” 
Puch, after his first mouthful. 

Phey were of the small, round variety for 
which Pot Haven is famous, and were indeed 
delicious, tender, very hot, and imbued with a 
concentrated flavor which seemed the result of 
some peculiar method of cooking. Alas, there 
were very few of them! When the last drop 
of their gravy was soaked up, the three hun 
gry millionaires felt their appetites buat 
whetted for what was next to come. 

Che next course consisted of oysters, crumbed 


and fried to perfection, and of small, hot 
muflins of graham flour, erisp and flaky, 
which Berry called “ Pop-downs”’; also the 


best coffee that any of them had ever tasted, 
Following, there was adish of apples, baked in 
some marvelous manner, which converted 
each into a half-jellied globe of translucent 
sweetness. The guests ate and praised with 
immense gusto, and Berry beamed tipon them 
while she served the edibles with a sense of 
real satisfaction. 

“Grandmother Savary taught me to cook,’’ 
she said,in answer to a question from = old 
tollins, who seemed ten years’ younger from 
the influence of this unexpected good cheer, 
“Mother died when Jim was a year old, and 
I wasn't but thirteen, and she took us both. 
She was a natural born cook, ve heard folks 


say, and she knew all the old ways, so I 
learned them, too,.”’ 
“Dear me, I dare say she could make 


chicken pot-pie,” said Mr, Pugh. “To remem 
ber how good it used to taste when I was a 
boy.” 

“Cornbeef lash, perhaps, such as my 
mother used to make,” ventured Mr. Salton- 
stall. 

“ Chowder, not unlikely,” put in old Roll 
ins, “and hoe-cake like we had at home, half 
a century ago 

“ Pork and beans, with a dash of molasses” 
suggested Saltonstall. 

“Corn-bread, — pan-dowdy, 
added Perry Pugh. 

Berry nodded, smiling to each of them in 
turn. 


doughnuts, ”’ 


“Every one of them,” she replied. “I 
never saw such corn-beef hash as grand- 
mother’s, or such beans either. As for her 


pumpkin-pies!—no one ever began to touch 
them unless it were me, and mine never quite 
came up to them, and they never will. [just 
wish you could stay long enough and I would 
make you one, and a pot-pie, too.” 

There was a cordial good-will in her voice 
that was contagious. She was clearing away 
the supper things as she spoke, and Mr. Sal- 
tonstall now brought a chair and begged her 
to be seated. 

“You have tired yourself quite enough for 
us,” he said. Sitdown now and tell us a little 
about your plans and your brother’s. What 
are you going todo with him? Is this house 
your own?” 

“No; grandmother had a five years’ lease of 
it, which is all but up. We must leave it, and 
I'd like to leave Pot Haven,if Iecould. Jim's 
got to earn his living, and I must do some- 
thing to help; but I don’t know much about 
anything except cooking, and no one wants 
that here. Almost everybody does their own 
work, you know. There's very little chance 
for any one in such a place as this.” 

While she spoke, Mr. Joy Rollins was “ tak- 
ing stock’ of her. For half a century his 
keen eyes had scrutinized the face of affairs and 
the souls of men. Very little escaped them. 
He noted the set of her head, the clear gaze of 
her honest eyes, the wholesome pink of lips 
and cheeks, and the air of vigorous capacity 
which accompanied her every movement. ~ 

* She is of the old kind,” he thought. “They 
don’t make’em now.” 

It was nearing train time. 

“Let me catch that tear in your overcoat 
together before you go,’ said Berry to Mr. 
Rollins. She did so, then fetched his shoes, 
dry and warm now, and helped him on with 
them and with the coat, as simply as if he 
had been her father. F 

Mr. Saltonstall rolled up 
tried to slip it into her hand. 

*“ What's that for?’ she demanded, sharply. 

“Tt's a triflein recompense forall the trouble 
you've taken for us,” he replied. 
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My dear,” interposed Mr. Joy Rollins 
You area good girl and you shall have your 


own way. We are not abit too proud to accept 


your hospitality, but you must let us thank 
you You've taken care of us all, of me in 
particular, as if you were my own daughter 
and a good deal better, he added to himself. 
s look restrained his companions trom 

making any further attempt at payment. 
Presently the depot hack, a wretched old ba 
rouche of antiquated model, appeared ; and 
with a hearty good-bye they cle parted Berry. 
as she washed and put away her dishes, half 
thought that the whole visit had been a 
dream But dreams do not send back letters. 

Ten days later, this missive came to Pot 
Haven 
Dear MapAM 

Your visitors of last Tuesday hope 
you have not forgotten them, as they cer 
tainly have not forgotten your kindness to 


them on the night of the storm, or your ex- 
cellent cookery, Lam instructed by them to 
make you a proposition, Would you feel in- 
clined to quit’ your present location, come to 
New York and cater fora Junch club of six- 
teen gentlemen, all middle-aged and respect- 
able? They will guarantee the rent of suit- 
able rooms, tovether with the waves of one 
woman servant, and all expenses, and pay 
you in addition fifty dollars ($50) a month, 
Besides this, I, personally, will undertake to 
find work for your brother in the employ of the 
R. Oo & Y.R. R., with which Iam in connec- 
tion; where he will have fair pay and a chance 
to work up if he has the right stuff in him, 
Please let us have your definite answer by 
Tuesday, the 20th. The rooms will be ready 
on May 5th, in case you decide to come. We 
should wish to consider the agreement bind- 
ing for one year, at the expiration of which 
both parties shall be free to make other ar- 
rangements if desired. 
Yours very truly, 





Joy Ro uiins. 


This was eight years since, and for that 
length of time Berry Savary has presided 
over, What her clients call, the nicest launching 
place in New York. The bright little corner 
room used by the club, has a sanded floor, 
duly swept into patterns by a broom every 
morning; this by the special request of Mr. 
Saltonstall, who remembered such a one in 
the kitchen of his youth, All the chairs are 
wooden ones, with “ patel” cushions, to suit 
the desire of old Mr. Cauleloupe, another of 
her customers, There are plants in the win- 
dows, and on cold days a snapping wood fire ; 
it is apleasant place. The club pet her a 
good deal and are very good to her, but they 
keep her existence a profound secret, only 
now and then letting in someeminent stranger 
from out of town, as a great favor, to eat such 
alunch as, they truly say, cannot be found 
anywhere else in the city. Berry orders every- 
thing. The only restriction upon her free- 
dom is the rule that the same thing is not to 
he sent in oftener than once in five days. 
There are two hearty dishes always, with a 
sweet of some sort to follow: and such brown 
bread, and white bread, and muffins as are 
not to be had anvwhere else. Sometimes it is 
chowder; sometimes fricasseed chicken, or 
baked fish with asavory stuffing; or grand 
mother’s hash, or fried liver and bacon, 
which no one in the world, save Berry, has the 
secret of doing in exact perfection; but al- 
ways, whateverit is, it is perfect of its kind. 

And Berry has a wonderful knack for re- 
membering and suiting the individual tastes 
of her “old gentlemen,” as she calls them. 
Her Indian puddings and fried mush are a 
perpetual astonishment to them; her pump- 
kin-pies and Marlborough tarts, the ideals 
about which they talk among themselves to the 
discomfiture of their several chefs and high- 
priced caterers. 

Once Berry proposed to them that she should 
take some lessons and learn new dishes. 

“They say croquettes are good,” she urged. 
“And there's something called a vollyvent 
that folks seem to like.” 

Her list was cut short by a groan of disap- 
probation from the company. 

“My dear—croquettes and vol au vents are 
exactly what we came here to escape from,” 
cried old Cauleloupe. “For heavens’ sake stay 
as youare! If you once learn those French 
messes you are a ruined woman.” 

So Berry stayed as she was, and pets and 
cossets herold millionaires—of whom she does 
not stand in the least in awe—according to 
the old-fashioned models. Mr. Joy Rollins 
is, perhaps, herspecial favorite. ‘ He’s so nice 
and kind,” she tells Jim. And though this is 
not exactly the estimate in which that emi- 
nent financier is held in Wall street, he 
really, is soto Berry. He invests her little sav- 
ings for her in wonderful ways, so that they 
double and redouble in no time, and her bal- 
ance in bank is rolling up into a respectable 
sum. Meanwhile, she has her evenings free, 
and with Jim for an escort, can see and do 
all manner of pleasant things equally un- 
known and impossible to the dwellers in Pot 


Haven. The “old gentlemen” have a pleas- 
ing habit of leaving concert and _ theatre 


tickets on the table for her use. 

“Isn't *t just like what the Bible says about 
entertaining angels unaware?” she tells Jim. 
“That snow storm didn't amount to anything; 
it was melted in two days, and yet all this has 
come of it.” 

“Hum!” muttered Jim. 
gels they are, I guess.” 

Jim has learned a thing or two, yon see, 
during his training in the employ of the R. 
C.& Y.R.R.Company. But* angels is as angels 
does,” Berry truly holds, and Jim's disclaim- 
ers count for nothing with her. 


“Pretty fine an- 


SONG OF THE HUSKER 


BY GEORGE HORTON 
| ARK! Far on in the field over yonder, 
"Tis the cornhusker merrily sin 
Qh, why is he happy ? I wonder, 
As the ears in the basket he flings. 
As he tears the dry covers asunder, 


And reveals the smooth vrain gleaming under, 
And the ears in the basket he flings. 


“ Ah, here is a plump one, and yellow; 
And here is another as fine, 

And that was more fair than its fellow, 
And this has a color divine !”’ 

So his voice, by the distance made mellow 

Has a musical cadence and swell, oh. 
A swell and a cadence divine. 


Blithe husker, cease not from your sinving, 
Though my sadness | cannot control; 
While the ears you are carelessly flinying, 
I ask how it fares with my soul. 
These words in my brain keep a-ringing : 
What harvest to God am I bringing 
Should death tear the husk from my soul ? 


SOCIAL SLAVE MARKETS 

By Ea WHreLer WILCOX 
HAVE heard and read so 
much during the last few 


years on the subject of our 
modern slave market, that I 
have myself the task of 
looking into the matter a 
little to see if such an insti- 
tution existed. 

By the slave market I mean 
the marriage system of so 
ciety in America, 

By “society,” [ do not refer to that local 
circle of Our metropolis, where a few hundred 
people mix together in social pleasures; but to 
the intelligent, cultured, and interesting 
thousands who are seattered broadcast all 
over America. 


set 





It has been said, and is every day repeated 
by some preacher, author, journalist, or leetu 
rer, that the marriages of to-day ure matters 
of bargain and sale! That the American 
mothers their daughters to the highest 
bidder, irrespective of his morals, brains or 
manners; and that the American girl is as 
much aslave as was the African woman of 
the South, forty years ago. 

I hear young men make these assertions 
frequently ; and [have no doubt there is some 
foundation for their impressions. Away back 
in the days of Robin Hood, when “ Alan-a- 
dale” went a wooing, the old script says: 


sell] 


“The mother, she asked of his house and his home, 

*’'Tis the blue vault of Ileaven, quoth Alan-a-dale!’” 

The mother was not very well pleased with 
this reply, but the daughter was, and she fol 
lowed Alan-a-dale to her sorrow ; for he was a 
highway robber—not one of the modern kind 
who operate on Wall street, and whose bold 
robberies delight mothers-in-law, and make 
wives proud—but the old-fashioned style of 
robber, who hid in ravines and behind trees, 
and waylaid lone travelers, and stopped their 
cries by strangling or knifing, if they objected 
to being robbed, 

It seems to be a matter of some justification 
when a mother asks a young man how he in- 
tends to take care of her daughter. The 
young man who finds it difficult to support 
himself, will not, as a rule, find it 
agreeable to support a family. And mothers 
who have seen the outcome of many such 
marriages among their friends, are excusable 
if they object to the rashness with which 
many young people enter into the serious 
state. When love exists in all its beauty in 
two hearts, deprivation and poverty will not 
be as hard to bear as the loss of each other 
would have been. 

The trouble is, love in its full strength and 
beauty so seldom dwells in the heart of both 
husband and wife through the vicissitudes of 
life. When the honeymoon wanes, and prac- 
tical existence begins, the wife often becomes 
ambitious for a more showy manner of life, 
and more pleasures; or the husband becomes 
restive under domestic restraints, and disillu 
sioned with his wife. Then poverty becomes a 
burden, and marriage seems a mockery. , 

I have heard mothers reason in this super- | 
ficial way more than once: 

“Since men are so fickle and unstable in 
love, I would rather my daughter should 
marry a man of means, if possible; and at 
least, the comforts and pleasures 
which money provides, if the union itself is | 
not productive of happiness.” 

The casual observation of the world at large, 


easy or 


POSSesS 


and marriages in general, would cause the | 
average minded mother to reason in. this 


way. It is an undeniable fact that some of 
the most ardently devoted and absorbed loy- 
ers become the most dissatisfied hushands | 
and wives. I call to mind a number of such 
cases among my immediate acquaintances; 
and I think any one of us can do the same by 
looking about among his circle of friends. 

The man who was the most insanely in love 

with his affianced of all the men I ever knew, 

and who was unable to talk of anything or 
any one else, became the most indifferent of 
husbands before the honeymoon ended. 

The lady’s mother objected to the marriage. 
‘** Because I am poor,” he said to me. 
“Because he has not the spiritual love for 

my daughter which alone can prove enduring 

and render marriage a success,”’ the mother 








said. And her words proved true. 

We shall have unhappy marriages, and disil- 
lusioned husbands and wives so long as women 
think selfish, petty, tyrannical thoughts, | 
and men think only of the physical woman. 
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ardent attraction and infatuation cannot last 
long or produce happiness. 

But, as men with well-developed mental 
and spiritu: natures are hard to find, and 

arce in the matrimonial market, I suppose 
mothers will continue to desire a good home 
for their daughters who marry. In all my 
observations I recall but two mothers who 
have endeavored to force their daughters 
into marriage with rich men. I have seen 


many mothers object to their marriage with 
poor men; but I have known of but these two 
cases Where they urged an unwilling daughter 
to marry aman she disliked because he had 


money. Both mothers were. silly-brained 
women, with small intelligence, and both 
daughters refused to be sold. 


I have read of many cases where daughters 


married rich men to save their fathers’ busi- 
hess honor, or to shield their purents from 
poverty. I do not know of any such cases 
out of books, but no doubt they exist. 


American girls are altogether too independ- 
ently reared to ‘ome slaves in the matri- 
monial market, it seems to me. I can imagine 
a daughter compelling her mother to marry a 
second time whether she wished it or not, but 
I cannot imagine the reverse, 


pet 


| once knew a 
virl who actually drove a timid little mother 


into obtaining a divorce from her husband 
who had bullied and abused her all her life. 
But when the daughter came home from 


boaurding-school she took the domestie reins in 
her hands, and drove the bully out. 

American mothers seem to me_ pathetic 
slaves to their daughters’ whims and caprices, 
No doubt many fashionable women rear their 
daughters with false ideas of the importance 
of money, and low ideas of the value of morals 
in men; and thus reared, it isan easy matter 
for a young lady to be bought by a moneyed 
suitor who no moral mental worth, 
But to coerce, argue, or drive an American 
girl intoan unwilling union | believe as im- 
possible as to drive a Texas steer or a mustang 
pony against their will. 

The most unhappy wife T know to-day is a 
woman who married an immense fortune 
With a man attached to it. But she married 
of her own free will and desire, knowing that 
the man was a selfish, brutal crank. She is 
reaping what she sowed, and is hourly pray 
ing for death to release her, as she is too re 
fined to brave the shame and mire of the di 
vorce court. 

One of the happiest couples T know, can be 
classed among the poorest people, financially 
speaking, of my personal acquaintances, 
What makes their poverty harder to bear is 
the fact that they have seen better days; but 
their love for each other is so genuine and 
sweet, and their Companionship so perfect, 
that they find great happiness in helping each 
other to keep cheerful, in trying together to 
rebuild their fallen fortunes, and in’ planning 
little surprises for each other. [ think they 
are happier in their poverty than they ever 
were in their affluence, for each has discov- 
ered the true value of the other, 

The American girl and man has 
gerated idea of the value of money. It is the 
result of our sudden growth as a nation and 
the great wealth our country has developed in 
so short a time. 

We have made the Old World stare with the 
glitter of our gold and the size of our dia- 
monds; and it is the American daughter who 
is ready to sell herself for a fortune in order 
to keep the world staring, and not the Amer 
ican mother who is trying to sell her daugh- 
ter. She may be very well pleased when she 
sees that her daughter is choosing a rich lius- 
band instead of a poor one, but she is quite too 
subjective a being to undertake to force that 
rather awe-inspiring creature—her daughter 
into a marriage not to her taste. She knows it 
would not be wise and she refrains. 

Perhaps many a mother urges or consents 
to a loveless marriage for her daughter because 
her own love dream ended in such bitter sor- 
row and disappointment. 

The woman who marries money and is un- 
happy, is not so unfortunate as the one who 
marries for love and has her illusions dis- 
pelled by a neglectful or faithless husband. 
No other sorrow could be so great as that, and 
the mothers who have suffered it may think 
their daughters are saved a like grief by leay- 
ing love out of their lives. 

Yet, it seems to me, this is false reasoning. 
At all events, no happiness can possibly come 
to a woman with a heart, who marries a man 
she does not love or respect, and whom she 
values only for his money. 
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IN SIX PAPERS 





~“N these reminiscent papers it 
will be my aim to embody 
my more personal memories 
of Mr. Beecher, as he was in 
his private home-life, from my 
first acquaintance with him 
to his departure from our 
home. Of his public labors 
f there is nothing for me to say ; 
they are known and read of all men. 

Pleasant as will be the surroundings of the 
publication of these memories in THe LADIEs’ 
Home Journat, I should not have ventured 
to bring them forth but that misleading por- 
trayals have almost seemed to make it a duty 
to present a plain and unvarnished view 
of the inner-side of that life “all of which I 
saw, and part of which I was.”’ 





MY FIRST MEETING WITH HIM 


M* first meeting with Henry Ward 
Seecher was in the early part of May, 


1830. He was a classmate of a brother of 
mine, in Amherst College, and very close 
friends. The two were just out of their 





MR. BEECHER, AT 17 
{At the time of hi 
The tirst portrait ever taken of Mr. Beecher 


engagement] 


freshman year when, together with another 
college classmate, they walked from Amherst 
to my father’s house at West Sutton for their 
guring vacation. Atthat time young Beecher 
was not quite seventeen year old, bet so 
young and boyish was his appearance that no 
one would have thought him more than fifteen 
—an age when boys are usually awkward and 
painfully bashful. For that reason my family 
feared we might not be able to entertain or 


make the young man comfortable, But 
awkward he never was, and his roguish 


mouth, his laughing, merry eyes, his quaint 
humor, and his quick repartee soon dispelled 
all such anxiety. 

Before the first evening he spent at our 
house had passed, none of the family felt him 
to be a stranger. Each of the trio wereequally 
ready for talk, music, fun, teasing, or repartee, 
but the youngest one, with twinkling eyes, 
was the most expert, at least in the last two 
accomplishments. 

After supper I prepared to wind a skein of 
silk (spools not being common in those days), 
by putting it over the back of a chair; but 
young Beecher insisted upon holding it for 
me. It was astonishing how thoroughly 
knotted and tangled became that nice skein of 
silk during the operation, but one did not have 
to look for the reason far beyond the merry 
twinkling eyes of the young man opposite. 
After spending half of my evening in un- 
tangling it, the work was at last done. 

“A very badly tangled skein, was it not?” 
he quietly remarked. 

“Rather more troublesome, I think, than if 
I had put it over the chair,” I replied. 

“It was a good trial of patience, at any 
rate,” was his response to the laughter which 
had been with difficulty repressed, but now no 
longer restrained by those who had been 
watching the proceedings. 

This is, perhaps, a simple thing to notice; 
but itis given to show how natural it was for 
Mr. Beecher, from his youth, to amuse and 
enliven all about him by his unfailing store of 
good-nature and mirthfulness. Even my quiet, 
gentle mother was notexempt. At the same 
time, in all his sportive ways he had always the 
most winning gentleness to all womankind. 
My mother enjoyed his fun. Often, in later 
years, when sorrow had encompassed her, she 
used to say: 

“Henry always brings sunshine and makes 
me feel young.” 

My father was absent with some of his 
patients when the young men arrived, but re- 
turned in the evening when all were laugh- 
ing heartily at some story Henry had just 
told. Father stood in the doorway—tall, dig- 
nified and somewhat stern, at such a tumult. 
When aware of his presence, my brother at 
once introduced his classmates. He received 
them courteously, but a little of the sternness— 
or, rather, surprise—still lingered on his face as 
he took the chair which, in the most natural 
manner, Beecher was the first to bring. 
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Little by little the same subtle influences 
which had pervaded the whole evening’s en- 
joyment stole over father’s face, and long be- 
fore it was time to retire, they were telling 
mirth-provoking stories as cheerfully as if 
they were boys together. 

When, at length, the “good-nights”’ were 
exchanged, I left father and mother by the 
fire, while I made some preparations for break- 
fast. 

As I returned to the room, father was say- 
ing :— 

* Well, he is smart! He'll make his mark 
in the world, if he lives.” 

“Who, father?” I asked. 

“Why, that young Beecher.” 

Such was Henry Ward Beecher when I first 
saw him; and, truth to tell, he was not re- 
markable for his beauty. But who, in youth 
or old age, after spending an hour with him, 
ever thought of that, or believed it, either? 


HIS BOYISH SPORTIVENESS 


H*® love for fun and sport was always 
present with him. Just before the time 
of his first visit to us, scarlet-fever had swept 
through the town where we lived. Our “ help” 
had been taken home very sick, and no one 
could be found, at this crisis, to take her place. 
So, with a very large family, mother and my- 
self did the work together. Leaving brother 
to entertain his friends, we were obliged to be 
most of the day busy in dairy or kitchen. 
But these young collegians appeared to find 
those places the most attractive, and mother’s 
smiling way of meeting all their pranks was 
a source of perpetual delight, specially to 
young Beecher. He became very fond of 
mother. He always insisted he fell in love 


with my mother, and took me because he 
couldn’t get her,—‘“doing the next best 


thing,” as he was accustomed to say. 
One day, in taking bread and pies from the 


old-fashioned brick oven, with the long- 
handled “fire slice,” as the shovel was called, 
mother called me from the dairy to remove 


some ashes which had fallen on a pie; but 
Henry sprang forward with boyish agility, 
saying— 

“No, no! let us do it, please,’ and taking 
it from her hand, without her dreaming of 
the intended mischief, the three inseparables 
went to the garden, and seating themselves 
under the old apple tree, quietly ate up the 
whole pie! 

This labor of love accomplished, two of 
the “helpers”? were not quite eager to pro- 
claim the service they had rendered. But 
young Beecher demurely walked in, and 
handing mother the empty plate, said, with a 
4 niet ial ile: 

“See how nicely we have cleaned the plate!” 
HIS HABITS AS A YOUNG MAN 
dee and impulsive, ever ready to re- 

spond tothe wishes of those who took 
pleasure in his society, and “thinking no 
evil” of those around him, it was singular 





MRS. BEECHER, AT 17 


{At the time of her engagement: then Miss Eunice White Bullard) 


that he was never tempted to participate in 
many of the indulgences of the day, so com- 
mon among all classes at that time the same 
as it is to-day. 

But, as ayoung man, he was unusually free 
from any bad habits. He never smoked, nor 
used tobacco in any form, either as a boy, 
youth or full-grown man. He never indulged 
ina drop of liquor. His language was as pure 
among his companions as when in a parlor. 
He rejected all indulgences. As a young man 
he never played cards: indeed, he never knew 
one card from another. He avoided all these 
habits in his later years, although he had no 
prejudice against the playing of cards for 
others—if played for amusement and at home. 
After coming to Brooklyn we both learned 
to play backgammon, It was a quiet game, 
and he said it helped him to a good night's 
rest, if his labors during the day had excited 
him so much as to threaten to retard his 
usually sound sleep. 


MY ENGAGEMENT TO HIM 
(> his first evening at our home my 

: brother chanced to ask him if he had 
heard of the engagement of a class-mate of 
his to a young lady of their acquaintance. 

“No! and I don’t believe it,” he said. 

‘ Why, he told me himself!” was the reply, 

“Well, he was hoaxing you,” said young 
Beecher. ‘She knows nothing of music, and 
he would never marry any one who couldn't 
sing. I know I never would!” 

Short-sighted mortal! 

‘In the course of the evening it was pro- 
posed that they should have some music, and 
Beecher was asked to get his flute. He did 
so, and then asked me if I would not sing 
with them. 

“T can't; I never sang 
I answered, 

Six months after he asked me a very im- 
portant question. It was done very abruptly, 
and, with his usual earnestness, urged an im 
mediate answer. After awhile he was 
ferred to my parents. 

“But you know I can’t sing, and you re- 
member what you said of your classmate’s 
engagement,” 

“Oh, weil! that was six months ago,” he 
quietly replied. 

This interesting incident occurred on Janu- 
ary, 2nd, 1831. 

The Saturday thereafter, he rode over to our 


a note in my life,” 


re- 
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Room in which Mr. 


house to speak to my parents, and ask their 
approval and consent of his wishes. It was 
to them a startling announcement. My mo- 
ther was grieved, but my father was angry. 

“Why, you are a couple of babies!” he 
said. ‘‘ You don’t know your own minds 
yet, and won’t for some years to come!” 

But fifty-seven years have given ample 
proof that we did. 

Father was mortified and angry that he 
should have been so blind. The young man's 
very youthful appearance had blinded them 
both he and mother. 

But how could he resist his earnest 
In after years mother often spoke of that 
scene, and how wonderfully Henry swayed 
that strong, proud man, my father, by his 
mixiest, but earnest map’ er, ard finally over- 
came all opposition. 

Surely, the future man stood reflected in the 
boy of seventeen! 

His youth and the idea of a seven years’ 
engagement, with the very natural fear that 
before that time expired he might repent of 
his imprudence, were father’s only objections. 

My father was drawn to Henry Ward 
Beecher from the first evening he was with 
us, and his manly way of pleading his cause 
in this case, gave father a clearer insight into 
the strength and nobleness of his character 
than he had received from their former inter- 
course; and when young Beecher left, after 
this interview, my father said to mother: 

‘Boy as he seems, he will be true to our 
daughter; I have no fears on that score!” 


appeal ? 


EARNING HIS ENGAGEMENT RING 


( NE day, not long after this interview, he 
walked from Amherst to Brattleboro, 
Vermont, to give a temperance lecture 
his first public address. After speaking, 
he walked back the entire journey, using 
the money, sent to take him there and 
back, for books—only reserving enough to buy 
a simple gold ring. That ring, worn out by 
hard labor while at the West and mended time 
and time again—the mending paid for by 
sewing at night while others slept—was, when 
we came to Brooklyn, so thin it could only be 
mended by lining, was worn long after that 
until, after a quarter of a century’s use, it 
could be no longer repaired. To-day it rests 
close to me as I write—sacredly kept as the 
result of Henry Ward Beecher's first earnings 
by publicspeaking at the age of seventeen! 

[ once heard a young lady say, showing her 
engagement ring: ‘There! I always said I 
would never be engaged if I could not have 
a diamond ring.” 

And then I thought of the old worn ring, 
so carefully treasured, which, half a cen- 
tury ago, cost eighty-five cents, and questioned 
if there was on earth a ring more precious. 
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MR. BEECHER’S FIRST LETTER 


[Written at the age of five) 


Beecher was born, June 24, 1813, at the old 
Beecher homestead, Litchfield, Conn. 


PREACHING HIS FIRST SERMON 


| URING this time, I was with an aunt in 
Northbridge, Massachusetts, resting after 
along session of teaching, and Mr. Beecher 
came there during this visit to teach for the 
first time through a vacation. And here, 
where he taught his first school, he also 
preached his first sermon. Evening service 
was being held in the little, old school-house 
where he taught, and the villagers had re- 
quested Mr. Beecher to take charge of it for 
that evening. At first he was surprised, but 
he quickly collected himself and consented to 
preach. How well I remember the look of 
surprise—almost scorn—on some faces, when 
he—this lad of seventeen—rose to address 
them. Some thought ita farce, until he began 
to speak. Then, attention came levelled at 
him, and for nearly an hour scarcely one in 
that audience moved in his seat. The sermon 
was an earnest one, simple yet eloquent. Not 
once did he hesitate tor a single word. Sen- 
tence followed sentence as smoothly asif they 
were uttered by a ministerof long experience. 
Never did he in Plymouth pulpit, or on any 
other platform, hold an audience more fully 
under his control, so thoroughly spell-bound— 
than in this, his first effort. I do not mean that 
he never preached better or more eloquently 
in later vears-—that would be a foolish asser- 
tion. But this was a simple, quiet country 
village, where, doubtless good, sound doctrine 
was given to 
the people, 
but with little 
of the earnest- 
ness, or elo- 
quence which 
so quickly 
touches peo- 
ple who have 
never been ac- 
customed to 
FE ial 4, that mode of 
preaching. 
He preached 
in the little 
old school- 
house until 
his school 
- closed, and I 
( think the peo- 
ple who heard 
ay him then. 
and some of 
whom still re- 
main, have 
never forgot- 
ten or ceased 
to love the 
young man 
who came 
to them so 
young, and labored for them so earnestly. 
While he taught school during those two 
winters he saved every penny of his small 
arnings, wherewith to buy books, walking to 
and from Amherst, to his father’s in Boston, 
and from there to the country town where he 
taught, thus saving traveling expenses. 


as ae e 


HIS FIRST DISBELIEF IN DOGMAS 
rINHE long years of our engagement were 

happy ones, but since they were of more 
importance to ourselves than to others, little 
need be said of them here. 

When through college, Mr. Beecher began 
at once his theological studies in Lane Semi- 
nary, of which his father was president. That 
far western State being too far from Massa- 
chusetts for any more vacation walks, we did 
pot meet again for four years. It was not long 
after entering upon these studies, and in con- 
stant associatiog With people more or less 
deeply interested in theorggice! topics, that 
his mind became greatly troubled over the 
disputes which then ran high between the 
old and new schools of the Presbyterian 
Church. Slowly, but steadily, he began to 
question many points in the doctrines so 
strenuously held or disputed over by both 
schools. Many incidental remarks of his, 
and discussions with my father at various 
times while at college before he left for the 
West, come up before me, showing that even 
in those early days, he was dissatisfied and 
uncertain how far he could accept many of the 
old calvinistic dogmas. And this uncertainty 
increased, as his judgment became clearer and 
more mature. 

To the never ending regret of myself and 
children, when over forty years ago, we left 
Indianapolis, all our letters from earliest child- 
hood, from parents, brothers, sisters and 
friends, and all of our seven years’ correspond- 
ence, was most unfortunately destroyed. As 
postage, sixty years ago, was twenty-five cents 
on each letter, we could not write often; but 
as no account was then made of the weight of 
a letter, we contrived to write on double folio 
sheets, making up in length for what we lost 
by such long intervals. Love and theology 
were about equally divided in those letters be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and myself. After Mr. 
Beecher left for the West and began his studies 
there, I think theology predominated in his 
letters. His uneasiness and dissatisfaction in- 
creased painfully as his studies drew toward 
a close, and he was very free and full in his 
expressions of it in his letters tome. Any- 
thing in our Brooklyn life that recalled those 
lost letters was always a source of pain and 
sadness. But since Mr. Beecher left us, their 
loss is inexpressibly greater. In writing of 
him, or anything connected with his life or 
opinions, that loss is the missing link, which, 
if found, would be of priceless value. 





[In the November Journal, Mrs. Beecher's 
second paper in the series will appear. 
STUD Young and middle-aged 

* men and women given 

H () M thorough and practical instruction by 
MAIL, at their own Hom ks, in Book- 

keeping, Business Forms, Penman- 

ship, Commercial Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Business 
Law. Shorthand, ete. Adapted to all ages and both sexes. 
Students from every State. Distance no objection. Low 
rates and satisfaction guaranteed. Trial lessons sent free. 
Write to BRYANT & STRATTON'S, 459 Main St.. Buffalo, N.Y 
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*VIIL—WOMEN AS INTERIOR DECORA- 
TORS AND FURNISHERS 








By Emma Morrertr Ty? 
Ik Pheqquliry and corre 
} dence eoltimius of 
most of the art mid 
decorative magazines 
and journals of the 
country are filled each 
month with question 
ings from women all 
over the land, north, 
south, east and west 
asking vivice its to 
points of decoration and furnishin hey 
are building new homes, or remodeling old 
ones; fitting up winter places in the city, or 
summer cottages by the sea, or among the 
mountains: they are ambitious for prettiness 
and fitness in the decoration, with refined and 


artistic surroundings within, andthey need the 
latest word froni those who arein touch with 
the latest modes and methods. 


‘How shall I do my library? It is small, 


and lets off from the parlor, Shall the same 
tone be carried through both rooms, or can a 
new coloring be introduced? What kind of 


papering sha!l I use in my hall, which has a 
north light? What tint is best fora hedroom 
and sitting-room where there is strong sunlight? 
My ceilings are low: shall Luse both frieze and 


dado? And how can I best increase the effect 
of size—by dark or light coloring?’’ These 


and a hundred other queries—as to materials, 
wood-tints, draperies, rugs, coverings, ete., ete, 

in close detail, come with deepest and earnest 
anxiety from home-makers, struggling at odds 
along new and unknown paths. They do not 
know how to begin; they are timid and 
nervous at each step, each new pure hase, be 
cause they are not sure that they done 
or have bought the right thing—not quite cer 
tain of the final result. [It frequently cannot 
be afforded to employ a professional decorator, 
even if circumstances of placement made it 
vossible; and, more often than not, the up- 
iolsterers and paper-hangers of small towns 
know much less than the rank and file of 
gentlewomen themselves of the general 
rules of decorative art and the harmonies of 


have 


color. 
Away from the large centres the matter 
is frequently serious and perplexing. Many 


a woman can recall her aeaasn and disap- 
~wintment at some suc h expe rie nee as find 
ing the deep purplish-pink of the peach-blow 
upon a spare-room wall; when a solemn 
charge—and a sample besides, to make sure of 
a delicate rose-tint—had been given to the vil- 
lage calciminer! I well remember, in a quiet, 
Southern town, the struggle and anxiety in 
the re-decoration of the church chancel, 
which, of necessity, was intrusted to the sign- 
painter and gilder, with such help as could be 


given by a carefully chosen commit! 
ladies. A cozy elnh-! 
cently fare? 


ougyestions of 
pacsents and points to a legiti- 
tuaie and lucrative opening for women of 
common sense, good taste and some artistic 
perception and training in the line of house 
decoration and furnishing. A woman who 
could take in the situation in the average 
home, and appreciate what was wanted, with 
the varied relations of expense, use and fitness ; 
who would make account of things at hand 
remodel, adapt or discard them as was best; 
who could look after wall-papers, rugs, car- 
pets and draperies; who could freshen old 
furniture and purchase new; re-arrange and 
group things in harmony and accord, adding 
the smaller fittings with judicious care and 
discretion: the woman who could assume the 
responsibility of atl this, and in the end 
present the whole in gratifying completeness— 
this woman would rarely have an idle day in 
any community. It means much more than 
lies inthe funetion of the ordinary journey- 
man or furnisher—the ability to study each 
part separately, each room in detail, and 
to see and grasp the outfit of the home,as a 
whole, so as to be in harmony. The woman 
who proves herself equal to this is sure of 
demand and pecuniary reward. The first 
efforts will probably be, asin every other busi- 
ness, kept within somewhat narrow limits; 
but, according to the woman's placement, her 
energy and her ability, it can and will broaden 
into wide, deep channels. 

There is no reason at all, so far as TI can see, 
why a woman, with proper training, should 
fail in success to take a house from the archi- 
tect, with wood-work complete, and carry out 
the scheme in decoration from ceiling and 
wall tint to the rugs and skins, and the mosaic 
of the parquetry on the floor. A’ ground- 
work of study is, of course, required; a 
general knowledge of styles of architecture 
and ornament; the theory and scales of color; 
the quality of textiles and fabries. This 
sounds, perhaps, a little formidable at first ; 
but it loses itself in simplicity with the con- 


* This series of papers ‘‘ Women’s Chances as Bread- 
winners,” was commenced with 


* How TO BECOME A TRAINED NURSE” January 
*“ WOMEN AS STENOGRAPHERS” . February 
* WOMEN AS DRESSMAKERS” March 
© BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN” ° ‘ April 
“WomeEN AS DocTrors” e ° ° May 
“WoMEN AS TYPESETTERS"” June 


©THE Girt. WHO WANTS TO TEACH” | September 
*The back numbers can be obtained at 10 cents each. 
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ind smoke, are too often seen in duskiness 
and sombreness in country houses where the 
brilliant American sunlight calls for bright- 
ness and cheeriness It resolves itself into ig 
norance of the laws of fitness 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler, of the firm known as 
the Associated Artists, in New York, is a nota- 
ble example of the success of Woman's work In 
this field of decoration Jn the last ten or fif 
tecn years she hus built up a business which 
reaches from New Orleans and New York to 
San Francisco in the far West; in the rich 
homes of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, St 
Louis and all along the line, cabinets, tables, 


draperies and embroidered hangings from Mrs 


Wheeler's work-rooms are found, She has 
pushed her skill, beyond mere decoration, to 
the manufacture of fabrics and textiles of pe 


cullar artistic 
designs of 


beauty and fitness ; 
her own, of soft, 
silk to the tawny yellow 

green of inexpensive 
Wheeler meets the 


from special 
lustrous shadowy 
and cool blue and 
cotton weaves. Mrs 


need of the homes of the 


very rich; and in this field there still is room, 
and to spare, for women of like perception, 
artistic training and business ability. In the 


homes, of which 
building every 


the moderate 
changing and 


line just below 
hundreds are 


year; the homes of the refined and cultivated, 
who can pay fairly, but not the highest: prices 
for furnishings and decorations and ideas 


there is a very wide and sure opening. 

No capital is needed for the start of such a 
bus If possible, the best arrangement 
would bean association with some firm ofarchi- 
tects who might influence and control much 
work in decoration, from the connection with 
their building contracts. But, say this is not 
practical; then the home-desk and a corner in 
the sitting-room may be the range of office at 
first. Here should be kept the full stock of 
samples of furnishings; the latest grades and 
colorings of plush, velvets, damasks, cretonne, 
chintz, ete; wall-papers and lincrusta; designs 
of moldings and fret-work ; plans and sugees- 
tions —original or from: current journals—of 
furnishings, showing the arrangement and 
effect of varying schemes adapted to different 
rooms; all these, and this with the reserve 
knowledge of what changes occur in the 
trade each month and season, and the facility 
to order from dealers at 


ness 


the centres. There 


Will, too, be an early need for a staff of assist- 
ants, Who must be trained and directed to 
share the responsibility which rests on the 
head of the undertaking. This means work 
the build of such a business; but it meson 
too, thought, life, success 
I write of ¢h 
ers could 


sasuishing and decoration 

1) business; whereas they now work in 

the same direction, in a tandem, capri- 
cious-starvation kind of way. The patient 
stitchery sent to art shops orexchanges is all 
very well for those who wish a crutch to help 
along; but it is aldean and sorry staff of in- 
come for along journey. If many of these 
Penelopes—gentlewomen most frecuently up- 
on whom the question of wherewithal and 
living presses with greatest perplexity and 
despair—would plack up courage and let 
the mind work, well as the fingers, a 
few years would tell a different story for them. 
Two young women, near Boston, were left 
with their mother a few years since, by the 
death of the father, with an old-fashioned, at- 
tractive home as the sole possession and in- 
heritance of the three; not a dollar of in- 
come. A few weeks of deliberation, and they 
determined to put their art knowledge to ac- 
count in some practical way. They would, 
at least, make the effort to keep the home. A 
large work-room was fitted upin the quiet of 
the attic; tables of size to admit the design- 
ing of portiéres, table-covers, tea-cloths, ete., 


as 


were provided, and embroidery frames to 
hand. They announced themselves among 


their friends as ready to take orders for deco- 
rative work of any kind, from a_ set of cur- 
tains or bed hangings to luncheon n: ipkins or 
doilies. [1 was soon necessary to employ 
helpers, and the attic room had the look of a 
busy workshop, indeed, Finally, a small 
studio was taken in Beacon street, where 
orders were left and work could be shown. 
And the writer saw there, on one occasion, a 
set of draperies, en route to a Washington 
home, that would do credit to the exquisite 
stitehe ry of woman anywhere, and also brought 
a famous price. 

When a woman faces the fact that her own 
living, and, perhaps, that of others as well, de- 
pends upon her individual efforts, her ability 
to bring gifts of mind, aptitudes, or handi- 
craft into shape for marketable value, it be- 
hooves to take a cool, clear account of her 
stock, mental and personal, and her particular 
surroundings, with a Jong, steady look to- 
wards the possibilities of development in. this 
or that occupation, before making her deci- 
sion. Then let it be on the highest line open 
to her, because there lie the largest rewards. 
Nine-tenths of the women take hold, blindly, 
of the first thing that offers. though there may 
be in it searcely a hope of growth, and only a 
mess of pottage for the day. 


THE WOODCHUCK IN THE FENCE 


BY HARRY ROMAINE 


juiet, Bill, that’s him again! 


| >! 

) I know old Tiver’s bark: 

He's vot him down in Keeler’s lane; 
Come, Tom, we'll have a lark 

Sut, May and Kate, you Stay right here; 


You are no consequence 
When Tiger’s got a woodchuck 
In the old stone fence. 


There ! e his black tail wayvin’ 
Above the bushy wall ? 

His bark sounds weak and flayyin’; 
Let’s vive him one vood call 


Ah, now he knows we’re coming 
Like a two-horse amberlence, 
For Tiver’s got a woodchuck 


In the old stone fence. 


My, ain’t he glad to see us 
He’s pawin’ up the dirt; 

His jaw is red with bloody scum! 
Poor fellow! Did it hurt ? 

Here, stand back till | poke him out. 
Come, Tiger, have some sense! 

Or you'll never get that woodchuck | 
In the old stone fence. 


come! 


Ah, now I see him, sly and gray ; 
That’s him, that bit of hair. 

Wait till I roll this stone away ! 
Now, jam your nose in there. 

A snap, a howl, three awful shakes, 
His sufferin’s is past tense, 

For now there ain’t no woodchuck 
In the old stone fence. 


GIVING AN AFTERNOON TEA 


By Saran DuLEY 


and 
de- 


pHs dinner party 
evening party ure 
livhtful OCCASIONS 
when the right hostess 


entertains, and the 
right people are gath- 
ered together; but to 


the hostess who is not 
quite sure of her ability 
to preside gracefully, 
and who fears that her 
may not sufficiently entertain one an- 
there are many lions in the way when 
she plans so formal and elaborate an enter- 
tainment for her friends. But an afternoon 
tea is so simple, so easily managed, and so in- 
formalan affair that the most timid and inex- 
perienced matron need not doubt her ability 
to vive one that shall pass off easily and 
agreeably to all concerned, It is the pleasant- 
est and most inexpensive manner possible of 
discharging social obligations, and enables 
one to give to many friends, who are rarely 
invited out, a pleasant glimpse of society 
The invitations te ¢ 
writt 





friends 
other, 


342 Hampden Street, 
Thursday, March Fourteenth, 
Tea from Flour to Six. 

The latest etiquette demands that all num- 
bers should be written out, except that of the 
street, When figures may be used. The card 
is inclosed in an envelope of corresponding 
size, addressed, and sent by messenger—not by 
mail, save to out-of-town friends—from a week 
to ten days before the day set for the tea. 

On the day of the tea, the house, of course, 
is swept and garnished, and made as attract- 
iveas possible with cut flowers and potted 
plants. If itis a dark afternoon the curtains 
may be drawn and the house lighted with gas, 
and there may be music or not, as the hostess 
pleases. A band may discourse dulcet strains 
from some convenient alcove; or a daughter 
of the house may play softly on the piano, 
giving an agreeable under-current to the hum 
of conversation ; or asweet-toned music-box 
may lend its tinkling accompaniment to the 
mild festivities of the occasion. 

The music, however, is never a prominent 
feature of the afternoon tea, and very fre- 
quently no musie is heard. The hostess wears 
ordinary afternoon dress, or a handsome tea- 
gown, never full evening dress. The guests 
wear street costumes or reception toilets, and 
remove their wraps, or not, as they prefer. 
They do not remove their bonnets, however, 
unless they have been requested to assist the 
hostess in receiving. The footman, or a neat 
maid-servant, opens the hall door to the com- 


ing guests, and directs them to the dressing- | 


room to remove their wraps. Each guest, on 
entering, places her card in the card-receiver. 
The guests return from the dressing-room to 
the parlor, where the hostess and her friends 
receive them. Aftera brief chat with them, 
and with other friends whom they meet, they 
move on to the back parlor, or dining-room, 
as the case may be, where the refreshments 
are served. The tea-table is usually presided 
over by a young daughter or a sister of the 
hostess, or by some young friend to whom 
that pleasant duty has been delegated. Some 
ladies, however, prefer to have the servants 
pour the tea and coffee, and pass it about to 
the guests. 

The refreshments are of the simplest kind: 
tea, coffee, chocolate, or cocoa, are served, or 
any two of these. Thin slices of bread and 
butter, or sandwiches, and fancy biscuit are 
provided ; and cake may be added, or not, as 
one chooses. There being so little variety in 
the refreshments offered, they a le be the 
very nicest possible of their kind. The bread 
should be cut in slices of wafer-like thinness 
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and daintily spread with nice butter; the bis- 


cult fresh and crisp, and the tea properly 
steeped, hot, and accompanied by real cream 

notmilk, The teais poured into a cup, cream 
added, a couple of lumps of sugar put in the 
saucer, beneath which a tea plate is placed, 
and it is then passed on asmall, round tray to 
a guest. No napkins are furnished. The 
sandwiches, biscuit and cake are passed by 
the waitresses to those ladies who have been 
served with tea. The ladies stand or sit in 
little groups, and chat as they sip their tea and 
eat the delicate wafers All goes on with 
charming ease and informality, every one en- 
joying the occasion. The most awkward 
person is not troubled as to the disposition 


she shall make of her hands, for they are legit- 
imately occupied, The cup of tea, or 
muchof itas the guest may care for, having 
been leisurely partaken of, the dishes are re- 
placed on an empty tray offered by an attent- 
ive waitress, or deposited on a side table, and 
the guest makes her way back to the hostess, 
with whom she has a few parting words, and 
then she takes her departure. 

The time spent by the guest at an afternoon 


So) 


tea may vary from half an hour to an hour 
andahalf. If one has other engagements for 


the afternoon, the shorter time is sufficient to 
show a graceful appreciation of the courtesy 
extended, while the longer time is not 
long if one meets many agreeable people. 

When a lady receives a card to an afternoon 
tea, no answer is voquired. If she is able to 
attend the tea, she deposits, as has been stated, 
her card as she enters the house. If 
unable to attend, she sends her card 
verbal message of regret, on 


too 


she is 
with a 
the afternoon of 


the tea. Etiquette does not require “ the party 
call” after a “ tea.” 

The term “afternoon tea’? seems almost 
Wholly to have superseded “ kettledrum,’ 


which a year or two since was the popular ap- 
pe ‘Nation for any sort of an afternoon gather- 


ing. The word “ kettledrum,” by the way, is 
said to have originated in the army, where 
officer's wives, receiving their friends of an 


afternoon, were wont to pl: we the ap 
on the head of adrum. If a Jady, however, 
Wishes a little change and novelty in the style 
of her invitations, she may issue her cards for 
a“ khaffee- klatsch,” where, of course, coffee will 
be served, though tea may also be offered. 


er 


COIFFURES OF BARBARIAN WOMEN 
Londa-land, on the western coast of 


| N 

Africa, dwell a race of people called the 
Balondo tribes. The women are a very lively 
class, doing little or no work, and spending 
the bulk of theirtime in attending weddings, 
funerals and similar amusements. Their won- 
derful flow of spirit is phenomenal in a lati- 
tude where the intense heat superinduces lan- 
gor and rest; and it has been explained in 
some measure by the fact that their religion is 
intense fatalism—they believe in fate and ac- 
cept what comes as inevitable. If they can- 
not get civilized fabrics to wear, they prefer to 
go nude, and will give the extravasant 
prices for aol ' 


most 


toy curing tne pack hair into small 
long ringlets, and shaping the front into two 
rolls laid upon curved shells, producing the 
appearance of buffalo horns. The most singu 
lar method resembles the nimbus surrounding 
the heads of saints in church windows, by the 
hair being made into small plaits drawn up- 
wards and outwards from the head, and held 
in that position by a light hoop of wood which 
encircles the whole face, coming round under 
the chin, the hoop ey gy ate the nimbus, 
and the plaits of hair the beams of light. 
hnetier design is to part the hair on each 
side of the head, build it into three pyra- 
mids on frames of grass mat, and then bend 
the three tips over to join an arch, The ela- 
borate devices take several hours to build, and 
a clever artist is always in demand, the toilet 
generally being performed in’ the open air 


with a erowd of admiring and suggesting 
spectators. Once dressed, it has to last for 


several weeks, and is protected from damp, 
ete., by neatly arranged palm leaves fastened 
into place with thorns in place of hairpins, 


-“e- 


Regarding the many inquiries concerning Per- 


forated Patterns for stamping the designs for 
Doilies and Lunch Table-Cover, given on page 19 
of our August number, we can supply either, Set 


of six Doily designs, 50 cents ; Table-Cover, 20 cents 





For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


9° J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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O much is written in the news- 


the wealthy women of New 
York that one is apt to form 


an impression that every 
home duty is sacrificed by 
these women for the gaities 


which metropolitan society 
offers. This is, hewever, not 
so. Many of these women are 
model housekeepers. Of course, servants are 
indispensable, but the art of managing ser- 
vants has become as great as the art of doing 
the domestic machinery with one’s own 
hands. These leaders of social pleasures do 
not surrender their authority as housekeepers 
to one-half the extent which a great many 





people suppose. Not a few of them have 
every detail in their home at their fingers’ 
ends, and retain the education of their 


children under their own management. 





One example is Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, wife 
of the great financier. She employs a butler 
and numerous servants. Mrs. Field has been 
married over fifty years. She was born in 
New England, and still believes in taking care 
of her own house and doing her own market- 
ing. Tobesure sheisno longer young, and 
often is not able to go out, but only on rare 
occasions does she de legate the power to make 
purchases to her servants. Day in and day 
out she drives to the market in her own car- 
riage, going from one shop to another, select- 
ing such articles of food as she wishes, and 
she can tell the price of any article of food in 


market. In her home she supervises every- 
thing. A fleck of dust is quickly detected, 


and on evenings when Mr. Field is to give a 
large dinner-party, his wife attends to all the 
details of the feast, and the guests receive a 
New England welcome from the white-haired 
old lady. Even if she has been a New Yorker 
for fifty years, she has not forgotten her New 
England training, Ido not think the New 
England woman ever changes. If her early 
training made her a good housekeeper, she 
will remain so, whatever wealth may be hers. 
Sheis always neat, tidy and hospitable, no 
matter in what portion of the world you find 
her. 

Mrs. William C. Whitney, wife of the ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, is really one of the 
busiest women in New York society. She has 
asplendid home, entertains largely, employs 
a large number of servants, has a family of 
children, and yet she finds time to attend to 
her household duties, and never delegates any 
of her authority to her servants. Mrs. Whit- 
ney comes from Ohio, and the women of the 
Buckeye State have been taught to believe that 
a happy fireside is the nearest approach to 
heaven we shall get in this world. There is 
no pleasanter home in New York city than 
Mrs. Whitney’s. She does all the ordering for 
her family, goes to market very frequently, 
employs and discharges her own servants, and, 
better still, she retains her servants by reward- 
ing them for their faithfulness. She does not 
allow instructors to have their own way in 
teaching her children. She supervises their 
education herself, goes to the children’s table 
with them for meals at least once a day, and 
when the early evening comes they play about 
her knee, listen to delightful fairy stories, and 
have a general frolic. Before they go to their 
beds, they bow at their mother’s knee as they 
lift their childish voices in evening prayer; 
and it is their mother, not a governess or 
maid, who tucks them cosily in their little 
beds, and she it is who imprints a loving kiss 
upon their lips. Time cannot stale the gen- 
tleness of this custom with Mrs. Whitney, 
nor will she allow fashion to change it. 


Mrs. Levi P. Morton, wife of the Vice- 
President of the United States, conducts her 
home much the same as does Mrs. Whitney. 
She is absolutely the head of her own estab- 
lishment. She engages her servants, and does 
all the ordering for her table; she aiso devotes 
much time to the care and education of her 
children. She is a prominent leader in so- 
ciety, and fulfills all her home and _ social 
duties because she is a model of system in her 
methods. Not a moment is wasted. It is 
the same in money matters; though her hus- 
band is enormously wealthy, and she gives 
largely to charity, she looks after the pennies 
closely. She keeps an accurate account of all 
the moneys she receives and spends, and is 
punctilious in not running long accounts 
with the tradespeople. She pays all bills 
weekly by check. 

Though Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew employs 
abutler and three servants, she is as abso- 
lutely the queen of her own home, as her 
husband isthe king of after-dinner speakers. 
She does all the shopping for her family and 
pays cash for each purchase, a plan that can- 
not be improved upon. As has already been 
told of Mrs. Depew, in THe Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, she watches closely the education 
of her children, and teaches them herself the 
languages of other countries than their own. 
She is not so much of a social leader as other 
women, but the demands upon her time are 
equally as great. 





Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger is another nota- 
ble instance of a woman who attends to her 
social, literary, and household duties without 
de slegating any of her power to her servants. 
She does it because she is systematic. Her 
purchases in the market are wisely made, and 
the menu at her dinner-parties is as often of 
her selection as that of her housekeeper. 


papers of the social doings of 


In the case of Mrs. Burton Harrison, one 
finds a woman thoroughly in touch with 
everything about her home. As her book on 
home decoration shows, she is an adept at 
taste in a room, and there is not a picture, 
piece of bric-i-brac, or ornament in her home 
which is out of harmony with its surround- 
ings. Mrs. Harrison is a Southern woman, 
and though reared in a home of wealth, 
where others did her bidding, she has all the 
qualities of a good housekeeper. She is a 
splendid cook, and when illness comes into 
the family, everything is prepared with her 
own hands. Sheis as familiar with the kit- 
chen as with the drawing-room, and in her 
the servants of the house find a wise coun- 
sellor. 

All the ladies of the Vanderbilt family are 
thrifty and business-like. They inherit these 
traits, and they are bringing up their children 
to follow their example. They each keep a 
bank account, make all their own purchases, 
and employ and discharge their own servants. 
They also help in the education of their 
children, gointo the kitchen now and then, 
and are noted for being excellent cooks. Their 
daughters are being taught the important art 
of cookery, too. Though the wives of the 
Vanderbilts are worth many millions of 
dollars, they are not too busy with society, or 
too dignified to do all kinds of household 
work, They can cook and sew as well as if 
they were compelled to do it for a living. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, wife of 
States Senator from Ohio, lives in New York 
a good portion of the year. She employs five 
servants, but she finds time to supervise her 
own home affairs, and occasionally to do the 
marketing, in addition to going out a great 
deal in society. Mrs. Brice is a good musi- 
cian, and she writes very pretty verses; but, 
best of all, she is a good housekeeper, and 
more than a fair cook, 


the United 


Mrs. George J. Gould, who Miss Edith 
Kingdon, is a famous young housekeeper, 
She cares nothing for society—none of the 
Goulds do, no matter what is said to the con- 
trary—but devotes all her time to her hus- 
band, her children and het She does 
all her own marketing, knows how to select a 
good joint, and, better still, knows how to 
cook it. Mrs, Gould is the wife of the pro- 
spectively richest man in America, She has 
millions at her command, yet she does not 


was 


home. 


squander a penny. Herhusband gives her a 
fixed income for household expenses, anda 
liberal allowance each year for clothing. She 
keeps a little book in which is set down the 
sums of money she receives and spends; and 
once each month she balances it, pays all 
bills, and begins a new account. She = pur- 


chases every piece of clothing worn by her 
children, and often makes a special article of 
wear for them herself. Mrs. Gould is a firm 
believer that all wives should have a fixed al- 
lowance from their husbands for household 


and clothing expenses. It may be much or 
little, just as the husband can afford. — It 


makes her feel more independent, she said to 
me once, to know that she is to receive a cer- 
tain amount of money for expenses, and that 
she must spend it to advantage. No woman 
should have to ask her husband for money. 
It is humiliating. [f all husbands would 
make their wives such an allowance as their 
incomes warrant, let the women see to it that 
all bills were paid promptly, and once each 
month help them balance their books, show 
them where they made mistakes, if any, 
there would bea good deal less friction in our 
households. This is Mrs. Gould’s theory, and 
it is a wise one. 


Mrs. Abram 8S. Hewitt lives in a splendid 
old mansion, and has a big force of servants 
at her command. Sheisone who believes in 
the old ways. She inherited hard sense from 
her father, Peter Cooper; she does all her 
own marketing, and instructs her servants to 
do as she wants them. She arenes the 
kitchen as well as the parlor, and her daugh- 
ters have been brought up the : same way, 


Mrs. Charles A. Dana, 
editor of the “Sun,” is a thoroughly old- 
fashioned housekeeper. Her servants do as 
she tells them. She makes all her own pur- 
chases, and superintends the preparation of 
all meals. 


the wife of the 


I could name at least a score more of well- 
known women who successfully manage their 
own homes, and yet who find time to devote 
to society, to literature, education and 

gut I have named enough to satisfy 
pose. Onthe other hand, I could 
score of women whose homes are 
run by their servants. 
hands of 


music, 
my pur- 
name a 
absolutely 
Everything is in the 
the butler or housekeeper. Mrs, 
Astor is, perhaps, an excellent example of 
this; she employs twenty servants, and a but- 
ler and chef. She never makes any purchases 
for the household, and gives few instructions 
as to what she wants served for meals. In 
the case of a big dinner party, she simply 
notifies her butler that on such an evening 
she will give a dinner to, say, twenty-four 
persons; thatis all. The day previous to 
the feast the butler will submit a written 
menn, and if it receives Mrs. Astor's approval, 
the dinner will be served accordingly. She 
may suggest a few changes, but Iam told she 
very rarely does, because her butler is an ex- 
perienced man, ransacks the market for deli- 
cacies, and as he has no end of money at his 
command, the Astor dinners are perhaps the 


5 





best, from a gastronomic point of view, of any 


given in New York. Madam de Barrios, 
widow of the famous General of that name, 
who occupies a big house on Fifth avenue, 


and goes out a great deal into society, follows 
Mrs. Astor’s example very closely. Her but- 
ler is in supreme contro}, Itis so, also, with 
the Belmonts. The late August Belmont was 
noted for his elaborate dinners, and his widow 
is his alter ego in hospitality. For twenty 
years their household has been under the con- 
trol of an English butler and a superb French 
chef. These two men attend to the entire af- 
fairs of the kitchen and the table; and with a 
housekeeper to look after the other interests 


of the house, Mrs. Belmont has little or 
nothing to do. 
And thus things go on in Vanity Fair. 


Some may prefer the old way, and some the 
queer 


new; forit would be a 
people thought alike! 


world if all 






UNKNOWN "WIVES a 


WELI- KNOW MEN 
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*X—MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 
By Mary M. Hat 


HE wife of the now fa- 
mous author of the 
McKinley bill, is an 
excellent and interest- 
ing subject for this 
series of “ Unknown 
Wives of Well-known 
Men.” Her fitness, 
which is dependent not 
only on the fact that 
little or nothing is 

known of her beyond the limits of her home, 

and of the small coterie in which she reigns 
in Washington, is peculiarly evident. when 
the heroism of her life of suffering is con- 
sidered, and her bravery in meeting and over- 
coming pain noted, The life of such a woman, 
while interesting in its facts, is useful above 
all else, as an example. 

Mrs. McKinley, whose maiden name was 

Ida Saxton, was born in Canton, Ohio, in June, 











MRS. 


MCKINLEY 


1847. The families of both her parents were 


among the earliest settlers in that city, Mr. 
Saxton’s father establishing the first news- 


paper published there, and one of the oldest 
In the State, the Canton ** Repository.” This 
priority of inhabitance gave the family a posi- 
tion in society to which their wealth and per 
sonal attractiveness added not a little, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Saxton were fortunate enough to 
find, as their children grew older, that in addi- 
tion to inheriting their fortune and position, 
they seemed likely to possess also more im- 
portant and practical person: al qualities. Ks- 
pecially was this true of their oldest daughter, 
Ida. From her mother came a brightness and 
cheerfulness of disposition which have aided 
in making of her life what it is, while to her 
father she is indebted for the practical ability, 
business knowledge and strength of character 
which are hers. James Asbury Saxton was a 
man of strong character, great influence and 
practical beliefs. He secured for his daughter 
an excellent education, comple te and effective 
in its later application, in the local schools 

and afterwards at a seminary in Media, Penn- 
sylvania, which she left at the age of sixteen. 
Her ill-health, which even at this early age, 
was 4 Constant menace to her accomplishment 
of all that her ambition desired, interfered 
greatly with her school work; but by the ex- 

ercise of care and the best of medical treat 

ment she was able to complete her course of 
studies, 

Immediately upon herreturn from school, her 
father believing in the advantages to a woman 
of actual and practical business training and 
experience, took his daughter into the employ 
of the bank with which he was connected, and 





of “Unknown Wives 
* commenced in the last January 


* In this series of pen-portraits 
of Well-Known Men, 


JourNAL, the following, each accompanied with 
portrait, have been printed : 

Mrs. Titomas A. EpIson January 
Mrs. P. T. BARNUM February 
Mrs. W. FE. GLADSTONE. March 
Mes. T. De Wirt TALMAGE April 
Mrs. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW May 
LADY MACDONALD. June 
Mrs. Jor. © HANDLE HARRIS ° July 
LADY TENNYSON ° . . August 


Mrs. WiLt Cari 


* Any of these back numbers can be 
each by writing to the JOURNAL. 


ETON . ° September 


had at 10 cents 


for three years she held the 


position of assist- 
ant to him, 


At the end of this time she went 
abroad for a six months’ tour of England and 
the Continent, with her sister and a party of 
girl friends, ¢ hape roned by one of her former 
teachers. On her return fom this trip she 
began her social career in Canton, and from 
this time until the date of her marriage, Jan- 
uary 20, 1871, no one of the younger girls of 
that city received more attention or com- 
manded greater affection than did she. 
Her real knowledge of her future husband 
begins about this time, although they had met 
before her journey abroad in one of the nu- 
merous, unromantic and ordinary ways known 
to modern C upid. Immediately after her re- 
turn, however, Major McKinley began to pay 
her marked atte ntions, and after a le ongthy 
courtship, was able to announce his engage- 
ment to Miss Saxton, and receive the congratu- 
lations which were showered upon him The 
engagement was brief, and has been followed 
by as happy a marriage as could be desired. 
For a while after their marriage, Major and 
Mrs. McKinley boarded ; but findingthis mode 
of life unsatisfactory, the *y betook themselves 
to housekeeping in a street near Mrs. McKin- 
ley'sold home. Here on Christmas Day, 1871, 
their first child, a daughter, was born. She 
lived to be only three years of age. A second 
child, also a daughter, died in infancy. 
Although delicate from childhood, Mrs. 
Me Kinley’ s actual invalidism dates from the 
birth and death of her second child. Her 
mother’s death occurring also about this time, 
it was deemed advisable that she and her hus- 
band should leave their own home ard remove 
to the Saxton homestead, in order that Mrs. 
McKinley might have constant care, and be at 
the same time a companion to her fi ther. This 
house, a large, three-story brick dwelling, sur- 
rounded by broad porches, is the architectural 
personific ation of the family who reside within 
its comfortable walls. Luxury, comfort, ele- 
gance, wealth, but at no time dis splay or os- 
tentation does it evidence, and as much of 
happiness as can be crowded into it does it 
contain. In this house, a few weeks only be- 
fore General Garfield’s election, and after his 
nomination, Major and Mrs, McKinley enter- 
tauined—on the occasjon of a Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Reunion in Canton—all of President 
Hayes’ family, Governor Foster, General 
Crook and General and Mrs. Garfield. Quite 
a handful of distinguished guests fora hostess 
—and an invalid hostess at that—to entertain ; 
but no one who knows Mrs. McKinley will 
need to be told that she proved equal to the 
occasion, 
In herassistance to her husband in his polit- 





ical life, Mrs. McKinley's achievements have 
not in any way been deterred by her ill 
health. When political honors were first of- 


fered Major McKinley, his wife did everything 
in her power to overcome his reluctance to ac- 
cept them. Believing firmly that his talents 
and iiitegrity would be of the #reatest value 
to his State, she was able to convince him of 
his duty, and from that first moment to the 
present time, she has encouraged him by her 
faith, and aided him by her practical advice 
and assistance. She has never wavered in the 
belief of her husband's convictions: in all his 
political attitudes she has been his strongest 
and unswerving advocate. She knows him and 
believes in him. It will readily be perceived 
that Mrs. McKinley is a firm believer in the 
McKinley Tariff, and is convinced that protec- 
tion is of vital importance to the country. 

“But she is such a devoted wife,” laughed 
a friend recently, in speaking of her, “such 
a model wife, believing so completely that 
what her husband does is right, and encourag- 
ing him to continue in so doing, that I’m 
perfectly convinced that if the Major were to 
enunciate a doctrine of Free Trade, Mrs. 
McKinley would be his first convert.” 

Though Mrs. McKinley is not actively ar- 
tistic, except in the beauty of the needlework 
which she does, she is an appreciative admirer 
of fine paintings and statuary. She does not 
care for music, but is an enthusiastic attend- 
ant—so far as her health will permit—of good 
dramatic performances, So great is her fond- 
ness for them, that last winter she and Major 
McKinley arranged to be in New York for 
several important “first nights.” Her read- 
ing is confined almost exclusively to news- 
papers, but she is a close student of them, and 
of public opinion as evidenced by them, 

Deterred by her unfortunate ill-health from 
actively serving in the many charitable un- 
dertakings and committees in] Washington— 
her winter home—and Canton, Mrs. McKinley 
performs her many charities unostentatiously 
and away “from the sight of men.’ Unable 
to receive the poor who come to her, or to in- 
vestigate personally their worth, she intrusts 
tosome member of her family her large alms- 
viving. Her fingers are almost never idle; 
and whatever of her handiwork is not sent to 
adorn the homes of friend or relative, will 
find its way to charitable bazaars and fairs; 
orinto the hospitals for distribution among 
invalids less fortunate than herself. 

Both Mrs. McKinley and her husband are 
members of the First Methodist Church in 
Canton. In Washington they attend—when 
Mrs. McKinley is able to be taken—the 
Foundry Church. 

Their home in Washington has been at the 
* Ebbitt,”’ where they have a charming apart- 


ment. Here they receive their intimate 
friends in the quietest but most hospitable 
manner, this constituting Mrs. McKinley's 


only participation in social life. 
In appearance Mrs. McKinley is anything 


but the conventional invalid. Her gowns are 
always fashionably made and _ trimmed, 
and the beautiful laces, fans, and = knick- 


knacks which she wears heighten the feeling 
of disbelief in her invalidism, which a first 
glance causes. A second glance at the face, 
however, shows that constant and acute suf- 
fering has been her portion. Her hair, which 
since a severe illness last winter in which her 
life was despaired of, is worn short, is now 
gradually turning gray. She is about five 
feet four inches in height, and weighs about 
one hundred and thirty pounds. 








A VERY HIGH 


By Emma C. De 


TEA 


Miss Ethel De uX vave 
And invited Albert Judith, and me 
We were each offered tea in a wee 


a very “ nich tea 


lina cup, 


Andasmall crispy cake, which was soon eaten up. 
Then with farewells, Judith, Alberta, and I 
Went home to cold turkey, baked beans, and 


mince pie. 


-*e- 


FAMOUS MEN BEFORE MY CAMERA 


By ABRAHAM BoGarpus 
Fk all the me 
mentoes of a 
busy life there 
is none that | 
estecm more 
highly than 
the chair 
which for forty 
years all sorts 
of men and 


women, big 
and little, great 
and small, 
young and old, 
have occupied during the time 
[ photographed them. It is an 
ordinary looking chair, built 
of good substantial wood, 
covered with leather, and warranted to stand 
a good deal of hard usage. Lam _ pretty safe 
in saying that it has been occupied by more 
prominent people than any chair in America, 
Six presidents have sat in it, besides such men 
as Thomas A. Hendricks, James G. Blaine, 
John A. Logan, William H. Vanderbilt, Jay 
Gould, Ole Bull, General Hancock, William 
Cullen Byrant, Professor Morse, Mr. Beecher, 
Dr. Talmage, Horace Greely, Wendell Phillips, 
Savard Taylor, Thurlow Weed, Schuyler 
Colfax, General Dix, and Admiral Farragut. 
Scores of Governors and scores of United 
States Senators, Cabinet officers by the dozen, 
Congressmen by the editors, clerygmen 
and physicians almost without number. 
General Hancock was aman who wanted 
everything thoroughly explained to him, 
When he called upon me to have some photo- 
graphs taken, he evinced such interest in 
photography and its progress that I felt it 
a pleasure to explain the subject to him as 
well asI could ina brief way. He was one of 
the finest looking, as well as one of the most 
dignified men L ever photographed, and in 
his manner he recalled the days of old when 
knights were bold. He conversed im 
graceful way on all 
particularly about 
taneous 





score, 


sort 


sal 
4 itis how eh- 
lar bills. 

the honor of photographing some 
of the wealthiest men in the world. I recall 
very distinctly the morning that William H. 
Vanderbilt came in to my studio, It was ata 
time when bank checks bore the engraved 
head of the man who kept large bank ac- 
counts, and Mr. Vanderbilt wished to have 
a facsimile on his bank checks. He came 
with a representative of one of the big en- 
graving establishments, and expressed great 
surprise that the work took such little time. 
He was very agreeable in manner, and asked 
many questions about the work. I gave him 
four sittings, took him in a great many posi- 
tions, and in less time than it takes to tell it I 
was through with the work. He laughingly 
said that he thought he was in for a morning 
of torture, and was much gratified when | 
told him that science was reducing the 

“torture” every day. 

Jay Gould is a hard man to get into a photo- 
graphic studio. It probably is because he 
hasn’t time. But how I came to get a good 
portrait of him was through a friend. Mr. 
Gould had promised to give this friend a 
photograph of himself, and had, time and 
again, excused himself for his neglect by say- 
ing that he had none. This friend came to 
me, arranged for a sitting, and the next morn- 
ing appeared in my studio with Mr. Gould. 
The latter did not know that he was to be 
photographed—at any rate, until within a 
moment or two before he reached my place of 
business. He has a splendid head, a good, 
strong face, and makes an excellent picture, 
but the day he came to me he was arrayed in 
very light and very thin summer clothing. 
This was at a time when photography had 
not advanced to such a point that it could 
take a person's picture if the clothing worn was 
white or of alight color. Lexplained to Mr. 
Gould that if he wished a good picture he 
should wear a black coat, and one of a little 
heavier material. He looked about the room 
in a nervous sort of way, glanced at his 
friend, and then in a low voice said to me, ‘I 
am afraid I haven’t time to change my coat. 
If you wish to make a picture of me you had 
better do it now, and take me as I am. 

William Cullen Byrant, the grand old poet, 
used to like to visit my studio. He dropped 
in there on several occasions. He was nota 
man of many words, but f found him pleasant 
and affable, yet dignified. He usually spent 
a half-hour or so in examining the specimen 
pictures on the walls, and I remember on one 
occasion he pointed out to me some of his 
classmates in college, famous men who joined 


the great majority long before the author of 


“Thanatopsis” did. He had a splendid head, 
and there was no difficulty in making a good 
picture of him. He would very often drop 
into my studio on his way home and explain 
that he was in receipt of a dozen or so of 
letters from people who wanted his photo- 
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rr ( 4 hie ¢ | ‘ 
li ve Gree are ed the urnie ! et n 
" l ever saw Hie w | tto my 
I Whitelaw Reid, now M ster to 
| inet PSuam Sinciair, lan In his day as 
e of the great workers on the “ Tribune. 
The great editor had just been nominated 


Stutes He 
an armiftu lof p upers, 
in the chair, adjt isted 
editorial page of the 


for the Presidency of the United 
into my studio witl 
threw himself carelessly 
his gl d to the 
* Tribune, began reading one of his own 
articles, and, without raising hiseyes to me, sai 
‘Fireaway! He had a great armiful of papers 


Curie 


aiSSCS 


turne 


which hethrew on the floor at his feet. When 
I wus —_ to take the picture, | posed him 
properly, rimade a very good lmipres sion. I 


took him i In several Positions i and | noticed that 
every time there was a moment's delay with 
the camera he picked up his papers and began 
reading with avidity At the same time | 


took a group portrait of Greely, with Whitelaw 


Reid on one side and Sinclair on the other. I 
doubt if any of those pictures are in exist 
ence. But the photograph then made at the 


first sitting of Greely alone is the one generally 
accepted as the best likeness. I have in my 
possession a letter from him acknowledging 


the receipt of the pictures—at least I suppose 
that is what it does, forit has taxed the ability 
of experts in chirography to decipher it. I 
regard it, however, us a pleasant memento of 
the great journalist and statesman. 

Of all the photographs of Henry Ward 
Beecher, the last one | took of him I regard as 
the best. He came to me upon invitation, 
He was quite stout, and panted a Jittle as he 
reached the head of the stairs leading to my 
atelier. He sat down on a chair near by, 
rested for a moment, then made a tour of the 
room and examined the pictures on the wall, 
He pointed outa number of his acquaintances 
and made some pleasant remarks about each. 


When he looked at the picture of Rey. 
Thomas De Witt, he said in an earnest voice, 
“That man was one of the noblest on earth,’’ 


He rested very easily in the chair 
his face in half-a-dozen 
he arose to go said, | hope you have made a 
good job of it,” andthen, ina laughing tone, he 
went on to add that none of his pictures were 
satisfactory to his friends. ‘*Thetruth is,’ he 
continued, “my eyes look as though they 
were just poping out of my head; something 
like the eyes of a lobster.”’ 

Of the hundred thousand men and women 
I have photographed, the man who med 
deepest impression upon me 
ing man | ever se" 


while I took 


positions, and when 


vey “LWO YOars, 
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A DAINTY GLOVE MENDER 


LADY never goes with unmended gloves, 
woman likes to have the 
gloves 


A and a dainty 


little belongings that tend to make her 
fresh and new 

us pretty as me, 

possible; so 
out of her 
imaginative 
brain has 
sprung this 
arrangement } 
of threads, 
needles, 
sors, and 
mender, all 
prettily 
grouped = and 
ready to be fast- 
ened on the 
dainty silk 
apron, in the 
pockets of which 
are the gloves 
that are to receive 
attention. An 
ivory ring has 
tied on it a pretty 
bow of bright 
yellow ribbon, 
one end sloped 
off toa point, the 
other cut out in 
a vandyke. In 
the pointed end 
are stuck a row 
of very fine 
needles, the size 
that will not 
break the kid, 
and yet have 
sufficiently large 
eyes to carry the 
thread. The threads—the regular 
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ones used for sewing gloves—may 
be gotten at most of the large 


glove shops, and are in the various 

shades of tan, gray, pearl and 

black. They are drawn over the 

rim, are loosely braided to keep 

them straight, and then are 

allowed to fall in a fluffy string. The little 
ivory ball, small enough to slip up in the 
finger of the glove, has a hole through the 
point, and through this is drawn a narrow, 
yellow ribbon, which is then tied in a bow 
and looped over the ring. At the other side 
a yellow ribbon holds the scissors in place, 
and when the industrious woman sits down 
to mend her gloves nothing is lacking; there 
is the needle, thread for it, the tiny mending 
egg that exposes the rip or tear, and the scis- 
sors that carefully clip the thread when the 
work is all over. If it were preferred, blue, 
pink, green, or, indeed, any color liked, might 
be used for such a chatelaine; but the yellow, 
especially when a bright color is chosen, is to 
be preferred to all others. 


AN OPEN SECRET 


By ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 
Laugh, my young daughters, and keeep your 
hearts yay 


rhe secret of happiness lies 
In holding the sunshine and driviny away 
The shadows that sometimes arise. 
Remember this truth in your childhood years 
Phat laughter is better than tears. 


rhis to you, maidens—’ tis sunshine that wins. 
The light of a true loving heart 
Shining out through eyes that 
dims 
Is the secret of beauty’s art. 
’ Tis also the secret of love, my dears, 
For smiles are more potent than tears. 


doubt never 


Better than beauty that fades from the face, 
This elixir of wondrous art; 
It vlorities ave with mavical grace, 
And warms the deep fount of the heart. 
No charm so able to hold and to win 
As love-light that shines from within. 


-e- 


THE TOTEM POLES OF ALASKA 


Mary J. 


By 


Ho_MeEs 
WAS very anxious to see 
the famous totem poles of 
the Indians, and, in my ig- 
norance, fancied they were us 
thick as blackberries, and 
expected to find one in front 
of nearly every rude hut on 
the shores of the bays and 
inletsof Alaska. How, then, 
was I surprised to learn 
that these relics of the past were fast disap- 
pearing, and that only one or two are to be 
found on their native soil, except at Fort 
Wrangel, where there are several still stand- 
ing, forming a kind of shrine which every 
tourist to that far north country visits. 
What is atotem? may be asked by some young 





reader of the JoURNAL not yet versed in In- 
dian Jore, and T reply: A totein is a tall cer 
post, or tree, sometimes fifty feet h* 


’ 


set up before the door ef * 
and curious! 


seed? 


Lue SHOW 
wes of these fam- 
we Nusband’s crest is repre- 
and, if he is a Crow, the figure of 
a crow takes precedence, followed by an eagle 
if his wife happens to be an Eagle, and so on 
through the subdivisions of the family tree. 
Only the aristocracy can afford a totem, as the 
cost is enormous and frequently ruins the 
man who erects it, for the occasion is one of 
great feasting and hilarity to which the whole 
tribe is invited, and as the festivity lasts for a 
week or more, the host nearly beggars himself 
before it comes to an end. In addition to the 
drink and the food, which is provided by 
canoes full, souvenirs are expected as at our 
grand dinners, and blankets and calico and 
money are freely distributed, the wealth and 
importance of the chief increasing in propor- 
tion as he gives away. Some of these totem 
raisings, or pot latches, have cost from one to 
two thousand dollars, and the owner is poor 
for the rest of his life, but feels amply repaid 
for the distinction to which he has raised 
himself by the grotesque-looking trophy in 
front of his house. 

Such in brief is the history of the totem 
poles; and as our boat drew near to Fort 
Wrangel the passengers were on the qui vive 
to see them, as this was their only chance. In 
spite of the pouring rain a hundred dripping 
umbrellas and mackintoshes were soon on the 
wharfandin the main street of the wretched 
little town, where no horse or mule has been 
for years, but which is ordinarily full of dogs 
and children and squaws. Now, however, 
owing to the rain, the dogs had the right of 
way, while the children and squaws stood in 
the doors of their houses laughing derisively 
us the long procession went by, and thinking 


sai Ob, 


us, no doubt, a set of lunatics, and wonder- 
ing why we should care so much for what 
was of so little interest to them. It was a 


walk of nearly half a mile, over wet grass and 
sand and seaweed, before we reached the to- 
tems, which are all neareach other, and two or 
three of which I will describe. In front of one 
house there were two poles, one for the hus- 
band and one for the wife, who belonged tothe 
Eagle clan and was so represented with the 
figure of a child, a beaver and a frog below 
her. The man, who was a Crow, figured with 
a tall hat, then a crow, achild, three frogs and 
an eagle, his wife’s coat-of-arms. His two pot 
laches must have ruined him; but, 
sation, be could admire himself in his tall hat 
and think how far he was above his neighbor 
who boasted but one totem. 

Another post, considered the most wonder- 
ful of them all, has on the top the figure of a 
bear looking down at the prints of his feet 
carved on the pole. 
used to be across beam, with three 
looking frogs in a row, while other carvings, 
equally fantastic, are to be found near, The 
Crow, however, takes precedence as, according 
to Indian mythology, he first made the world 
and then a woman, who is the supreme rep- 
resentative of the Crow family, and quite 
superior to the man, who was made last, and 
is head of the Wolf tribe. A Crow never mar- 
ries a Crow, but rather a Whale or Beaver or 
Frog, the man taking the totem of his. wife's 
fi umily and fighting under her flag. 

But with the advance of civilization the old 
cnstoms are passing away, and the totem will 
soon be a thing of the past. 
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A HINT FOR SCHOOL-GIRLS 


By CAROLINE b. how 
f is atrite saying that “* Every- 
thing has two sides,”’ and it 


is quite as true of the human 





body as of many other 
things. Do you go to 
school? If so, you carry 
books to and from the class- 
room—a great many books, 
probably, because it is cus- 
tomary for many different branches to be 
studied at the same time. Do you not carry 
this big pile—heavy, too, in proportion to its 
size—upon your left arm? Certainly; it 1s 


quite natural to do so, and thereby leave the 


right hand and arm free for use. Did you 
everstop to think what effect this weight 
upon one sideof the body was having every 


minute upon every other part of it? 

Now, consider the matter fora moment. You 
have an adequate idea of the spine, its con- 
struction and location, as well as of the rela 
tive position of the other organs of the body ; 
and, do you not see how, when the arm is ex- 
tended to sustain a weight upon one side, the 
spine is, in consequence, pulled out of its up- 
right position? and, as a further and natural 
consequence, every vital organ is more or less 
disturbed? Pile up five or six medium-sized 
books—it may be well to add an atlas to give 
an extra awkwardness to the load—grasp this 
in your Jeft arm, and rest the whole burden 
upon your hip. There! Now consider that 
you keep this position for a certain length of 
time each day for five days in the week, and 
for forty weeks in a year, do you wonder that 
your left hip and shoulder are higher than the 


right ones? That you are crooked, round- 
shouldered, narrow-chested and one-sided—in- 
side as well as out? It would be strange if you 


were not; and if, as a result of the inward 
wrench, you have not a backache, or sideache 
or headache, or a torpid liver, or weak lungs, 
or indigestion, or sleeplessness—some physical 
ailment or other, which neither pills nor pow- 
ders, plasters nor poultices seem able to cure. 

Curvature of the spine (sa medical term of 
such dreadfi! « that the mention of 


it mee! 1 sober. There is 
e, Which may not 
results being too 


pt by thesutlerer 


is trouble is di- 
t load of books 
ks must be car- 


ut, fortunately, 
vt doing so. In 
more at a time 


sol Carry 


absolutely necessary. Sometimes 
wus is done because the added weight or bulk 


is too small to be considered of much account, 
If a study hour is allowed during the session, 
as is the case in most schools, use it so profit- 
ably that one or more books can be left in the 
desk, instead of being taken home. Then, by 
all means, have a strap or a bag for the rest of 
them, that no part of your strength may need 
be given to keeping them together, and then 


carry them in front of you with both hands, 
orwith one hand, first on one side, then on 
the other, the weight hanging from the 


shoulder. The burden managed in this way 
will be, instead of an injury, a positive bene- 
fit, if you stand erect with shoulders well 
thrown back; andis similar to the effort made 
to carry a basin of water on the head, without 
spilling it. All girls want to be beautiful and 
graceful, but how few realize that, by a disre- 
gard of some simple matters—disregarded 
often because of their very simplicity—they 
are not only effectually destroying all grace 
and beauty, but allowing themselves to drift 
into astate of semi or entire invalidism for 
their whole future lives. 





Packer’s 


Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.” 


Medical Standard, Chicago. 


“It Soothes while it Cleanses.” 
Medical and Sury. Reporter, Phila. 


‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’ 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists. 


$100 in GOLD 


Will be given by us on Jan, 15th next, to the person sell 
ing the largest ’ 

© oeaher Ef SHERWOOD'S WAX BLOCKS 
for cleaning and waxing Flat Irons, during the rest of 
this vear. This block takes off all Rust, Starch, Dirt or 
any roughness, and waxes the Iron with Beeswax all at 
once. Samples sent by mail for 25c., with full particu 
lars of above Special Offer. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


DRINK HOT WATER! 


‘*‘What Must I Do to Get Well: 
and How Can I Keep So?” Ati 
entertaining and instructive work, 
thoroughly explaining the 

= RY” 
method of treating chronic diseases. 
3y MRS. STUART, a life-long friend 
and associate of George Eliot. Ele 
gantly bound. Mailed on receipt of $1 
W. A. KELLOGG, Pub., 1023 6th Ave., New York. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. Established 1507. 
Ladies from adistance may board in ime Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress. Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss C LAR. \ B. AUR, C incinnati, 





Obio. 


fi G irls, 
Miss Aiken’s Boarding and Day School {2¢..6:i5.:3 
in 1855, prepares for college, travel and home. For cir- 
culars, apply to CATHERINE AIKEN, Stamford, Copn, 
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EAL after peal of merry laughter 
rang out over the transom above 
the door of Breen & Hatherton’s 
law olflice, in the brown-stone block where 
various signs ornamented the niches between 
the large windows. 

Other offices opened from the rooms devoted 
to the legal business of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, but the doors were always closed 
save those which led into theluxurious apart- 
ments of Smart & Norton, two intimate friends 
of Breen & Hatherton. Lawyers seldom 
quarrel among themselves, the quarrels of 
other people prove too remunerative, and the 
special departments of law which these 
friendly neighbors followed in no way con- 
flicted. They were known all over “ Law- 
yers’ Row” as the‘ Jolly Bachelors,’ and 
merry sounds were not uncommon in and 
around their rooms. They were popular young 
bachelors, too, and were generously remem- 
bered by the fair sex with invitations to all 
manner of entertainments. In temperament, 
they were totally unlike; in matters of social 
life they seldom agreed, and yet they were the 
best of friends. : 

*T wonder what is up now,’’ said Ned, the 
elevator boy, as he listened to the 
laughter which stole away into every 
corner of the halls. “Those men 
have no end of a good time,” he said 
to himself. ‘* Nobody asks them to 
come in by nine o'clock, or howls at 
them to get up in the morning.” 

Yes, they were jolly. Something 
remarkable had happened and three 
members of the quartette were laugh- 
ing at Mr. Jack Breen, the senior 
member, a reserved bachelor of forty- 
five, who had just announced his 
engagement to a lovely young lady. 
It seemed incredible; and his friends 
were inclined to consider it a good 
joke. He was the very last man of 
the group to be suspected of such a 
proceeding. He had said again and 
again that no amouut of money or 
persuasion would induce him to re- 
sign his liberty; and yet, here he sat 
telling his friends that it was all 
settled, and the wedding would take 
place in two weeks. 

Even his partner was surprised, 
and gave a low whistle. 

““ Awfully sudden, isn’t it Jack?” 

“Yes, it surprised me; in faet, I 
am not quite sure of my.own 
identity yet.” 

“ Who is the lady?” 

“ Berenice Putnam.” 

“Whew!” ejaculated one of the 
friends. “How did you happen to 
meet her? She has been out of 
society for some seasons on account 
of her mother.” 

“That is the reason I chanced to 
meet her,” said Breen, calmly, 

** Has she any money?” asked Mr. 
Smart, the flippant member of the 
group. 

** Really, I never asked her,’ 
the sarcastic response. 

‘She is a fine girl,’’ said Hather- 
ton, who felt bound in honor to 
stand by his partner. sut Jack, you are the 
last man I ever thought of marrying.” 

“So I thought,” was the laconic reply. 

“You have been a very Joey Bagstock for 
slyness,”’ said Smart. ‘Why I never saw 
you show the slightest attention to any girl.” 

““T never did.” 

“Come, tell us all about it,’’ said Norton. 
“ Positively, Jack, you have given me sucha 
turn, that I shall decline my dinnerto-night.” 

“T told you it was sudden,” said Jack, “and 
such matters are not to be jested about, [ as- 
sure you. Welhave been associated here for 
ten years now, and when I repeat that I am as 
much surprised as you are [am simply tell- 
ing you thetruth. As old friends you have, 
ina way,a right to know something of the 
affair which must be considered as told you in 
confidence,” 

“The ‘Jolly Bachelors’ will 
tell,’ said the irrepressible Smart. 

“It is like youto make aclean breast of it,” 
said Hatherton, who loved his partner like a 
brother. 

Mr. Breen threw away the cigar he had been 
smoking, wiped his lips with a dainty mou- 
choir, and began. 

“You all remember old Skinflint, my 
wealthy client, and his houses on Bancroft 
street which I have charge of? 

“He wished me to callupon Mrs. Putnam, 
whose husband was at one time interested 
with him in the property ; it was necessary to 
obtain a release from her. As you know, she 
has had a shock and is very feeble. When I 
called Miss Berenice came into the hall to see 
me, and entreated me to make matters as easy 
as possible for her mother, since her health 
Was so poor, and she had suffered much from 
the persecutions of Skinflint. I had thought 
her pretty before, but she was certainly very 
charming as she stood there pleading for her 
Invalid. IT am fully convineed that many 
women are always most beautiful in their own 


was 


never, never 
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“She seemed like another yvirl . . . 


just. 
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homes; that is, the kind of wo- 
men who are best fitted to make 
homes.” 

“True, most noble 
pher,” said Hatherton. 

‘Well, Miss Berenice stood 
there without one thought of 
herself or her surroundings, and 
pleaded with me, as if I were a 
monster, to care for her precious 
invalid. 

* We had a terrible time with 
the mother; she refused to sign 
the papers, although Berenice 
entreated and coaxed her like a 
petted child. It has been a pretty 
difficult piece of business, and I 
have been obliged to call there 
several times, for old Skinflint is 
obstinate and exacting. Every 
time I have called I have seen 
Miss Berenice in a new phase. 
She is simply perfect, boys.” This solemn 
assertion caused Smart to laugh aloud, made 
Norton walk hastily to the window to hide 
his smiles, and led Hatherton to say, ** Then 
you are the very man for her, old boy.” 

* Youmay laugh if you will,” said Jack; “I 
am not oneof the spooney sort, as you know ; 
but a woman who has so much tact, patience, 
gentleness and good grit, will provea woman 
worth winning; she deserves a better fate than 
wearing herself out in a sick room.” 

“ Better exhaust herself in waiting upon 
Jack Breen, Esquire,’ said Smart. 

“Tf Jack Breen has not manliness to shield 
her and care properly for her, he had better 
die here and now,” said the lawyer with a 
flash of his dark eyes, 

“ Beg pardon,” said Smart, “you must not 
mind my nonsense, Breen; go on with the 
story; [have admired Miss Putnam for years, 
at a distance.” 

* You would admire her more if you knew 
her,” said Breen, quietly. “She has taught me 
some things already. When she came to me 
the other night and placed a little jewel case 
in my hand, saying: ‘ Please take these, Mr. 
Breen, to usein the settlement of this case, and 


philoso- 







She 


whatever yon do never let my mother know 
that I have given you these jewels; they are 
very valuable; my father gave them to me not 
long before his death, when he was considered 
arich man, Usethemallif need be, but spare 
my poor mother further annoyance; she has 
suffered much from your client, and I am 
only too grateful to him for sending a gentle- 
man like yourself to arrange with us; you 
have been so quick to catch my signals, when 
to speak, and how, that my dear mother im- 
agines you to be her friend rather than her 
enemy's counsellor, [am sorry to trouble you 
so much, but the doctor tells me that mamma 
is liable to leave me at any time, and I shall 
make her happy at any cost.’ There she stood 
with her beautiful eyes full of tears, while I 
had her diamonds in my hand. Somehow I 
felt at that moment as if my education had 
been neglected. Kyvena Harvard man finds a 
supreme moment when the egotism and non- 
sense is knocked out of him. and i began to 
reflect upon all the mean things I had said of 
women in general, and young women in par- 
ticular. I tried to return the jewels, but she 
looked so hurt I could not insist. It is a 
peculiar case, if you look at it in a purely 
legal aspect. The old lady has lost a certain 
document which invalidates her claim, and 
prevents her from receiving any income from 
the property. Now, my client knows this, and 
insists that she shall resign all claim to the 
estate, or pay an enormous sum for the taxes 
and the repairs which have been placed upon 
the property. I went to Skinflint and told him 
that I must resign the case; he protested; but 
] told him that I did not want money enough 
to take it from the widow and fatherless, and 
I was convinced that Mrs. Putnam's claim was 
Then I went around to their flat to tell 
the ladies, or at least to tell the daughter, that 
I was ready to fight for her.” 

* Did you sell the jewels?” asked Norton, 

“Yes, to myself ; my bride will wear them.” 


“Tell us how it was settled,” said Smart, 
“Tam dying to gain a little experience; they 
say matrimony is a contagious disease.”’ 

“If you do notstop scofting he will tell you 
nothing,” said Hatherton. 

“Tovly want to know how our good old 
Breen was caught at last,’ said Smart. 


“Ido not know myself,” said Breen, “I 
am telling you the truth. When I went in, 
Berenice was making some toast for her 


mother, and they insisted that I should take 
tea with them. After a suitable time, I 
announced that I was convinced of the justice 
of their claim, and had so arranged matters 
that they would henceforth be exempt from 
further annoyance, ‘They were overjoyed, es- 
pecially Berenice. She seemed like another 
girl. She brought out her mandolin and 
played for us, told stories, and joked with her 
mother, until the old lady said to me in a 
burst of confidence, when Berenice had quitted 
the room: ‘ Do you know, Mr. Breen, it is the 
first time she has touched her mandolin since 
her papa died, and she has been so good to 
me.’ After atime the old lady fell asleep in 
her reclining chair, and we sat there by the 
open fire chatting like old friends. The only 
thing I can remember is, that I asked Berenice 
to marry me, and she refused.” 

“You don’t mean it,’’ exclaimed Smart. 

“T thought she would catch at the hook at 
once,”’ said Norton. 

“ Boys,” said Jack Breen, with a very serious 
face, “ your education is at fauit; I assure you 
that a refined, delicate and cultivated woman 
will never give a hasty answer to such an im- 
portant question.” 

* Refused you?” said Hatherton. 
not quite understand it.” 

“IT can,” said Breen, “she was perfectly 
right— 


“*T can- 


** Gold lieth deep, 
But mica greets the day.’ 
She said she could not marry any one without 
a full knowledge of his tastes, views of life 
and religious belief; besides, it would be im- 
vossible to burden any man with the care of 
ier mother. I protested, and made plea after 
plea; but she stood firm while expressing her 


brought out her mandolin, and played for us” 


warm thanks for my great consideration and 
kindness. So we parted. Now you know 
why I took that sudden trip to Washington. 
When I returned I calledupon her, and some- 
thing in her manner led me to think that she 
was my sincere friend, if she had refused me. 
I ventured once more to ask her to become 
my wife, and after some delay it is settled. 
She is good enough to accept me with all my 
faults. No, no, boys, don’t congratulate me ; 
condole with her. Ever since she consented 
to take me, I have been finding out my ignor- 
ance in a thousand things.” 

Mr. Breen arose, lighted a fresh cigar, and 
went out. His confession had cost him a 
greater effort than his hearers knew. 

“There goes a good man_ spoiled,” said 
Smart. 

** Nonsense,” said Hatherton, “ it will be 
the making of him.” 

* Why don’t you goand do likewise then?” 

* Because I cannot find any woman whom 
I dislike sufficiently to punish with my crank- 
iness every day in the year.” 

Jack Breen’s engagement was a nine-days’ 
wonder. Many refused to believe it; some 
wondered why he had chosen Berenice Put- 
nam, and more why he had cared fora wife 
at all. when he had such comfortable bachelor 
quarters. A few malicious people, the wasps 
of society, insisted “‘that Berenice Putnam 
had laida plot tocapture the fortunate lawyer”; 
while others knew he was too shrewd to over- 
look the fact that the western investments 
in real estate, made long since by Mr. Putnam, 
were likely to bring forth a rich harvest. 
There was another faction, to which the Gov- 
ernor’s wife belonged—the kindly people, who 
rejoice in the happiness of others, and espe- 
cially in the joy of lovers of any age—these 
good people thought Mr. Breen a very fortu- 
nate man to win such a prize. 

As for Berenice, she had little time to think 
of herself; her mother required all her care. 
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Then it was that the Governor's wife, who had 
been a school-mate of Mrs. Putnam, came to 
the rescue. She was one of those royal souls 
who never forget old friends, let fate or for- 
tune do their worst, and the moment when 
the news reached her, told in a little flattering 
note from her god-child Berenice, she insisted 
upon acting as chaperon. It was she who 
ordered the modest trousseau, who made all the 
arrangements for the wedding in church, be- 
cause the mother would keep a promise made 
to her dead husband; and she it was who 
went with Jack to superintend the furnishing 
of his new home, a home which Berenice was 
not to see until after the ceremony. 

“IT know that child’s artistic soul,” said Mrs. 
Apthorp, “and it should be fed; she has done 
nothing but think of others for years, and 
now we will think of her. It will be the easiest 
thing in the world for her to rearrange matters 
if she chooses.” 

During this busy period, Jack amused his 
legal friends by asserting over and over again 
“that he was just beginning to obtain an edu- 
cation.” 

* T never dreamed,” said he, “ that such pro- 
saic things as tables and chairs could prove so 
interesting. Do you know, Hatherton, that Mrs. 
Apthorp has tried a dozen places in search of 
a dainty sewing chair for Berenice? I have 
acquired a good bit of knowledge which will 
help us out in that case of Durkee & Lynn.” 

A few days after, Jack discovered that a 
kitchen range was connected with a famous 
patent law case, and that the carpet in his hall 
was bought up by asyndicate which threatened 
to do serious injury to the legitimate trade in 
such articles. Everything in the house met 
a question of political economy, or social 
science. 

The man who put in Jack’s coal gave him 
some new ideas of the tariff, and the old Ger- 
man who was filling mattresses in the fourth 
story—because Mrs. Apthorp insisted “that one 
could only be sure of good hair and pure, 
when it was done in the house”—told Jack a 
story of fraud which led him to regard his 
own profession as remarkably honest. The 
men who were frescoing the drawing-room 
not only taught the lawyer some- 
thing concerning “tints” and “tones,” 
but their relation to health; and, 
when the plumbing was reached, 
Jack went out and spent hours con- 
sulting the best authorities in sani- 
tary science before he could decide 
how his home shoyld be fitted up. 

Paint, paper, coal, china, glass and 
furniture all demanded serious atten- 
tion, and Jack who had hitherto 
flattered himself that he had been 
liberally educated, now found him- 
self lamentably ignorant. 

He became so interested in ques- 
tions of rental from the standpoint 
of those who were working for him, 
that his own property acquired a 
new interest in his eyes, and the 
taxes of the poor man was not “a 
mere fad of certain reformers.” 

As to matters of etiquette, with 
the aid of Berenice and Mrs. Apthorp, 
he found himself only able to come 
to the surface after a plunge into 
the ocean of proprieties. 

In Mrs. Putnam’s sick room all the 
new and dainty appliances which 
modern science had created to render 
the sum of human wretchedness less, 
made him quite ashamed of his for- 
mer negligence concerning the quiet 
sufferers he had known. He had 
long conversations with Mrs. Put- 
nam's physician, and found another 
world of thought open to him, 

Like most honest men he had 
studied well in college, he had a 
superficial knowledge of the ills 
which burden humanity, of the in- 
fluence of the mind upon the body, 
but little patience with invalids. 

“ Positively, Hatherton,” he said 
to his partner, “it is quite a shame 
that we know so little of our own 
bodies.”’ 

There was very little sentimental 
nonsense about the wedding of Berenice. She 
would gladly have escaped the ordeal of a 
church wedding, but for her mother’s insist- 
ence. When Jack saw the woman he was about 
to marry, hold her mother's head on her breast 
in a mute caress just before they drove away 
tothe church, he thought her far too brave 
and good for him to claim as his own. There 
was an absence of tears; but a slight indraw- 
ing about the girl’s mouth told him, better 
than words, how her tender heart ached with- 
out one relative to bless her on her bridal day; 
and yet the girl was not thinking of herself, 
but of the invalid she must leave behind, 

Jack was a proud and happy man as he 
walked down the aisle of old Trinity with his 
wife upon his arm; and he was prouder and 
happier still when he witnessed her delight 
in the home he had prepared for her. 

Her mother was there to welcome her, 
thanks to the good doctor, and Jack found the 
world none the less lovely for the motherly 
greeting she gave him. Smart had said one 
day “It will be an awful bore, old fellow, for 
you to see an invalid always about ”; but 
Hatherton, who was madeina finer mold, said 
quickly, “ [remember reading somewhere that 
the presence of an invalid in a family sancti- 
fied the whole household, for it kept them 
from being selfish, and proved a blessing.’ 

‘* My dear son,” said the invalid, “ I shall not 
he here long, and I want to thank you here 
and now for your kindness.” 

It is a little curious to observe how Jack's 
education extends itself. Every Thursday 
evening the * Jolly Bachelors” dine with Mrs. 

green, and the topics under discussion take 
a wide range, while Berenice smiles upon her 
husband's friends and bids them welcome in 
such a cheery manner, that Hatherton, Smart 
and Norton, all declare Jack the most fortunate 
of men; as for Jack, he is fond of quoting Sir 
Richard Steele : 


“To love her 1s a liberal! education.” 
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THE LADIES’ 





TO ENTERTAIN AN 


EVENING PARTY | 


Bright Hints by Women who Have (Made Home-Evenings Pleasant 


ETIQUETTE OF EVENING PARTIES 
By Mrs, A. G. 


HER Eare no iron-clad rules with 

regard to party etiquette; yet 

a there are certain usual forms 

observed in good society ubout 

which no one can well afford to 

be ignorant. 

not mere conventionalities. 

They are, like the accepted rules 

of a well-ordered home, helps to both enter- 
tainer and guest. 


Lewis 


These forms are 


WHEN ISSUING PRINTED INVITATIONS 

to the effect that “* Mr. and Mrs. A will re- 
ceive their friends on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 5th, at nine: residence, 12 H avenue,” the 
invited parties understand perfectly well that 
full evening dress, flowers, gloves and carriages 
are the proper thing. In case the invitation 
cannot be accepted, “ regrets” must be sent; 
otherwise a favorable answer is understood, 
To such a reception no person except those 
named upon the envelope is expected, 


INVITATIONS TO AN “ AT-HOME ” 

are usually the ordinary, engraved visiting 
eard of the hostess, to which she adds in writ- 
ing,‘ At Home Friday evening, December sth, 
from 8 to 10. ‘These, inclosed in dainty white 
envelopes, are sent out at least one week ii 
advance of the evening named = An“ At- 
Home” gives unlimited liberty of dress, 
ranging from astreet costume with bonnet and 
dark gloves, to full—though quiet—evening 
toilette. After six o'clock dress coats are the 
rule. The hostess receives in full toilette, as- 
sisted by ladies similarly dressed. 


TO A PARTY OF TWENTY GUESTS, OR LESS, 
the hostess writes personal notes ,which may be 
sent as late as the day preceding the event, 
though three or four days earlier assures the 
guestthat heor she has not been taken upat the 
last moment to fill the place of some one who 
has declined. ‘* Very Bohemian,” advises the 
person invited that the matter of dress is 
nofimportant. Toan informal party like this 
a visiting friend may be taken along. 


THE QUALITY AND STYLE OF STATIONERY 
is quite an important item. No refined lady 
will use that which is either cheap or showy. 
The best is never too good. That which is 
jain, with no ornamentation, except, per- 
=e & monogram, without gilt edge, yet of 
finest texture and dainty pattern, is always to 
be preferred. It costs less than the “ latest 
novelties”? which often tempt the taste and 
yurse. But let no delusion of style lead a 
all to send out other than pearl, cream or 
the delicate mode tints, except when a * color- 
tea,” or something out of the conventional 
line of parties, is attempted. 


WHO SHALL BE INVITED 

is always a question more or less perplexing to 
hostesses. As a rule it is well to consider 
whether or not one’s guests would be conge- 
nial. Foraformal reception, oran “ At-Home,” 
it matters not so much how many kinds of 
people are brought together. Courtesy to host 
and hostess requires that for the evening, at 
at least, there shall be cordial exchange of 
civilities ; and there is little danger of dullness 
since everybody is sure to find somebody with 
whom to be social. 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT 


is not required for a formal reception. Or- 
chestral music is usually furnished. To arrive; 
to address the hostess and host; to be pre- 
sented to new people; to pass through the 
rooms greeting friends and acquaintances here 
and there; to test the skill of the caterer, then 
to make one’s adieux is the leaven of conven- 
tional routine at large receptions. Musical 
and literary members, for the purpose of bring- 
ing outsome promising young artists, are often 
introduced. It is always in good taste, and 
certainly a kindly courtesy, to thank and com- 
mend those who have contributed entertain- 
ment worthy of praise. 





SMALLER PARTIES MAY BE ENTERTAINED 


with music and readings. The hostess is for- 
tunate if among her invited guests there are 
amateurs who are willing to assist in this way. 
Novelty parties, such as ‘‘ Color Teas’”’ Frost, 
Harlequin or Pantomime parties; tableaux, 
which reproduce pictures familiar to the com- 
pany ; living statuary, in color or white ; guess- 
ing tableaux or amateur theatricals, though 
involving considerable previous preparation, 
carry the evening's enjoyment along with very 
little danger of failure. 





FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


there is no end of pretty novelties. Among 
them are marches led by some older young 
people; familiar stories represented by calis- 
thenic excercises; acting verbs; tableaux 
vivants grouped from illustrated copies of such 
familiar books as ‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” or, even “* Mother 
Goose” ; ring games around the favor tree, etc., 
etc., are all charming diversions. In a word, 


THE ETIQUETTE OF EVENING PARTIES 


consists in obeying that quick sense of kind- 
liness which always prompts those receiving 
to do all in their power for the happiness of 
their guests; and, for the guest to divine the 
time and place and how to assist their host 
and hostess to so direct the evening that all 
may spend it happily and in proper fashion. 


A “BONNET AND 


By Epna 

¥ " 

‘ ' 
frame of any age, size, or 
shape; ifsomeof them come from grandma's 
trunks in the yarret, instead of from last 
year’s hat-box, so much the better. The 
frames must be absolutely bare, but each 
young lady willbe asked to contribute enough 
material—old ribbon, silk, velvet, artificial 
flowers, or feathers—to trim an average bon- 

net, allowing generous measure. 

Send invitations to as many young men as 
girls, and ask each to bring of any stull what- 
ever, enough to make a necktie, whether 
* four-in-hand,” “ puff,’ *“‘claudent,” or plain 
straight bow. And tell each one to come pro- 
vided with a thimble, 

When your guests have assembled the first 
step is to divide the company into pairs. The 
“partner cards”’ having all been drawn, the 
lady and gentleman holding No.l go together 
to the tables where the frames, ribbons, ete., 
have been arranged; and while he chooses a 
bonnet and the materials which he thinks 
most appropriate, she picks out from another 
pile the piece of goods which she thinks will 
make him the most becoming necktie. Then 
they procure a supply of the needles and 
thread provided by the hostess, and sit down 
to sew; while pair No, 2 come forward, and 
soon until each lady is busily engaged with a 
ventieman and a necktie; and each pentle- 
manis giving his attention toa Jady and a 
bonnet. As neither is supposed to pive the 
other any help or advice, the fun is endless, 

At the expiration of the time set, the hostess 
rings a bell, and each pair of contestants pre- 
sent themselves with bonnet in place, and 
necktie arranged with all the artits fair maker 
can muster. As he comes before the com 
mittee every gentleman must, if requested, 
make a little speech, pointing out the chief 
merits of his production, and the difliculties 
which attended its manufacture. When the 
review is over, the committee—consisting of 
the hostess and, if possible, several other non- 
contestants—retires to compare notes, and 
soon the award of prizes is) announced, 
Two of these will be sufficient: one to the gen- 
tleman who, all difficulties considered, has pro- 
duced the most artistic and becoming bonnet, 
and the other to the lady whose necktie is pro- 
nounced most satisfactory. The prizes may be 
necktie or handkerchief cases, courtplaster 
cases (for the needle wounds), scarf-pins, hat- 
pins, bonbon boxes in the shape of hats, ete. 


NECKTIE” EVENING 
WARWICK 


OR utter whimsicality and absence 
of all stiffness in an evening party 

’ the “ Bonnet” party 

\ \ excelled. Invite from ten to twenty 

\ » of the nicest girls you know, and 
x ask each to bring with her a pair 
y of scissors, a thimble, and an old 

bonnet 


cCunnol be 
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A “COBWEB” PARTY 
IN WHICH AN EVENING'S FUN IS ASSURED 


HE rooms, halls and stairs of a 

wide house, all tangled in a 
web of strong twine, its guests 
struggling, twisting, tripping 
and weaving themselves to- 
gether in their endeavors to un- 
ats ravel the meshes, while the host 
YS stood laughing at the sight: 
that was the “ Cobweb.” 

It was startling to find those familiar rooms 
in such a haze of gray twine. The staircases 
were pitfalls; the dressing-rooms, traps. 
Kvery one warned every one else, and then 
went ignominiously down. Never had the 
maidens in the Whist Club been so demure ; 
with thoughtful gaze they looked ever mod- 
estly downward. When all had worked their 
way to the hostess, they were told to draw 
lots from trays of numbered cards; one tray 
for women, another forthe men. Each was 
given at the same time a little stick, on which 
to wind the string which fate had sent. The 
men's strings started at the hall table, the 
women’s at the rug by the library door. 

There were cards at their beginnings, like 
those which had been drawn. After one had 
found the right twine, one was to wind it up, 
following whithersoever it led. But to begin: 
The library doorway was an impassable web, 
one string after a turn or two about a sofa, 
passed directly through that doorway, and 
was caught on a far-away corner of the rug. 
The only thing its owner could do was to 
throw the stick in too, and then dizzily to 
convolve to it through an adjoining room ; 
the noisy, struggling crowd was left behind, 
and a most perilous voyage was accomplished 
all alone, after shoes, shoulders, hair, hands, 
sash, had been snared in turn. 

Then groups of two or three began to find 
themselves “knotted up,” and the oddest 
things came about. ‘ Excuse me, Miss High, 
but this string—” as a grave gentleman passed 
his arm about somebody’s waist. 

‘““Pardon me, Mr. Bea,” and a soft hand 
loosened the cord threatening to strangle Mr. B. 

Four times did a certain string lead back 
across a great parlor to one same rocking-chair. 
That string deserved a prize, and got it. The 
grandest web was swung between the baluster 
rails. There the unfortunate men who had 
drawn those threads which composed it, let 
themselves down, and climbed up again till 
its last mesh was gone. Incredibly soon the 
balls were all wound. There was no need for 
hurry. There was no prize for the first one 
through, but one could not help hastening 
through that combination. 

Many strings led to prizes; dainty trifles, 
painted by the artist daughter of the house. 
The others had spiders at their ends, made 
of larch cones and wire. 
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A “MILITARY” PARTY 


By Mapen G. Fosres 
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SSEMBLY will sound on April 

\ 14, 15890, at 67 Blank St Pleuse 
& report to Miss Dash ln = re- 
sponse to this dainty, hand-deco- 


a rated invitation, some twenty-five 
young people gathered on the 

q _ & 
a specified evening at Miss Dash's 
home, In the dressing-rooms 
the guests found streamers of red, white and 


blue ribbons for their adornment, and they 
were then ushered into the parlors by two 


small boys, clad in army uniform. The rooms 
were tastefully decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing; guns and swords were stacked about 


and the hostess wore a red, white and blue 
toilet. After“ Assembly had been sounded 
on the piano, the guests were detailed in com 
panies of four, each in charge of a Corporal 
of the Guard. They were told that they 
must make a charge upon ennui, the blues and 
kindred enemies. This was to be done thus: 
each company in turn was to entertain the 
assembly with some performances 
charades, pantomimes and the like. 

Half an hour was given the companies 
for arrangements and rehearsals, the resources 
of the house being put at their disposal, after 
which the entertainment was given. At the 
conclusion of the performances the enemy 
was declared vanquished, little banners were 
presented to the members of the company 
which, by common consent, had done the best 
fighting, and the “supper” call sounded. On 
the tables in the supper room, were stacked 
flays, and the place of each guest was designated 
by a tiny flag bearing his or her name. 


tubleaux, 
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PRETTY POLLY’S “PI” 


By Jean M. Turner 


PARTY 


RETTY Mistress Polly enjoyed a 

reputation for delightfully original 
PD evenings, but | think her last 
idea was best of all. In an upper 

Vpao corner of her invitations appeared 
aa * 2) a cleverly-drawn pie, and in a 

lower corner, “ Pi—December 27, 

1890." Some thought her spelling was bad; 
othert consulted the dictionary, and waited. 

When we were all seated, for convenience, 
in groups of four, each was presented with a 
pretty souvenir, bearing a number. Then the 
fun began, Little slips were distributed, type- 
written, apparently in a foreign tongue for 
the first line read : ** lowtuit eth rodo elt wosror 
ei.’ But when, in ten minutes, time was 
called, there were several who had made out 
four lines of an ancient Christtide song. The 
next task was to find the real names of twenty 
cities in alist which began with’ Thinanswog,” 
* Selimsaler,” and “ Bunghider,’ and a little 
longer time was allowed. The third slip con- 
tained fifteen startling statements, such as, 
“Heli Whitney wrote ‘The Excursion,’ ”’ **Napo- 
leon invented the cotton gin,” “ Wordsworth 
was called ‘The Litthe Corporal,’ ete., the 
problem being to put the proper subjects and 
predicates together. After several more rounds 
of original pi came the final test. Each guest 
Was given a paper arranged Jike this: 

No. 24, Mr. Brown, Six Worps 

4. early 23. preserve 6. love 

12. maiden 2. if 19. fortune 

This meant that Mr. B. was to go about till 
he found six papers bearing his number (24). 
Krom each he would get one word, and these 
six words he was to arrange in a quotation 
(with a personal application) to be immedi- 
ately written Gown and handed in. As every- 
one was moving about at the same time the 
search in each case was a long and merry one. 

After this the prizes were awarded to those 
who had presented the best and poorest sets of 
answers during the evening; they consisted 
of pretty china ‘ pie-plates’’; a “ pie-knife,” 
paper-cutter; a real mince pie and a copy of 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ At supper 
the. cakes, meringues, and even the ices were 
served in pie shapes, and a huge paper-crusted 
Christmas pie held favors. 
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TWO NOVEL IDEAS 


By Mrs. N. R. Harrincron 
HAT will entertain a large 
party very pleasantly will 
sometimes not do at all for a 
small one. The“ Faggot” party 
is especially suited to informal 
gatherings. All that the 
GI Ss hostess needs is an open fire- 
place and a few friends on 
whom she can rely. The invitation asks each 
to “bring a faggot and tell a story”; the faggot 
consisting of a small bundle of sticks, eighteen 
inches in length. There is to be no light 
except that of the flickering flames. Each 
guest in turn places his or her faggot on the 
fire, and while it burns tells a story, recites a 
poem, or recall some interesting bit of per- 
sonal experience. A vote may be taken at 
the end of the evening, and prizes given ac- 

cordingly; but this is not necessary. 
rINHE “Quotation” party is for a rather 
larger gathering, and requires more prepa- 
ration. Theinvitations bear appropriate quota- 
tions, the rooms are decorated with them, and 
the whole atmosphere is literary. The guests 
being conveniently seated, the hostess draws 
a quotation from a basket, and reads it aloud. 
The first guest is given a minute to name the 
author; and if he fails the point goes to the 
first who gives the correct name. Then it is 
number two's turn, and so on. This may be 
varied by calling an author’s name, a point 
being taken by the first one who gives a quo- 
tation from that author. A topic may be 
named and appropriate quotations called for; 
or quotations may be written in groups on 
slips of paper, and one slip given to a lady 

and gentleman together. 
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HINTS FOR HOSTESSES 
By A.ice M. House 


IWADAYS hostesses are on the 
alert forsomething new in the way 
of entertaining evening parties 
und clever yirls are constantly 
evolving devices from the crevices 
le” ) of their brains. The following 
& ideas have at least the value of 

i? containing many hours of enjoy- 
ment for evening parties: 





AN “AUCTION” EVENING 


— ky “Auction” party was surely invented 

for the hostess who wants to abandon her 
guests to delicious fun. The auctioneer, who 
stunds at the head of the table, has two decks 
of cards; the bidders, who sit around the 
table, have ten beans each. Six cards drawn 
from one of the decks are placed at intervals 
on the table, face down, and covered with the 
packages on sale, the deck being left in front 
of the auctioneer, Holding the other deck 
behind him, the auctioneer proceeds to sell its 
cards in twos, threes, fours or fives, deciding 
before offering them what bid will buy them. 
There is a deafening chorus when the auction 
opens. “ One bean!” “ Three beans!’ * Five 
Only the most profligate offers ten 
beans in the first rounds. If the cards are 
knocked down to him, he is out of the auc- 
tion. If he buys with seven or eight beans he 
can bid two or three beans for the next cards, 
or combine with his neighbor and divide the 
cards, if their combination buy any. When 
the deck has been bought up, the auctioneer 
calls out the cards in the impoverished deck 
on the table in front of him, The persons 
holding the cards answer and discard them, 
as they are called. But six of the cards will 
not be called for. The cards on the table are 
then turned up and the persons who hold the 
corresponding cards buy the packages that 
have covered them. The auction continues till 
the last article has been sold, the fun growing 
more and more intoxicating as it progresses. 


beans!” 


HOW TO GIVE A “CALICO” PARTY 


\ BlGi barn makes the best setting for a 
d “Culico” party, sheaves of grain and pyra- 
mids of pumpkins decking the floors, stalks 
of corn hanging from the rafters and weird 
Jack olanterns grinning in dark corners, 

Cut and fold the calico the size of note 
paper, and have the invitations printed on the 
face of the sheet. Fashion the envelopes of the 
sume calico stiffened. Calico may include 
lawns, vinghams, sateens and curtain calico, 
and the bizarre air of the costumes lifts the 
party out of the ordinary. 


ONE OF THIS SEASON’S NOVELTIES 

\ “PEANUT” party will be another of 
i this season’s novelties. If written 
invitations are issued, have two peanut shells 
painted in water colors on one corner of the 
paper. The hostess provides herself with a 
quantity of peanuts, and conceals them in 
every imaginable spot in the rooms where she 
is to entertain her guests—behind pictures, 
under mats, among the flowers, everywhere 
there are peanuts. After the guests have all 
arrived, a small bag is handed to each one, 
and the company are told that whoever first 
fills his orher bag with peanuts wins the prize of 
the evening. Then begins the merry hunting 
here, there and everywhere—for peanuts. A 
pretty way is to have the bays made of silk, 
with aribbon or cord and tassel at the top, 
and a fanciful design of peanuts on one side; 
they ure then preserved as dainty souvenirs, 


THE “ OBSERVATION ” PARTY 


AN SIXTH sense would be a boon to a man 
a atan “ Observation ”’ party, when he finds 
his five senses ‘steeped in forgetfulness.” 
There are blanks on his card for ten articles 
he is given ten seconds to see; for the ten in- 
struments inthe kinder symphony he hears 
but does not see; for the five spices making 
up the brownish powder he is given to taste; 
for the contents of the five bottles uncorked 
for himto smell, and for the five articles passed, 
when he is blindfolded again, for him to feel. 
FOR A LITERARY EVENING 
| I the party is to be blue-stocking in ¢har- 
acter, there is the widest choice from the 
conversazione and causerie francaise to the * Pro- 
gressive Topic” party. A “ European” party, 
confined to those who have traveledin Europe, 
has a foreign cast of its own. Each tourist 
brings some picture from the other side, the 
success of the evening lying with the guests. 
A “Curio” party calls fora curio for each 
guest, and adescription foreach curio. Pieces of 
Chinese workmanship, rare specimens, odd 
relics—endless things, in fact—may be carried 
to a curio party, and a medley of curious in- 
formation result, 


“ PROGRESSIVE CONVERSATION” PARTY 
i IR a‘ Progressive Conversation ’’ party, 

cards are provided with topics or questions 
for each lady. When the bell rings, each man 
finds his partner and converses on the topic 
assigned till the time is up, and he passes to 
the lady above, and so on, till he has con- 
versed with every lady. The balloting then 
begins, the ladies voting for the man they 
found most entertaining, the men for the lady. 
The largest numberof votes call for the head 
prizes, the least for the foot prizes. 


LAST YEAR’S LATEST PARTY 

6 a ‘“* Novelty ” or “‘ Razzle-dazzle”’ party, 
1 isa progressive party, but differs from 
every other, for it is a patchwork of them all. 
It varies with the hostess that inspires it, for 
given the cue, each hostess chooses her own 
games, Cards, polo, halma, angling or target 
shooting may he arranged alternately; or, 
doubling the games, checkers ard the “ spider 
and the flies,’ may be placed at one table. 
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‘A GROUP OF PRETTY SCREENS 
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‘By Maude Haywood 





HE treatment and decora- 
tion of screens must neces- 
sarily prove an interesting 
subject to all engaged in 
the beautifying of their 
homes. They are indispen- 
sable in every household. 
While their uses are mani- 
fold, they are in themselves 

extremely decorative, giving infinite scope to 
the talents of those possessing artistic ideas 
and clever fingers, amply repaying the labor 
bestowed upon them by either needle or brush, 
by setting off the work to the utmost advan- 
tage. In their manufacture it is not. necessary 
to use expensive materials in order to secure 
effective results, although, on the 
other hand, large sums can, if 
desired, be spent on them with 
advantage. Good taste in their 
choice and arrangement is, how- 
ever, absoiutely needful, and they 
should be suitable and in keep- 
ing with their surroundings. 

With some people there is an 
innate sense of the fitness of lines 
and harmony of color which go 
far towards the attainment of suc- 
cess in decoration. In designing 
a screen, much has to be taken 
into consideration, Its style and 
manner of treatment must depend 
entirely on its future use and 
position. These should be care- 
fully studied, and the whole de- 
sign planned before actually be- 
ginning to carry it out. Artists 
often make, not only a small out- 
line sketch of what they intend 
their finished work to be, but also 
wash in the general scheme in 
water-color, in order to have a 
definite guide to work by. Much 
failure and loss of time among 
the inexperienced is due to vague- 
ness of aim. It is not meant, on 
the other hand, that the sketch 
should give more than a very 
general idea of the finished whole; 
nor that it should necessarily be 
strictly adhered to in every 
minute particular, for then it 
would be a hindrance by cramp- 
ing the artist’s freedom, and its 
legitimate use would have been 
altogether missed. Its object is 
to be helpful by its suggestiveness. 

Where a screen has two or 
more folds, it is important that 
the subjects on each should har- 
monize well together. It is best, 
when possible, to have one design 
running through the whole. The 
effect is more pleasing and artistic 
than where each panel has a sep- 
arate interest, or a different story to tell. In 
the former case, that is to say, if the design ex- 
tends over more than one panel, they should 
never be finished separately, but set up and 
painted all together, because they are, in fact, 
one picture and must be treated as such. 

If money is an object it is always best to 
buy the mounts first, or at least, to ascertain 
their exact dimensions, because, if the artist 
has not taken these precautions, an unusual 
size or shape may have been selected in mak- 
ing the design, with the result that the choice 
of action lies between the two alternatives : 
of having a frame made 
to order, which in many 
cases proves quite an 
expensive affair; or of 
cutting down and alter- 
ing the panels, which 
often spoils the original 
scheme, and wastes both 
work and material. 

In the choice of 
mounts, if a screen is 
intended primarily as a 
shield from draughts, 
do not choose one which 
stands on feet, or has 
open-work below, for in 
that case its principal 
object will have failed, 
inasmuch as the cold air 
will still have free access 
to the apartment,or cosy 
corner. 

As to shape, height or 
size, the widest range of 
choice is permissible. 
Quaint or odd effects are 
often sought after, but 
good taste will always 
stop short of extrava- 
gance. In a three-fold 
screen the outer leaves 
are sometimes made 
narrower or shorter than 
the middle one. The 
very ornate frames in 
the rococo style are out 
of place in an ordinary 
apartment, while those 
of simpler make, belong- 
ing to a somewhat ear- 
lier period, are particu- 
larly suitable for the 
setting of Watteau sub- 
jects. Bamboo and rus- 
tic mountings are much 
liked for use in summer cottages. The latter 
can be very successfully manufactured by the 
school-boy during his holidays, or even by his 
elder sister if she possesses—like many a 
country girl does—an elementary knowledge of 
carpentry, a most useful accomplishment 
added to a skill in painting and embroidery 
where the aim is for inexpensive home 
decoration as well as for securing a truly 
artistic effect. 
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A PRETTY HAND SCREEN (Illus. No. 2) 


A HANDSOME DINING-ROOM SCREEN 
S a question of taste, also, no matter 
how beautiful, intrinsically, a heavy, 
handsome screen, such as that in illustration 
No. 1, might be, it would manifestly be out of 
place in a dainty white-and-gold parlor. It is, 
on the contrary, especially adapted for a din- 
ing room, and would also look well in a hall or 
library. It is somewhat elaborate in design, 
but could readily be simplitied by substituting 
some plain or figured material for the painted 
garlands and groups in the upper and lower 
panels. Plush, silk, embossed paper or leather 
might be used, according to individual prefer- 
ence. The framework can be of natural wood, 
oiled or varnished, or would prove effective 
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A HANDSOME DINING-ROOM SCREEN (Illus. No. 1) 


made of cheap pine, covered with leather. The 
material for the panels may be of tapestry 
canvas (woolen, if painted with the dyes), 
burlap, ordinary oil canvas or of bass-wood., 
The design should be painted broadly and 
boldly, although carefully, rather suggesting 
the detail than working it out too minutely. 
Aim especially for rich, deep coloring, ayoid- 
ing all crudeness or harshness of tone. 


A VERY PRETTY HAND SCREEN 


bh pretty hand-screen (Illustration No. 


2) is made of a delicate-toned silk or satin, 
having upon it an out- 
line design in gold cord. 
In enlarging the subject 
it will be noticed that 
only one-eighth need be 
drawn ; from this a trac- 
ing can be taken, with 
which the whole pat- 
,. tern can be transferred, 
im reversing it where 
necessary. After the 
cord has been applied, 
the screen is made up 
by stretching the silk 
upon a square piece of 
cardboard measuring 
six or eight inches each 
way; the backing is 
mounted on thinner 
cardboard of the same 
size, the two are joined 
together, and finished 
with a heavier gold cord 
and tassels. 


EMBROIDERED SCREENS 


SMALL single 
, screen gives an 
admirable opportunity 
for the display of skill 
in fine and elaborate 
embroidery—where the 
housewife has patience 
and ability for the un- 
dertaking. In these 
days of haste and hurry 
we have too little of such 
work. Exquisite and 
harmoniously blended 
color effects can be ob- 
tained fairly rapidly by 
darning in soft shades 
of silk. The background 
may be of mail-cloth, 
Roman satin, or other 
suitable material, Or may be also darned. 
When much time and labor is to be spent on 
a piece, great care should be exercised in the 
selection of the design, that it may be good 
both in style and drawing. This is a most 
important point to realize, for it is an undenia- 
ble fact that failures in embroidered pieces 
are, as arule, more generelly due to want 
of artistic merit than to any faultiness of ex- 
ecution. 


THE ARTISTIC WATTEAU SCREENS 
V ERY popular always are the pastoral 

idylls copied from prints or photo- 
graphs of designs by Watteau and his pupils 
and contemporaries. There is often a consid- 
erable amount of work in them, but if well 
executed the result is very satisfactory and ar- 
tistic; and they usually prove marketable 
among the owners of dainty homes. It is, 
however, of primary importance, that the 
spirit and characteristic coloring of these pict- 
ures be faithfully reproduced. Al) the tints 
should be soft, delicate, and rather subdued. 
In the costumes, pale pinks, blues, yellows, 
and their kindred tones, should predominate. 
These subjects, are especially suited to the 
painted tapestries so much in vogue; the 
landscape backgrounds being by this method 
rapidly and effectively laid in. Itis frequently 
the custom, in order to more closely imitate 
the old woven pieces, to copy not only their 
stvle, but also their old faded coloring. This 
by no means indicates that the tones should be 
made dirty or muddy. The 
secret of gaining the “ old” effect 
is to be sparing in the use of 
bright pinks and reds, and to let 
the colder tones assert them- 
selves. The carmines and rose 
tints always fade first; therefore, 
the flesh painting must not be 
brilliant. Make the reds dull and 
brownish, and in the pale dra- 
peries increase the contrasts by 
lessening the color of the local 
tones. In the trees make some 
of the foliage quite blue, and 
none of it very green. If possi- 
ble, study an old tapestry and 
note carefully which colors are 
most affected by its age, and in 
what manner. To get the im- 
pression of its hues clearly pic- 
tured in the mind will 
more practical aid than any 
amount of written description, 
especially if care is taken to think 
out the probable whys and 
wherefores of the changes which 
have taken place. 


A USEFUL TEA SCREEN 
A USEFUL double tea screen 
is 


made with a folding 
shelf at a convenient height from 
the ground, for setting down the 
cups and saucers. The panels 
above may be painted er worked. 
A design showing the tea-plant 
blossom is suggested as appro- 
priate. Japanese embroidered 
pieces are also very pretty for 
the purpose, and may often be 
bought very cheaply. 
SCRAP SCREENS 
FIAHE old-fashioned and time- 
honored serap screens will 
never find their way into oblivion 
so long as there are nurseries in 
the land. The children delight 
in them, half the joy being to 
yatch their manufacture, and with the ready 
imagination of youth to weave stories about 
the figures and scenes as the whole progresses. 
The best plan is to have canvas. tightly 
stretched in simple frames, which are hinged 
together, for the groundwork. These screens 
take a very great number of pictures, which 
can be gradually collected; those from the 
Christmas numbers of magazines, and also the 
colored supplements, issued by various period- 
icals in the holiday season, are particularly 
suitable. They should be cut out only as they 
are needed, because the shape will in each 
case depend entirely on the position they are 
to occupy. 
PRETTY AND YET INEXPENSIVE 
PRETTY and inexpensive screen (Illus- 
tration No. 3) is made of figured silk or 
cotton goods, gathered full, in a setting of 
bamboo, the lower panels being of plush or 
furniture velvet of a deep rich color, This 








A PRETTY YET INEXPENSIVE SCREEN (Illus. No. 3) 


mounting would also be suitable for em- 
broidered or painted panels. The design could 
be branches of blossom, in the Japanese 
style, with the addition of birds or butterflies, 
where the artist is willing to spend more 
time on the work, 


be of 








A LOUIS XVI SINGLE SCREEN 


LLUSTRATION No. 4 shows a Louis 
XVI _ single screen, which can also 

be made to suit various requirements, as to 
price and scheme of color. The mounting is 
either gilt or plain wood. Perhaps quite the 


daintiest method is to paint the design in 
tapestry dyes on the imported ribbed silk 
It comes either white or ecru, fifty 
Use the 


canvas, 
inches wide, eight dollars the yard. 








A LOUIS XVI SINGLE SCREEN (Illus. No. 4) 


Grenié colors, and outline the subject, tinting 
it in flatly with delicate tones, which should 
be shaded while still slightly damp. After be- 
ing allowed to dry, it may be necessary to put 
a few strengthening touches here and there. 
Jt is advisable for beginners to experiment on 
a spare piece of silk, as the colors alter a little 
and grow lighterin drying. Some would pre- 
fer to embroider this screen, using any kind of 


A JAPANESE FIRE SCREEN (lilus. No. 5) 


silk, satin, or other goods as a background. 
In this case, narrow ribbon may be applied 
where the loops and ends come in the design, 
and pale shades of velvet for the flowers. 
A JAPANESE FIRE SCREEN 

FIRE screen, which can be made to form, 

at pleasure, a double-shelved five-o’clock 
tea-table, is shown in illustration No. 5. The 
upper panel is, in the drawing 
swung over, and the lower one 
closed. It is made of Japanese 
matting, mounted on bamboo. 
The suggested decoration is 
apple-blossom. 


THE BACKING OF SCREENS 


th )R the backing of screens 

it is not necesary to buy 
expensive materials. The Ja- 
panese importing houses sell a 
cheap figured stuff, like that 
used on the native screens, 
which in many cases answers 
the purpose admirably, Sateen 
may also be used, It is quite 
easy and saves expense to 
mount and back screens at 
home, getting a working 
carpenter to make the frames 
where it is intended to cover 
them, as suggested above, with 
leather, or with plush, velvet 
or other Mant 4 For this 
purpose, and also in nailing 
on the backing, small gilt 
tacks or gimp pins should be 
used. 

Besides the materials already 
mentioned, gilt leather, or lin- 
crusta, will be found a delight- 
ful background for floral sub- 
jects in oils. Paint the shadows 
very transparently, and load 
the high lights. Outline the 
design, but not too heavily 
with pure burnt sienna, using 
a long-haired outliner. In 
making light summer screens 
for country houses. the various makes of 
linen goods in cream and ecru form a bright 
pretty background for painting or embroidery 
If the coloring is kept delicate a particularly 
cool effect may be obtained, which, for the 
purpose, is a most desirable result. 
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MAKING AND SAVING OF MONEY 


By Henry Clews 





lr does not require a genius 
lo nake money. Phe ac 

cumulation of wealth is, 
after all, an easy matter. 
It does not require 
education, breeding, or 
ventle manners, and cer 

tainly luck has nothing 
to do with it. Any man 
or woman may become 
wealthy, if he or she 
begins aright. The opportunities for vather- 
ing the nimble dollar are very numerous In 
this country. But there are certain funda- 
mental rules that must be observed. 

The first step to acquiring a fortune lies in 
hard work. I could give you no better advice 
than that given by Poor Richard, ** Save some- 
thing each day, no matter how little you earn!” 
Cultivate thrifty habits. Make your toil count 
for all that you can, Always save some por- 
tion of your wages, and then be on the alert 
for investment. If you do this wisely, your 
money will begin to accumulate, double, 
treble, and in a few years, perhaps, you may 
be a millionaire. 

The beginning is the most difficult. This 
magnificent Laptes’ Home JourNA of to-day 
was not born full-fledged. Advancement was 
made from the first number issued! But the 
beginning was right; the foundation was sure ; 
and so to-day the whole structure is a delight 
to the eye, and its fortune is made. 

Lay a good foundation for your fortune. 

Be brave, be generous, be helpful, be honest, 
do not over-work, keep in good health, culti 
vate your mind, be pure, and to these add 
thrift, and you need not fear. You cannot fail. 

Begin rightly. 

I would say to all fathers and mothers, 
teach your children the value of money. 
When they are old enough make them under- 
stand the worth of a penny. From the child's 
savings-bank in the play-room to the million- 
aire’s bank account is not along step. Itisa 
short and easy span. 

Keep a bank account. 

When you have saved one hundred, or two 
hundred, or five hundred dollars, look about 
for a good investment. Do not take up this 
or that scheme at a venture, but examine it 
carefully, and if you see your way clear, put 
your money into it. Real estate is usually a 
good investment. More money has been 
made in real estate than you could estimate 
inaday. A first mortgage is, in nine cases out 
of ten, safe. But take advice on the subject be- 
fore you invest. Go to some good conserva- 
tive man and get his views. I should advise 
the same course if you should put your 
money in stock or bonds, or railway shares. 
In fact, I should urge, before you invest a 
penny, that you get the best counsel on the 
subject to aid you in taking the right course. 

If your first investment prospers, by careful 
management, and by always being on the 
alert, you can increase your fortune by rein- 
vesting your profits. 

A man who had only a few hundred dollars 
left out of a fortune, called one day at a bank- 
ing house and asked to see the manager, who 
was a man of conservative mind and fully ac- 
quainted with the best and most profitable in- 
vestments, 

Throwing down his roll of bank notes, he 
said: * Invest this for me. Use your pleasure 
with it. I’m going to the country for the re- 
mainder of the summer. I will leave my ad- 
dress with you, and you can let me know 
what you do with it.” 

The man walked out, and was not seen 
again for many months. His money was judi- 
ciously invested on his carte-blanche order, and 
began to accumulate. The house duly in- 
formed him, according to its business methods, 
of his good luck, but nothing was heard from 
him personally for some time. 

Some months afterwards he presented him- 
self at the banking-house, rosy health beam- 
ing in his face, well-dressed and portly. The 
manager failed to recognize him at first, but 
when his memory was refreshed, he recalled 
the circumstances of the case. 

Now, this was an example of a man who 
more than doubled his savings by simply tak- 
ing the advice of an experienced and reliable 
man. And this is not a solitary case. It is 
one of many such that happen every day 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. 

How did Samuel J. Tilden attain his ele- 
vated position and immense fortune? Simply 
by the exercise of thrift and industry, together 
with a certain degree of common sense, the 
capacity for taking advantage of the chances 
thrown in his way, and his own smartness for 
turning them to the best account. 

It will not do for any one to sit down and 
wait for the coming of wealth and fortune. 
Industry, persevering and untiring, is essential 
to the accumulation of money. 

I have myself some little knowledge of the 
toil attendant upon the amassing of wealth, 
and I have the highest respect and sympathy 
for the man who, in the face of adverse cir- 
cumstances, turns his pennies into dollars, and 
his dollars into millions. 

The life of Commodore Vanderbilt affords 
singular scope for reflection on the immense 
possibility of a great business capacity to 
amass a large fortune in a few years, especially 
in this country. From being the possessor of 
a row-boat on New York Bay, he rose in sixty 
to be the proud possessor of $90,000,000. 

illiam H. Vanderbilt, his son, obtained 





Notre—This article, rather out of the ordinary run of 
articles published in’ the JouRNAL, is printed for the 
efit of mothers and fathers—for their own 
knowledge and interest, and to inculcate the principles 
of ; and economy in the minds of their boys. It 
{is from pen of one of the wealthiest bankers in New 
York city, and the hints and su tions given through- 
out the article are, practically, leaves from his own ex- 
Eoiror, Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. 


$75,000,000 of this, and largely increased the 
fortune before lis death 

It has been truly said that any fool can 
make money, but it takes a wise man to keep 
it William H. Vanderbilt's ability was siz 
nally displaved in keeping lutact Us great 
fortune, besides adding easily once again as 
much more to it I make sper lal mention of 
Mr. Vanderbilt because he was not a specula 
tor, in the true sense of that term. He was, 
first and for all time, an investor. And every 
man in this great Republic has the privilege 
ol walking in his footsteps 

Collis P. Huntington came to New York 
when a boy of fifteen, without a penny. His 
father was a farmer and small manufacturer, 
Collis early showed great slirewdness in busi 
ness, and unlimited energy and resolution. 
But success is not usually attained without 
long and persistent effort, and so Mr. Hunt- 
ington found to be the case. But after years 
of hard work his fortune was made, and now 
heis worth about $30,000,000, He is still, how- 
ever, a hard worker, and employs, directly or 
indirectly, thirty thousand men. 

Leland Stanford received an academical 
education and commenced the study and prac- 
tice of law. At twenty-eight years of age, a 
fire wiped out his law library and other prop- 
erty, which led him to the west in search ot 
better fortunes. Here his native shrewdness 
and energy asserted itself, and soon the dollars 
began to multiply. Now he is worth from 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000, 

Darius ©. Mills is one of the most notable 
figures daily seen down town in New York. 
He was born in asmall town on the Hudson 
River some sixty years ago, and began life in 
very humble circumstances, His courage was 
equal to that of a Richelien, and his caution, 
conservatism, energy, and industry, were all 
fully developed. He has always been depend- 
ent on his own exertions, and has fought his 
way up in life by sheer force of his own 
keen intelligence and undaunted enterprise. 
In the battle of life he has achieved signal 
success. He is worth about $20,000,000, 

John W. Mackay was born in the humblest 
circumstances in Dublin, Ireland, some fifty- 
five years ago. Coming to this country very 
early in life, he worked for a time on board 
ship. During the years that followed, in 
whatever occupation he engaged, he labored 
industriously and faithfully. He saved his 
money, and watched his opportunity, which 
so very few people do. He is now twenty 
times a millionaire, and all by reason of hard 
and continuous effort and thrift. 

The late James ©, Flood was once a poor 
boy of New York city, and became worth 
more millions than can exactly be estimated. 
He made his money by shrewd and successful 
investment, and by the exercise of energy, 
self-reliance and thrift. He had a remarkable 
rise, but showed himself equal to the surpris- 
ing good fortune which attended his strange 
career. And that was nosmall thing. Itis a 
great matter to be able to view one’s success 
without any untoward feeling of exultation. 

The wealth of the Astors is remarkable for 
the way it has been kept intact, and for the 
steady and considerably rapid augmentation 
which is continually taking place. The elder 
Astor made a mint of money out of the fur 
trade, and would have continued in that busi- 
ness, but he found that investment in real 
estate was vastly more profitable. The family 
has steadily adhered to this line of invest- 
ment through three generations. 

George Peabody was a poor Massachusetts 
boy who, by hard industry, rose to be one of 
the great millionaires of his day. His fortune 
at one time exceeded $10,000,000, and during 
his life-time he gave away more than $7,000,000 
to charitable purposes. His millions arose 
from pennies, by the exercise of thrift, honesty 
and persevering effort. 

Alexander T. Stewart, “the merchant 
prince,” amassed his millions by close atten- 
tion to business and by the aid of shrewd 
common sense and thrift. He was reputed to 
be one of the three wealthiest men in the 
United States, Commodore Vanderbilt and 
John Jacob Astor being the other two. He 
left an estate exceeding $20,000,000. 

Peter Cooper had a hard time of it getting 
an education. He was born in New York, one 
hundred years ago, and at the age of seven- 
teen was apprenticed to a shoemaker. He 
tried his hand at several trades, and got to- 
gether a comfortable fortune of about $6,000,- 
000, through unremitting toil, conscientious 
devotion to duty, and economical habits. 

August Belmont came to New York poor, 
and lived to be worth some millions. Pru- 
dence, acuteness and sagacity, were the instru- 
ments by which his wealth was accumulated. 
His successful career is an illustration of the 
fact that this country affords a fine opportu- 
nity for the intelligence, thrift and industry, 
not only of native Americans but of the Re- 
public’s adopted citizens. 

Austin Corbin began in moderate circum- 
stances. He took up the study of the law, but 
soon forsook that field for the financial world. 
He is a man of strict probity, energetic and 
genial. He has piled up his millions by con- 
stant effort, and attention to all the little de- 
tails of his profession. 

Cyrus W. Field is another apt illustration. 
He has been termed a locomotive in trousers. 
The simile serves to convey an idea of the in- 
defatigable energy of the man. His indomita- 
ble resolution and his energy of character 
have placed him high among the distinguished 
men of the age. 

Vice-President Morton received his business 
training in the dry-goods trade. Then he be- 
came a banker. In his youth he had to shift 
for himself. Necessity is the stimulus that 
men of real ability require. He amassed his 
large fortune by tireless effort and the exercise 
of shrewd common sense. 


Russell Sage, as a boy, was employed In a 


v1 e store His business aptitude early 
manifested itself, and in x Cul het hit 
out his employer He is one of the largest 
capitalists in the country, and a I millions 


have been rolled up by energy and thrift 

John Wanamaker, Chauncey M. Depew, 
James M. Brown, Anthony Drexel, Moses 
Paylor, George W. Childs, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and a host of others, are men who have fought 
their way to prominence and affluence by 
sheer force of integrity, pluck, intelligence 
and industry. 

The lives of all the men mentioned in this 
article are instances of what can be attained 
by any boy or man in America, They are 
‘ lou nt testimony of the truth that industry, 
perseverance, honesty and thrift can accom- 
plish anything. A man who is wise, careful, 
and conservative, energetic, persevering and 
tireless, need have no fear of his future. But 
there is one other thing. He must have a 
steady head, one that can weather the rough 
sea of reverses, from which no life is altogether 
tree, and one that will not become too big 
when success attends his efforts. 

Keep out of the way of speculators. ‘Take 
your money, whether it be much or little, to 
one whose reputation will insure you good 
counsel. Invest your money where the prin- 
cipal is safe and you will get along. 

But don’t forget the acorns. It is from little 
acorns that great oaks grow. See that you 
begin aright early in life. Save your money 
with regularity. By so doing, you will more 
than suve your money; you will make money. 
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HOW I MANAGE TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH A BUSY HOUSEWIFE 


By HELEN Jay 


JRING the early years 
of my married jife I 
was often very” un- 
happy, and the cares 
of housekeeping 
seemed a burden 
vreater than I could 
bear. The first dan- 
ger which (to quote 
Simon  ‘Tappertit), 
threatened to become 
an invader of domestic peace was my false 
idea of hospitality. I felt that I was bound 
by all sacred laws to offer the stranger within 
my gates the best among the flesh pots; there- 
fore, my school friends and new relations 
were invited to numerous dainty luncheons 
and elaborate dinners. I worked so hard be- 
fore my guests arrived, painting menu cards, 
decorating the table and coaching an incom- 
petent cook, that I appeared dull and stupid 
when they did come, and was conscious all 
the time that Il was fast losing whatever wit 
and originality I once possessed. A special 
occasion was generally followed by a warning 
“from the powers of the kitchen,’ who de- 
clared themselves unable to remain where so 
much extra work was demanded of them. It 
was after many tears and many failures that I 
learned thatthe life is more than meat; and, 
accordingly, I saw the wisdom of so simpli 
fying my hospitality that I could give my 
best and truest self to the entertainment of 

my friends, 

Now I am “ at-home” one evening of every 
week ; and after music, readings, and, perhaps, 
cards for those so inclined, I serve coffee, 
chocolate and cake to my guests. For this 
purpose I keep a supply of fruit-cake in my 
store-room, which I supplement with fancy 
confections from the caterer. My maid is al- 
lowed to retire at her usual hour, as [ make 
the coffee and chocolate myself with the aid 
of an alcohol kettle. So much of the happi- 
ness of the house-wife depends upon the well- 
being of the servant, that consideration for 
the comfort of the latter means increase of 
ease to the former. Too much conven- 
tionality kills hospitality, as I have discovered 
since [ inaugurated my informal gatherings. 
My friends enjoy themselves more than in the 
days wher I attempted the unattainable. My 
servants remain with me longer, and I can 
welcome my guests with fearless cordiality, 
instead of nervous apprehension. 

Simplification, then, was my first step 
toward happiness. 

In furnishing my house I try not to have 
anything too good to use. As I can afford 
to keep but one servant, I dispense with elabo- 
rate draperies, brass and bric-a-brac, the care 
of which means too much work for one pair 
of hands. I do not crowd my rooms with 
useless little tables and delicately-covered fur- 
niture, but rely upon sunshine, easy chairs, an 
open fire and a few good pictures to make my 
home charming. 

One mistake—common to young home- 
makers—for a time threatened to undo me. 
Through imitation I made all manner of do- 
mestic misfits. When calling on a friend I 
mentally compared her household plenishings 
with my own, and wondered how I could 
create, from my limited resources, the things 
of beauty by which she was surrounded. 

I did not like to invite to my plain house 
the friend who had married a merchant 
prince, because I feared she would miss the 
luxuries of her costly environment. I had no 
Persian rugs, no Satsuma teacups, no Oriental 
hangings to show her, and the fact both dis- 
tressed and mortified me. 

I tried, therefore, with a limited income, to 
follow in her footsteps. I exchanged the cozy 
house, on the unfashionable street, for what 
the agent called a ‘“‘ desirably-located flat.” 

I gave up the happiness and comfort of my 
family for door-openers and electric bells. 
The fretfulness of the children, who suffered 
from the substitution of modern conveniences 
for fresh air and sunshine, the complaints of 
the maid who could hardly turn around in the 
tiny kitchen, and the effort to live beyond my 
means, made me irritable and unhappy. At 
last I could agree with the clever woman who 
declared that there was such a thing as sacri- 
ficing good living to bad frescoes. 
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There is a homely saying to this effect: “ Cut 
your coat according to your ¢ loth. That is 
what I now try to do I copy no one, but 
keep house with reference to my income, and 
the tastes and needs of my husband, my child- 
ren. The wonderful methods which others 
pursue and the achievements of my neighbors 
no longer make me envious, or arouse emula- 
tion. In acting well my part, I find satisfac- 
tion and success. It used to try me greatly to 
have the shades of my mother-in-law and the 
aunts evoked, who in their day were notable 
housewives. I failed utterly until I gave up 
trying toadapt the ways and means of the 
pust to the necessities of the present. You 
cannot successfully conduct a modern by ap- 
plying to it the methods of the past genera- 
tion. This I ascertained distinctly and fully. 

After I had grafted into the home-life sim- 
plification and individuality, | adopted a third 
prace—co-operation. IT never could afford to 
pay the highest wages; so,as a consequence, 
my kitchen became a training-school for ig- 
norant maids who, after months of laborious 
instruction, left me just when they were be- 
coming helpful. It seemed, too, that while I 
was trying to economize in the parlor, woful 
waste ran riot in the kitchen. Coal vanished 
as if by magic, sugar and eggs were not, while 
the dishes seemed to disintigrate and the 
household linen rend itself. One day, in 
despair, | determined that labor and capital 
should combine. I set aside a certain sum for 
the living expenses of the week, and then pro- 
posed to the ruling culinary power that, as 
mistress and maid, we should co-operate for 
our mutual advantage in this way. She should 
supply me daily with three meals as good as 
those we had been accustomed to have, and I 
would give her one-half the money she could 
save from the weekly ailowance after the 
amount of breakages had been deducted. 

The effect was wonderful. The old fairy 
story was re-cnacted. The coal refused to 
burn, the china would not break and the linen 
could not tare; the sugar became friendly and 
the eggs helpful. Depravity appeared to de- 
part from inanimate objects, and I soon had 
in my employ a shrewd, alert woman who 
recognized the fact that in serving my inter- 
ests she advanced her own. I train my 
children to helpfulness, and teach the boys, as 
well as the girls, to sweep, dust, mend and care 
for their clothing. There is nothing unmanly 
ina boy learning to do those things which will 
make him comfortable and independent when 
away from home. 

It is surprising how greatly my labors are 
lightened by their assistance, and how much 
more unselfish and considerate the children 
are growing under the discipline. 

It used to trouble me very much if anything 
interfered with the routine of the household, 
I worshipped days and seasons, and was de- 
termined that no meal in my house should 
bea movable feast. Asa consequence, I be- 
came the unhappy slave of my own laws. 
Now, method is my servant, not my master, 
I try to curb an abnormal appetite for dirt, 
and overcome the domestic sin of excessive 
cleanliness. My home may not be so im- 
maculate in each minute and unseen part, but 
it is a pleasanter place to live in. 

In all my economy of time and money, I 
leave a margin for the higher life. I buy and 
read the best books, and hear good music. 
Kvery day I make a point of going to my 
room, lying down and resting mind and 
body. This brief withdrawal from the thick 
of the famiiy life keeps me fresh for the even- 
ing, when my husband and children naturally 
expect to find me,in some degree, companion- 
able. I make it my point to save something 
of my self for those who make my home as 
well as for the things which make it. 

The crowning grace of the home, in my 
opinion, is persistent cheerfulness, and I try 
to see the funny side of every annoyance. My 
children are often ill, but I discourage anxious 
inquiries after the health of the members of 
the family, believing that it is possible to talk 
yourself and others into any number of dis- 
eases, 

The breakfast table is not a bulletin board 
for the curing of horrible dreams and depress- 
ing symptoms, but the place where a bright 
key-note for the day is struck. The supper- 
table is not made a battle-field, but a pleasing 
panorama of what has occurred during the 
day in the outer world. 

I makea habit of forgetting disagreeable 
things as quickly as possible. One great factor 
in this result is never talking about them. 1 
keep the genie in the bottle, for the grievances 
that are aired grow with every airing. In 
dealing with Bridget’s faults it does not yield 
me any moral support to dwell on the atro- 
cious acts of her predecessor. 

Leaving the past to bury its dead I live 
simply in the present, trying to take no anx- 
ious thoughts for the morrow, thereby ex- 
hausting in advance my nervous force. So, 

“T build a fence of loving trust 
About to-day ; 
I fillit full of happy work, 
And therein stay.” 

Simplification, individuality, co-operation 
and persistent cheerfulness make it possible 
for a woman to keep gray hair and wrinkles 
at bay, and she, as well as I, can manage to be 
happy, though a busy housewife. 


————_ ee 


THE THANKSGIVING “JOURNAL” 


HE next (November) issue of THe Lapres’ 
‘ Home Journat will be the special 
Thanksgiving number of the year. It will 
come dressed in a new and beautiful cover, 
especially designed for it by W. L. Tay or, 
the well-known artist. In its contents it will 
appeal in poem, story and article to the season 
which it celebrates. Its authors will not only 
include some of the most famous names 1) 
literature, but will introduce several new 
writers to our readers. In this latter respect 
the JouRNAL carries out its policy of encour- 
aging the young and unknown author, as 
well as placing by her side names famous 1n 
this and other lands. 
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THE BROWNIES THROUGH THE YEAR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A NEW SERIES OF 12 ADVENTURES OF THE FUNNIEST LITTLE MEN IN THE WORLD 


By ‘Palmer Cox 


NUMBER ONE 
THE BROWNIES 


IN OCTOBER 














, HEN trees were bending 
with their loads 
Around the farmers’ 
snug abodes ; 
And limbs were stoop- 
Aik nv fo >» Top 
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' a friendly prop 
So they might last until the day 
When burdens would be borne away, 
The Brownie band, at day’s decline, 
Assembled in an orchard fine. 





Said one: “ This season of the year 
Is to the Brownie’s heart most dear, 
Because it gives us such a chance 
Some person’s labor to advance; 
To climb the trees 
and shake each bough 
Is work that must 
engage us now 
Till everything 
is Safe and sound; 
And when the morning 
comes around, 
How will the farmer 
stand and stare 


yl 





To find his fruit all gathered there! 
A task he thought he’d have to do 
Himself before the week was through.’ 


Another said: “ The truth you tell; 

The job is one that suits us well; 

There will be work enough for all; 

The grounds are large, the trees are tall, 
And many bushels must be drawn 
Away before the morning dawn.” 


A third remarked: “ And nut alone 
To fruited trees must care be shown; 
October brinys the ripened hue 

To squash as well, and pumpkins too; 
And nothing shall the Brownies leave 
That should attention now receive. 
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We'll not convey upon our backs 

The heavy baskets and the sacks, 

But get some teams to lighter make 
The work that now we undertake; 
For well you know our task must close 
Before the sun his visage shows.” 


Then up the trees some Brownies went 
To shake the limbs with apples bent; 
And more commenced at once to haul 
The pumpkins in, with vines and all; 







While others hurried off with speed 
To find some teams to serve their need. 
It was not long—for Brownies smart 
At such atime display their art; 

And in the way of service teach 
Whatever comes within their reach— 





They harnessed up the goats and pigs, 
And fastened them to various rigs 
So they might do a proper share 
Of work that was progressing there. 
Though goats are not designed to haul 
Like horses taken from the stall, 
They did their duty in the main, 
And answered well the guiding rein. 
It takes some training, as a rule, 
To make a beast keep calm and cool, 
And take a heavy load along 
Without some frisky action wrong ; 
And one could hardly 
think to see 
The Brownies’ teams 
work kind and free 
Who had no train- 
ing on the road 
Or “ breaking-in”’ 
without a load. 
But it must be 
a wild affair— 
Not worthy of 
a farmer’s care— 
That Brownies cannot soon subdue 
When they have work to carry through. 
But pigs, at times, as people know, 
Are obstinate and loth to go 
The way the driver may require, 
But double back with vreat desire 
To take the road that shortest lies 
Between them and their quiet sties. 
So now and then some trouble rose 
When neither curbing-bit or blows 
Could independent spirits bind, 
Or serve to change a stubborn mind ; 
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Then = 
broken 
wagons 
might be seen, 
And scattered loads upon the green, 
And Brownies with all strength employed, 
A great collision to avoid. 
A Brownie, who applied the switch, 
Was roughly tumbled in the ditch; 
And one, who rudely used his toe, 
Was dragged for fifty yards, or so; 
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And then, in philosophic strain, 
A comrade did the case explain :— 


“ This fact is known the world around 


Where’er the human race is found— 
If gentle treatment won’t prevail, 
’Tis not much use to kick or whale; 


II 


The bark was smooth, the trunks were straight 
And though the Brownie’s skill was great, 
Oft to the ground they’d slip and slide 

And tumbled round on every side, 

Before a finger could be laid 

Upon a branch that rendered aid. 
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They little gain who strive to win 

By beating precepts through the skin; 
Thus parents, tired by anger’s spark, 
May hit the child, yet miss the mark ; 
The kind reproof and gentle hand 
Will more respect and love command. 
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Now, kindness works as well, you'll find, 
With beasts, as with the human kind. 
So lay aside your whips and thongs, 


And keep your foot where it belongs.” 


A busy scene the orchard showed, 
Ere every tree had lost its load; 
Some towered tall, with limbs a few, 
That at the topmost portion grew; 


They labored hard through all the hours; 
The apples tumbled down in showers ; 
There were mishaps, 
you may believe. 
A few 
did stunning 
falls receive 





As they -”" — 


performed 
some daring feat 
And some one shook them 
from their seat. 
But Brownies little care for that 
When there is work they must be at; 
And those who rose 
both lame and sore, 
Would soon be at 
the top once more. 


When early dawn 

came creeping there, 
It showed the trees 

all standing bare; 
The goats were free to come and go: 
The pigs were rooting to and fro; 
The baskets, bay's, and wagons, too, 
Were in their place as good as new, 
While not a Brownie was in sight, 
For all had vanished with the night 
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WAS reading some figures 
a few evenings since 
which contained the 
rather surprising informa- 
tion that nearly one-tenth 
of our present American 
population lived in board- 
ing-houses. I have no 
means at hand of ascer- 
taining whether the fig- 
ures given are accurate or 
erroneous. They may be somewhat in excess 
or the facts. Certain it is, however, that a 
very large percentage of people live in board- 
ing-houses, and this percentage is on the in- 
crease. The advance in prices of edibles will 
conduce to drive thousands into boarding- 
house life this autumn who hitherto have 
“kept house’’ for themselves. 





‘? it be true that one-tenth of our popula- 
tion live and have their existence in 
boarding-houses, then it is not an exaggeration 
to say that one-twentieth of this American 
yublic are unhappy, poorly-fed, and have no 
idea of the comforts of a home. In no other 
institution in our American life is there such 
room for improvement as in the modern 
boarding-house. Good boarding-houses are 
exceptional, while poorly-conducted ones are 
the rule and can be found in every one of our 
cities by the hundreds. It is surprising, but 
nevertheless true, that the art of successfully 
conducting a good boarding-house, where 
home comforts go hand in hand with wise ex- 
ecutive management, is mastered by but few 
women. Fully one-third of the women who 
are. presiding over boarding-houses are no 
more fit for the position than I would be. 
And this statement is not based on generalities. 


URING the past few months I have taken 
special pains to inquire into this subject, 
and, besides this, I have had four years’ expe- 
rience of my own from which to draw. So far as 
this personal experience is concerned, it has 
been, I am led to believe, a fortunate one; but 
pleasant as it was I have no desire to live it 
over. During this recent term of investiga- 
tion I have sat at not less than twenty tables, 
running through the whole gauntlet of board- 
ing-houses from the most lavish to the most 
modest. And it is from the dining-room that 
I have found the most complaints to arise. 
Where rooms were large, comfortable and 
leasant, where the chamber-service of the 
ouse was all that could be desired, where 
cleanliness was made a specialty, I have found 
the management of the table, in nine cases 
out of ten, so wofully lacking as to counteract 
all the other pleasant influences of the house. 
And a factor in life which returns three times 
each day and appeals to the most delicate of 
all the human senses is apt to become an im- 
portant one, which rules strongly over all 
other elements, attractive as they may be. 
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F the boarding-house principle itself as a 
( ) means of livelihood for women, I have 
nutight to say except words of the highest 
commendation It isa channel in our modern 
life through which some of the best of our 
American women earn @ living as honorabie 
as it is trying to body and nerves But for 
the prevalence of the bourding-house system 
many a brave and self-supporting Woman 
would have long ago laid down the unequal 
struggle which misfortunes compelled her to 
take up and fight. Difficult as it is, the live li 
hood which a boarding-house makes possible 
to a woman is a thousand-fold preferable to 
other means of wage-earning which compel 
many and additional sacrifices. No woman 
reading these words should misconstrue their 
purport. They are not intended to disparage 
the boarding-house system itself: they are en- 
tirely directed to the methods followed by 
hundreds in conducting the system—methods 
which are working incalculable injury to this 
branch of honorable American livelihood, 


rt “run” a boarding-house is considered 

| by hundreds of inexperienced women as 
one of the easiest means of livelihood. Death 
or financial reverses come into a household, 
and the first thing which enters into the female 
mind is: “If we could only get some board 
ers.” To the average mind, “ taking in board- 
ers’ means the giving up of a room or two in 
the house, and putting a little more on the 
table. One boarder is secured, and things 
seem to go so easily that efforts are put forth 
to secure another, and then another, and so it 
goes. Then the truth becomes apparent that 
the giving up of a room and a little more on 
the table, are not the only essentials, and the 
woman finally comes to that state of mind 
where “she does the best she knows how, and 
no one can expect more.’ And a good third 
of all the boarding-houses in this country are 
precisely in that condition, conducted (?) by 
women who ran blindly into the venture with 
no idea of what it was necessary to know and 
do to please different tastes and meet the 
moods and dispositions of all kinds and con- 
ditions of men and women. 


\ ANY a woman will start out this autumn 
4 with the idea of “keeping boarders,” 
Without any more accurate conception of 
what she has to encounter than does a child. 
To such, especially, let me say a few direct 
words: If you have carefully weighed the 
requirements necessary for the successful 
management of a boarding-house, then I say 
God-speed your efforts. But be certain first 
what kind of a woman you must be. In 
brief, you must be a good financier; you 
must know how and what to buy; you must 
be versed on all the seasons and what those 
seasons bring to the market; you must have 
a correct knowledge of men and women, and 
know how to meet their tastes; you must be 
a manager in all that that term implies; you 
should be an expert housekeeper, as every- 
thing you have ever known about housekeep- 
ing will seem little enough to you; you must 
be economical and yet not parsimonious ; 
your bump of executive ability must be un- 
usually well developed; you must know how 
to perfect an excellent domestic system, and 
train others to adhere to it; you must be a 
thorough disciplinarian to your servants, and 
possess the utmost suavity for your boarders ; 
you must have a mind to remember the past, 
think of the present, and look into the future; 
an artistic taste must be yours, and your 
knowledge how to please people must be keen 
and accurate. These are some of the things 
you must know at the outset, and once into 
your venture you will need to know a few ad- 
ditional things which at the beginning you 
cannot see. 
rINUE table of a boarding-house should he 
made a special object of study. If that 
is a success, one-half of the battle is won. 
What appears there, and how it appears, either 
makes or retards the success of a house. There 
is nothing more uninviting to a boarder than 
to come to the same table with the same 
things on it day in and day out. To know 
this morning just what will be the breakfast 
three weeks hence; to come to the table in 
the morning—when everything should be fresh 
and sweet—to find last night's crumbs on the 
table-cloth ; to be compelled to open the same 
napkin used throughout the previous day ; to 
have charred and blackened chops served to 
tempt a morning appetite which it is difficult 
enough to coax with the most deliciously- 
browned chop laid in a bed of green parsley ; 
to come to a cold and cheerless break fast-room 
in winter, or a stuffy, unaired room in spring 
or summer; to know that at lunch you will 
have served up in cold the meats of the pre- 
vious evening's supper; to see a vision of the 
same old dinner at night, repeated over and 
over again; to be asked to drink your coffee 
from a cup so thick as to make it an even 
thing between the vessel and the concoction 
in it—these are the things which make up the 
experience of a majority living to-day in 
boarding-houses. And they are all the very 
things easiest to avoid by just a little common 
sense and a trifle expenditure of trouble. 


tle most difficult meal to ninety-nine out 
‘ of every hundred persons is breakfast, 
and the average boarding-house morning table 
is more of a nightmare than an appetizer. No 
trouble is wasted which is spent on the break- 
fast table when the appetite must be attracted 
and assisted. And the service of the morning 
table is as great a factor in this as the edibles 
presented. Just in proportion as a break fast- 
room and the table in it are made attractive 
will be the pleasure of those who come to it. 
Nothing acts on people so much as the sur- 
roundings in which you place them. <A cheer- 
less table means cheerless people who are glad 
enough to leave it stopping only long enough 
to niodble at sufficient food to keep the body 
from sheer faintness. But a boarding-house 
where this is made necessary will have an ex- 
istence just long enough for each boarder to 
ascertain its character and leave it. 


\ WOMAN who keeps boarders is successful 
4 ist in proportion as she pays attention 
to three of the most Important tliinys mn her 
( i ¢ King un ‘ 1 
clea ‘ n her re J h 
lad mean rire I ‘ thie 
best Of what Is given, and care In Its prepa- 
ration No matter if Ou have sinalier t- 


A medium- 
sized tenderloin, done carefully to ariel 


tities: have the | tality primed, 


brown, even if there is less of it, will meet 
vith more appreciation at the table than 
elyiit pounds of leather-steak so thin that it 
curls pon the platter. Potatoes, tho jorty thie \ 
are the staff of life, become more than tire 
some when each recurring day sees them 
served up in the same fashion. Surely, there 
are enough methods of serving potatoes to 
secure variety to the eye and appetite to the 
palate. Variety is the very life ofa table, and it 
seems strange that so few of our women who 
preside over boarding-houses realize this fact. 
An uppetite is created in proportion to the 
extent to which itis catered. The sense of 
tuste is the most delicate member of our 
human body. Please it, and you please the 
most important part of human desires. 
kxpense Is not such an essential in this as is 
judgment. The pleasantest table I ever sat at 
was conducted on the most economical prin 
ciples. But no one could judge the break fast 
of to-morrow from the breakfast of to-day. 
Kach meal was different from its predecessor, 
and yet economy was most successfully prac- 
ticed. The secret of that table lay in its va- 
riety, and in the manner in which the things 
were served uponit. And this brings me to 
the next point. 
aad housekeepers seem to fully realize the 
great truth that one-half of the success 
of a meal rests in the manner in which it is 
served, It is always a poor economy which 
begins at the table. No matter how good the 
edibles may have been prepared, if they are 
carelessly put on the table, without any re 
gaurd for taste, they are spoiled for two-thirds 
of the guests. The best and most deliciously 
prepared coffee can be spoiled by the cup in 
which itis served. A nicked plate has spoiled 
many a good piece of rheat. The half-wiped 
lasses that I have seen in some boarding 
houses quenched my thirst more thoroughly 
than any quantity of liquids. But for fear of 
burning myself, | would rather have stirred 
my tea with my fingers than with the half- 
worn plated spoon, with the metal showing 
underneath the plate. The most delicious 
Java, or the most fragrant Oolong loses its fla- 
vor to hundreds of people when three-fourths 
of it is served in the cup, and the other fourth 
in the saucer. I would rather go without 
bread than to eat slices which have been cut 
in the kitchen with the same knife with 
which the onions have been quartered, 


lee practice of diluting milk is an evil 

which I came across in some of the very 
finest boarding-houses. A woman always ef- 
fectually ends her economy when she begins 
at the milk pitcher. To see a blue watery 
streak at the top of a goblet of milk is enough 
to drive a sensitive person to whisky. Water 
is a delicious beverage, but I should think our 
boarding-house women would see the wisdom 
of keeping it in its place, or allow the board- 
ers themselves to mix it with their milk if 
they preferred that course. IT have selected 
the smaller evils of the boarding-house table, 
because in them lie the greatest danger of fuil- 
ure, while in their remedy is the surest success, 
The little things of a table go far to make a 
good dinner, and where they are neglected 
there is only one result. But let close atten- 
tion be paid to them, and those who receive 
the benefit will not be slow to notice them, 
Care in little things generally means perfec- 
tion in larger ones, and the woman who, at 
the head of a boarding-house, keeps her eyes 
on the former can be trusted for the latter, 
Butter may taste just as well where each 
boarder helps himself from one piece; but the 
taste of the hostess is noticed when it is served 
in forms found beneath a covering of chopped 
ice. These are the little things which make 
up a successful whole, and she is a wise 
woman who appreciates the fact. 


A FURTHER evil in scores and hundreds 
d of the boarding-houses of to-day is the 
carelessness shown in the care of rooms. Just 
about two out of every ten chambermaids 
know how to air a bed. Frequently have I 
seen a maid making up a bed day after day 
without the slightest attempt at airing either 
pillows or sheets. So long as the pillow- 
shams and coverings looked smooth, the end 
seemed to be attained. The manner in which 
that maid dusted a room always reminded me 
of a clerk I once had who would most care- 
fully clean the drawers of his desk and then 
leave them wide open while he brushed a 
whirlwind of dust from the top of the desk into 
them again. I have often wondered on what 
principles the majority of our chamber-girls 
worked as IT have watched them dusting all 
the ornaments in a room, and then deliber- 
ately sweeping the carpet. The lower pane of 
a window is cleaned while the upper one is 
left so that you can't tell whether the day is 
cloudy or clear through them. The visible 
parts of a room are swept, while the corners 
are made to serve as dust accumulators, rarely 
touched. The mirror is cleaned so far as the 
arm can reach, the height of the maid being 
clearly apparent from a slight distance. All 
these things are within the power of the 
woman who presides over a boarding-house 
to remedy, and as she remedies or neglects 
them she makes a success or failure of her 
house. Servants, as a rule, will do their work 
just so long as the eye of the mistress is 
upon them. There are exceptions, but they 
only prove the rule. The housewife who 
leaves everything to her servants, has every- 
thing left undone in return. Good cooking 
cannot come froma kitchen into avhich the 
mistress never or rarely enters. Nor can clean- 
liness of rooms be expected where the eye of 
the mistress is not ever present. 
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\ BOARDING-HOUSE at its best is but a 
4 poor home, and this fact the one who 
presides over it should never overlook, Just 
so faras it is within her power it should be 


her aim to make those in her house feel 
that they are not boarders but members of one 
familly, and by tact she can accomplish this. 
In some cases the woman who presides over 
the house believes it best not to mingle with 
her guests, and this is a far safer and more 
diplomatic poney than to become too familiar 
with them, At the same time she should 


know those under her roof sufliciently well to 
study their tastes and ideas of home life, and 
then meet them se farasshe can. Herinfluence 
can be felt vw un equal extent away from the 
table as though she were seated at it. The 
hand of a good manager is easily detected in 
anything, and this is especially true in a 
boarding-house There is generally some- 
thing wrong ina house where the boarders go 
direct from the dinner-table at evening to 
their rooms, instead of meeting in social 


intercourse, In this the woman who pre- 
sides over the house is a great factor. Just as 
theatres, newspapers, magazines, each cater 


to different classes, so in a boarding-house 
two classes of people can never be congenial. 
A good manager of a boarding-louse should 
appeal to one class of guests in her prices and 
her accommodations, and if she be a good judge 
of character—as she should be—she will incur 
but little risk of an uncongenial company. 
The closer people are alike the closer will be 
their common interests, and the closer will be 
the friendships cemented, 
(}s cause of much dissatisfaction in 
boarding-houses arises from the fact that 
the woman in charge attempts to conduct a 
well-governed house at cheap prices. She at- 
tempts more than she can accomplish, and 
sets a standard in her manner of talking 
which her purse will not permit her to fulfill. 
Her intentions may be of the best, but the 
boarders cannot live on intentions. The 
consequence is general dissatisfaction. From 
her promises more has been expected than 
materialized, The boarders forget that they 
are paying moderate prices, and remember 
only what Mrs said about the table, 
her rooms, ete. A good boarding-house, 
where the table offers only the best, where the 
service is good, where the chamberwork is 
carefully done, cannot be sustained at cheap 
prices. By cheap prices I mean eight or ten 
dollars per week, which I learn are the rates 
at the great average run of city boarding- 
houses. Good provisions are not cheap, house 
rents are not low, acceptable furniture costs 
money, capable help commands good wages, 
and a well-equipped boarding-house cannot 
be satisfactorily conducted at such prices any 
more than can Tue Lapies’ Home Journan 
be sold at five cents a copy. 


WOMAN who starts a boarding-house 
4 should do one of two things: conduet 
an unpretending house at prices fixed accord- 
ingly, ora good house at good prices. There 


is no place between the two. An. effort 
at combination works only injury to the 
one who ventures it. Jf you charge your 


boarders good prices, my good woman, set for 
them an attractive table, carefully watch your 
service, and have the best of whatever you 
serve with such liberality as your income will 
allow with a margin of profit for yourself, 
And see that the same principle is carried out 
all through your house, But do not attempt 
this at prices which fail to allow of an 
equivalent expenditure. There are enough 
people in this land willing to pay good prices 
for good things, but they demand that you 
shall give them. A high standard for the first 
two months will have no etfeet upon the dis- 
satisfaction which will arise when you lower 
it during the following months. Never set a 
table any more lavishly on the first day than 
on the last. That only sets a false standard 
which you cannot sustain, Calculate carefully 
what you can do, and lead up to your best, 
always reserving some little surprise or extra 
pleasure forthe following day. Don’t draw 
too freely upon your resources at the start: 
you will have need for them all before you get 
through. An even,substantial table, with suf- 
ficient variety to relieve monotony, finds far 
more favor than the table which groans one 
day under its weight and has nothing upon it 
the next. 
| I° these words result in making one woman 
hesitate and think, who may, at this 
opening-time of a new season of activity, 
have an idea of becoming the presiding head 
of a boarding-house, they will have served 
their purpose. sefore she undertakes the re- 
sponsibility, let her thoroughly satisfy herself 
of what isin store for her, what will be ex- 
pected of her, to what class she intends to 
cater, and what thedemands of that class will 
he, and whether she has the bodily strength 
and mental capabilities to meet the demands. 
A boarding-house once Jaunched is no play- 
thing. Boarders may come slow, but months 
will pass quickly, and rent bills havea cruel 
method of regularity. If success comes it 
means work, and plenty of it. 

A LL this is not intended to discourage any 
£\ woman of good sense and a little capi- 
tal who has elected to earn her livelihood 
through the boarding-house. It is an hon- 
orable calling, and can be made the instru- 
ment for an incalculable amount of good. 
What we do not want, however, are any more 
additions to that class of misinformed women 
who, already too numerous, stand at the head 
of many of our boarding-houses, striving day 
and night to earn a living, and who, uncor- 
scious of their shortcomings, wonder why 
their boarders are dissatisfied and never re- 
turn to them after one season. There are 
plenty of chances for good boarding-houses in 
every one of our large towns and cities, but no 
longer any room for that other class which: it 
ischaritable to call apologies for living houses. 
since boarding has long ago become a shat- 
tered hope and living is a struggle. 


—— 
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QUTUMN makes the ray 
of the study lamp wel- 


come again, With the 
summer over, we long 
again for our own 


homes, our own places, 
our own 
work. <And_ yet, to 
me, the autumn of the 
year has always been a 


source of marvel and of 


mighty significance. Those know but little 
of the meaning of the natural world who 


have looked at it through the eyes of others, 
or taken their impressions from book or can- 
vas. There are some faces so mobile that 
photographists cannot take them; and the 
face of Nature has such a flush, and sparkle, 
and life, that no human description can gather 
them. Noone knows the pathos of a bird's 
voice unless he has sat at summer evening- 
tide at the edge of a wood, and listened to the 
ery of the whip-poor-will. There 
glory in one branch of October sumach than 
a painter could put on a whole forest of 
maples. God hath struck into the autumnal 
leaf a glance that none can see but those who 
come face to face—the mountain looking upon 
the man, and the man looking upon the 


mountain 
A PAGEANT OF AUTUMNAL 
baa several autumns | 
expedition to the 


is more 


BEAUTY 
made alecturing 
far West: and one 
autumn, about this time, [saw that which I 
shall never forget. I have seen the autumnal 
sketches of Cropsey’s and other skillful) pen- 
cils, but that week I saw a pageant two thou- 
sand miles long. Let artists stand back when 
God stretches his canvas! A grander spec- 
tacle was never kindled before mortal eyes. 
Along by the rivers, and up and down the 
sides of the great hills, and by the banks of 
the lakes, there wasan indescribable mingling 
of gold, and orange, and crimson, and saffron, 
now sobering into drab and maroon, now 
flaming up into solferino and scarlet. Here 
and there the trees looked as if just their tips 
had blossomed into fire. In the 
light the forests seemed as if they had been 
transfigured, and in the evening hour they 
looked as if the sunset had burst and dropped 
upon the leaves. 
where the frosts 


morning 


In more sequestered spots, 
had been hindered in their 
work, we saw the first kindling of the flames 
of color in a lowly sprig; then they rushed 
up from branch to braneh, until the glory of 
the Lord submerged the forest. Here you 
would find a tree just making up its mind to 
change, and there one looked as if, wounded 
at every pore, it stood bathed in carnage, 
Along the banks of Lake Huron there were 
hills over which there seemed pouring cata- 
racts of fire, tossed up and down, and every 
whither by the rocks. Through some of the 
ravines we saw occasionally a foaming stream, 
as though it were rushing to put out the con- 
flagration. If at one end of the woods a com- 
manding tree would set up its crimson banner, 
the whole forest prepared to follow. If God's 
urn of colors were not infinite, one swamp 
that I saw along the Maumee would have ex- 
hausted it forever. It seemed as if the sea of 
Divine glory had dashed its surf to the tiptop 
of the Alleghanies, and then had come drip- 
ping down to lowest leaf and deepest cavern. 


* 


RUSTLE OF THE 


THE 
We "an a mighty lesson 
falling leaves of the 
ily, ‘* we all do fade asa leaf.” 
we fade gradually. The leaves which in a 
week or two will feel the frost, have, day by 
day, been changing in tint, and will for many 
days yet cling to the bough, waiting for the 
fist of the wind to strike them. Suppose 
you that this beautiful leaf—which one of my 
children has brought to me and laid on my 
desk —took on its color inan hour, or ina day, 
orin a week? No. Deeper and deeper the 
flush, till all the veins of its life now seem 
opened and bleeding away. After awhile, leaf 
after leaf, they fall. Now those on the outer 
branches, then those most hidden, until the 
last spark of the gleaming forge shall have 
been quenched. So, gradually we pass away. 
From day to day we hardly see the change. 
hut the frosts have touched us. The work of 
decay is going on. Now 


FALLING LEAVES 
there isin the 
autumn, Ver- 

Like the foliage, 


a slight cold; now a 
seuson of over-fatigue; now a fever; now a 


stitch in the side: now a 
now a rheumatic twinge: 
little; pain by pain; 
sight not so clear: ear 
awhile we take a staff; then, after much re- 
istance, we come to spectacles. Instead of 
bondi g intothe vehicle, we are willing to 
be helped in. At last the octogenarian falls. 
Morty years of decaying. No sudden change. 
sve flerce cannonading of the batteries of life; 
uta fading away—slowly—gradually. As 
the falling leaves of autumn, so truly are we. 


neuralgia thrust: 
now afall. Little by 
less steady of limb; 
not so alert. After 
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DROOPING AUTUMN AND COMING SPRING 
hey is a lesson in the foliage, too; in 

that a leaf fades and falls only to make 
room for another next spring. Next year’s 
forests will be as grandly foliaged as this. 
There are other generations of oak leaves to 
take the place of those which this autumn 
perish. Next May the cradle of the wind will 
rock the young buds. The woods will be all 
a-hum with the chorus of leafy voices. If the 
tree in front of your house, like Elijah, takes 
a chariot of fire, its mantle will fall upon 
Elisha. If, in the blast of these autumnal 
batteries, so many ranks fall, there are re- 
served forces to take their place to defend the 
fortress of the hills. The 
will have more gold-leaf to beat. The crown 
that drops to-day from the head of the oak 
will be picked up and handed down for other 
kings to wear. Let the blasts come; they only 
make room for other life. So, when we go, 
others take our spheres. We do not grudge 
the future generations their places. We will 
have had our good time. Let them come on 


and have their good time. There is no. sigh- 
ing among these autumnal leaves because 
other leaves are to follow them next spring. 


After a lifetime of preaching, doctoring 
ing or sewing, let us cheerfully give for 
who come on to do the 
selling and sewing. God grant their life may 
be brighter than ours has been! As we get 
older, do not let us be affronted if young men 


, sell- 
those 
preaching, doctoring, 


and women crowd us a little. We will have 
had our day, and we must let them have 
theirs. When our voices get cracked, let us 
not snarl at those who can warble. When 


our knees are stiffened, let us have patience 
with those who go fleet as the deer. Because 
our leaf is fading, do not let us despise the 
unfrosted. Autumn must not envy Spring. 
Old men must be patient with boys. As 
you grow older, you must be prepared to have 
your place filled with a younger head, a 
younger mind, and more alert eye. Dr. 
Guthrie once stood up in Scotland, and said : 
“You need not think IT am old because my 
hair is white; I never was so young as I am 
now.” | look back to my childhood days, 
and remember when, in winter nights, in the 
sitting-room the children played, the blithest 
and the gayest of all the company were father 
and mother. Although reaching 
vears of age they never got old, 

always at the castern gate of life. 


* 


THE PROCESSION OF THE RACE 
| SEE folks sometimes disturbed when they 


see good and great men dying. They 
worry whensome important personage pisses 
off the stage, and say: “ His place will never 
be taken.” But neither the church nor the 
state will suffer forit. There will be others 
to take their places. When God takes one 
man away he has another right back of him. 
God is so rich in resources that he could spare 
five thousand Summerfields and Paysons, if 
there were so many. There will be other 
leaves as green, as exquisitely veined, as grace- 
fully etched, as well-pointed. However promi- 
nent the place we fill, our death will not jar 
the world. One falling leaf does not shake 
the Adirondacks. A shipis not well manned 
unless there be an extra supply of hands 
some working on deck ; some sound asleep in 
their hammocks. God has manned this world 
very well. There will be other seamen on 
deck when you and [ are down in the cabin, 
sound asleep in the hammocks. None of us 
are indispensable: each is but an atom in the 
Omnipotent presence. 


* 
FROSTS AT LIFE’S SUNSET 

hae may have noticed at this time of the 

_ year that some trees, at the first touch 
of the frost, lose all their beauty; they stand 
withered, and uncomely, and ragged, waiting 
for the northeast storm to drive them into the 
mire. The sun shining at noonday 
them with no beauty. Ragged leaves! 
leaves! No one stands to study them, They 
are gathered in no vase. They are hung on 
no wall. So death smites many. There is no 
beauty in their departure. One sharp frost of 
sickness, or one blast off the cold waters, and 
they are gone! Notingeof hope! No proph- 
ecy of Heaven! Theirspring was all a-bloom 
with bright prospects; their summer thick- 
foliaged with opportunities ;but October came, 
and their glory went. They were frosted! In 
early autumn the frosts come, but do not 
seem to damage vegetation. They are light 
frosts. Butsome morning you out of 
the window and say: “ There was a black 
frost last night”; and you know that from 
that day everything w ill wither. So men and 
women seem to get along without religion, 
amid the annoyances and vexations of 
that nip them slightly here, and nip them 
there. But after awhile death comes; it isa 
black frost and all is ended! Oh, what with- , 


fi mirscore 
They were 


gilds 
Dead 


look 


beaters of gold-leaf 


life | 


| 
ering and scattering death makes among those 


not prepared to meetit! They leave every- 
thing pleasant behind them—their house, 
their families, their friends, their books, their 
pictures—and step out of the sunshine izto the 
shadow. They hang their harps on the wil- 
low, and trudge away into everlasting cap- 
tivity. They quit the presence of bird, and 
bloom, and wave, to go unbeckoned and un- 
welcomed. The bower in which they stood, 
and sang, and wove chaplets, and made them- 
selves merry, has gone down under an awful 
equinoctial. 
the dolefulness of their condition. But, thank 
God, that is not the way people always die! 
The leaves of the woodbineare never so bright 
as they are in late autumn. So Christian 
character is never so attractive as in the dying 
hour. Such go into the grave, not asa dog, 
with frown and harsh voice, driven into a 
kennel, but they pass away calmly, brightly, 
sweetly, gre indly! ! Like the sunset of a beauti- 
ful autumnal day, they slowly and gently 
sink behind a bank of rest. 


* 
SUNSET IN AN AUTUMNAL FOREST 

KNOW these written words go into count- 
less homes from the portals of which a 
Christian has departed. When your baby died 
there were enough angels in the room to have 
chanted a coronation, When your father died 
you sat watching, and after awhile felt of his 
wrist, and then put your hand under his arm to 
see if there were any warmth left, and placed the 
mirror to the mouth to see if there were : any 
sign of breathing. And when all was over, 
you thought how grandly he slept—agiant rest- 
ing after a battle. Oh! there are many Chris- 
tian deathbeds. The chariots of God come to 
take his children home are speeding every 
whither. This one halts at the gate of the 
almshouse ; that one at the gate of the prince's. 
The shout of captives breaking their chains 
comes on the air. The heavens ring again and 
again with the cornation, 
Heaven are crowded with the ascending right- 
eous. I see the accumulated glories of a 
thousand Christian deathbeds—an autumnal 
forest Iumined by an autumnal sunset. They 
died not in shame, but in triumph! Their 
glories were as bright as is the autumnal foli- 


ave! 
* 
THE GOLDEN SHOWER OF THE WOODS 
DUT, my dear JouRNAL readers, you who 
have sent me such messages of joy and 
greeting from your homes, let me on this 
beautiful autumnal day send you a message 
of cheer. Just as you will during this glorious 
month of October see the leaves fade and fall 
only to rise next spring, so shall we fade only 
to rise when we have reached the 
our lives. All this golden shower of the 
woods is making the ground richer, and in 
the juice, and sap, and life of the tree the 
leaves will come up again. Next May the 
south wind will blow the resurrection trumpet, 
and they will rise. So we fall in the dust only 
to rise again. “The hour is coming when all 
who are in their graves shall hear His voice 
and come forth.’ It would be a horrible con- 
sideration to think that our bodies were al- 
ways to lie in theground. However beautiful 
the flowers you plant there, we do not want to 
make our everlasting residence in suoh a place. 
I have with these eyes seen so many of the 
glories of the natural world, and the radiant 
faces of my friends, that | do not want to 
think that when I close them in death I shall 
never open them again. It is sad enough to 
have a hand or foot amputated. In a_hos- 
pital, aftera soldier had had his hand taken off, 
he said, ““Good-bye, dear old hand, you have 
done me a great deal of good service,” and 
burst into tears. Itisa more awful thing to 
think of having the whole body amputated 
from the soul forever, [must have my body 
again to see with, to hear with, to walk with. 
With this hand I must clasp the hand of my 
loved ones when I have passed clean over 
Jordan, and with it wave the triumphs of my 
King. With this hand, I want to greet you, 
my reader, whether you ascend from a west- 
ern farmbliouse or from a Fifth-avenue palace. 
We fall, but we rise! We die, but we live 
again! We molder away, but we come to 
higher unfolding! And thus we wither as 
do the leaves which during these days fall in 
all our autumnal forests and woods, but only 
to come forth again in glory. 
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BEAUTY IS NO INHERITANGE, 


Cosmetics do not Beautify, 


but often destroy a 
plexion. 


healthy com- 

A natural rosy and healthy com- 
plexion can not be had by the use of 
cosmetics but only through the health 
of the body in general, and nothing 
is better to secure this result than the 
Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt when taken early in the morning 
before breakfast (about a small tea- 
spoonful dissolved in a tumblerful of 


genuine imported 


' water). 


The remarkable merit 
which is produced by 
Carlsbad by the evaporation of the 
Carlsbad Sprudel water, has been 
known to the civilized world for more 
than five centuries. It 


of this salt, 
the City of 


has achieved 
reputation and 
retains it wholly on its merits. It is 
a natural remedy that is always effect- 
ive in all 
liver and 
stipation, 


its unapproachable 


disorders of the stomach, 
kidneys; for habitual 
gouty and rheumatic 
tions it is without equal. 
the complexion 


healthy color. 


con- 
affec- 
It clears 
and produces a 
For sale by every drug- 
gist for 75 cents. A sample bottle will 
be mailed upon receipt of 35 cents in 
postage stamps or postal note. Be sure 
to obtain the genuine article, which has 
the signature of ‘* Eisner & Mendelson 
Co., Sole Agents, 6 Barclay St., N.Y.,’’ 
on every package. 
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PANTS and "| gp 0 
BAT . 
Thoroughly made. Latest ‘styles in great variety. No 
such bargain in any other store. Send postal for sam- 
nearest express office for your examination before 
paying. If they do not suit you they will be returned at 
men and boys’ clothing, hats and furnishings sent free to 
any address PUTNAM CLOTHING Housk, ¢ ented Hil. 
Patent Novelty Folding Coin Purse. 
Over 50,000 sold. Most 
bulky purse made, Ask your 
dealer for it, or I will mail 
moroceo—on receipt of 40 
cents; in full calf for 70 
cents. The trade supplied. 
Write for prices. All — 
SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
JAMES 8. TOPHAM, 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


avn 
Strictly all-wool. For ie. cai 4 to 14 years old. 
ples, and rules for measuring. Goods sent to your 
our expense, 32-page finely illustrated catalogue of 
IT HAS COME TO STAY. 
Popular, roomy and least 
one—in black, red or brown 
cents, or genuine seal, 85 
are warned against infringing. 
(Please mention Tus Lapigs’ Hous JOURNAL). 











CARDS! New Sample Book 2c. u.s. CARO CO.Cadiz.0 
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EDITED BY RUTH 


ASHMORE 


This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 


touching any topic upon 


which her young women readers may desire help or information. 


Address all letters to Ruin ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HERE are girls we want to 
imitate: there are girls whose 
virtues, whose charm of 
manner, Whose considera- 
tion attract youand me, and 
are the ones we want to im 
itate But there are the 
other kind of virls too. There 


are girls who take their virtues and bury 
them, bury them so deep that one sees noth- 
ing but the outer wrapping of indifference that 
is about them. And these are the girls that 
you and I and the other girl have no desire to 
be like, and yet it is just as well to know a 
little something about these girls, and then you 
will know what to avoid if you want to be 
what I think you do—a really nice girl, 


THE GIRL WHO IS CARELESS 


YHE is the girl who isa never-ending source 
b of anxiety to her entire family. From 
the time she gets up in the morning until she 
goes to bed at night sheis seeking that which 
she has lost, and upsetting the systematic 
plans of everybody else. ‘The stitch in time is 
not put in her frock ; the buttons hang loosely 
on her bodice, and her hair has a continual 
inclination to fall; she thinks nobody notices 
her boots, and so she doesn't waste time, as 
she calls it, in putting a coat of polish on 
them when they are rusty, seeing that they 
have fresh strings when they need them, or 
putting on buttons if they require them, She 
will let a letter, an important one, wait day 
after day for its answer; she will keep busy 
people waiting, and she thinks that ‘it is her 
way” isa suflicient excuse to give anybody. 

Now, the careless girl, careless about her 
clothes and her belongings, isapt to grow care- 
less in speech—not so careful as she might be 
as to what she says, and not so careful as she 
might be as to the familiarities she permits 
from other people. Just think over. the care 
less girl and see if there is anythingin which 
vouare like her; and if there is, pray to be de- 
livered from it as you would from = great sins. 
For after all it from the little weaknesses 
that the sins grow. 


1S 


SHE OF INGQUISITIVE MIND 

DESIRE to know whatis worth knowing 

ail ought, my dear girl, be cultivated by you. 
But do you think itis worth while to know all 
theidle gossip, all the silly talk about which you 
areso eager? You begin by thinking that it 
is because you are interested in people, you 
end by having a great and absorbing desire to 
know everything: about every body’s affairs and 
people grow to dread you as a most dangerous 
busybody. I met one of your kind the other 
day, and all I could think of after she had left 
me, was that she was a human corkscrew, who 
had gradually gotten out of me every particle 
of information regarding my life and my 
mode of living. What did I do about her? I 
simply said that I would never see her again. 
“Oh, but” says somebody, “shall we never 
ask a question?” Certainly, just as many as 
you want, provided they are the right kind. 
You may ask, what is the name of the rose 
that your sister is wearing, but you need not 
ask who gaveitto her. You may ask after 
the health of somebody’s prodigal son, be- 
cause it may please his mother to think he is 
kindly remembered ; but you needn't revert to 
his follies, and ask if he has gotten over them. 
You have got no right, no right whatever, to 
ask questions that are going to hurt anybody. 
We have all got a tender spot in our hearts, 
and why should you take that sharp-pointed 
knife—inguisitiveness—and make the wound 
bleed afresh, and make the eyes fill with tears 
because of the pain? Perhaps it does come 
from thoughtlessness. But if % does, remem- 
ber that the right thing for you to do is to 
stop at once; and whenever you feel an incli- 
nation to ask what is really an impertinent 
question, close your lips tightly together and 
ask that a seal may be set over them to shut 
them to all but pleasant and kindly inquiries. 


THE HIGH-TEMPERED GIRL 

HE thinks itis a very fine thing to say— 
KJ “You know I am so high-tempered, and 
then I say such bitter things; but I can’t help 
it!” This is nothing to be proud of, and she 
can help it unless she has been unfortunate 
enough to be born without sense. Being born 
with a high temper is like being born with 
some disease, which the good doctor can cure, 
and there is a Doctor who can cure a high 
temper, a Physician who can make it sweet, 
considerate and lovely. You work t@restrain 
it and He will help you to sweeten it. You 
know who I mean, don't you? I mean the 
good God to whom you say your prayers, and 
from whom you ask help every morning. The 
high-tempered girl who doesn’t attempt to 
control her tongue, grows to be a terror to 
everybody ; she will, when she is angry, tell 
other people’s secrets, say the most unkind 
and most bitter things, and she seldom con- 
siders that an apology is necessary for her bad 
behavior, for she feels that having a high tem- 
per excuses her always. It is very easy to do 
the wrong thing, and it isn’t very hard to say 
“T am sorry for it.” But you know even this, 
—this expression of regret—does not make the 
friend you have hurt—the friendto whom you 
have spoken so unkindly, the friend who saw 


you with your brow wrinkled, your eyes di- 
lated with anger and your complexion livid 
forget just how you looked; and she can nevei 
feel the same to you again she did before 
you let her see what a high femper you have, 
* But isn’t there such a thing,” you ask, *‘ as 
a proper temper?” Well, it isn’ttemper then; 
it is simply the expression of a just opinion, 
and it means that certain amount of dignity 
which every woman should possess. A high- 
tempered girl wrote to methe other day, and 
I think she took a little pride in saying that 
she was high-tempered. Now, I wonder if 
she will take my advice—subdue that high tem- 
per, never letit: get the better of her. Think 
over this picture and see how disagreeable you 
may become, and, by a little thought anda 
little care, make yourself that most charming 
of young women—an even-tempered one. 


as 


THE GIRL WHO IS SUSPICIOUS 

{HE isthe most uncomfortable girl to live 
b with in the world. She is as full of van- 
itv as a peacock, or else she would not be 
thinking that everybody is interested in her. 
If you ask an intimate friend a question that 
she doesn’t hear, she concludes you are criti- 
cising her; if you know some people she 
doesn't know, and to whom you don’t care to 
introduce her, she is certain itis because you 
are jealous of her. She suspects that in this 
world you get more kindness, more consider- 
ation, and more attention than she does. It is 
very likely that you do. You are not letting 
that green-eyed demon—jealousy—crownh your 
whole life, and so you are pleasanter to the 
people you meet, They like better to be with 
you, and you do not annoy them by continual 
wonderment as to whether they are talking 
about you or not, whether they are thinking 
about you or not, and whether they are com- 
menting on you or not. If she is a worker, 
the suspicious girl thinks that every other 
busy Woman gets ore money than she does; 
that every other one has some special influence 
by which her position is made easier, and she 
never stops to think that the greatest influence 
a woman can possibly possess is a cheerful 
manner, and the belief that everybody is going 
to do the very best they can for her. Life, my 
dear girl, is a looking-glass. The one he!d up 
before your face throws back suspicious and 


unkind thoughts; the one before the other 
girl gives her hope and belief. Whose is the 


fault? Itis not in the mirror; that is clear 
andstraight and sends back line for line and 
shade for shade; the distortion is in you. 
Think about that a little bit, won't vou? 
Carry around a mental mirror; take the brush 
of hope and sweep out the suspicious cobwebs 
from yourbrain ; your eyes will grow brighter, 
life will be happier, your looking-glass will 
give a better picture, and all the world will 
seem sweeter and better, and life itself more 
worth living. 


THE LAZY GIRL 

Hg since she was born everything has 
4 been a trouble to her. She finds it easier 
to be ten minutes late for breakfast than just 
on time; she believes that by leaving her 
work until the very last minute she can get it 
done just as well, and she will tell you that 
she hates to do it; that is a favorite verb of 
hers—to hate; she hates trouble, she hates ex- 
erting herself, and more than all else she hates 
all the rest of the world thatseems to succeed 
when she doesn’t. She is too lazy—if she 
doesn’t have to work—to think much, and the 
consequence is she gets a stupid look in her 
face, and nobody is particularly anxious to 
cultivate her acquaintance; she is too lazy to 
keep up with the great questions of the day, 
and when she is told of something that has 
happened she wonders how that can_ be, that 
she didn’t see it. And she wonders in an ag- 
grieved way, as if her just dues had been kept 
from her. She is too lazy to trouble herself to 
keep love, even if she gains it, and love has 
very good, strong wings and can fly away 
with greater quickness than she would believe. 
The lazy girl sometimes becomes so very lazy 
that she finds it difficult to tell the truth, and 
then she grows dangerous. An absolute sin is 
sometimes easier to fight than this something 
which many people call a pettysin. But just 
let me tell the lazy girl that none of the good 
things of life come to the woman who lazily 
waits for them. Sheis very fond of quoting 
that old French motto: “ All things come to 
him who knoweth how to wait,” but she isn’t 
wise enough to understand that the knowing 
how to wait means the going ahead and doing 
that which she finds to do, for each action 
brings you nearer to the goal desired. 1 con- 
fess I specially dislike the lazy girl. Ido, yes; 
I dislike her thoroughly. The selfishness has 
made her uninteresting; she takes no trouble 
to learn anything, unless it be how to shirk 
her duty; and, in life—in social life—we have 
a right to demand that people are of interest. 
The drones are of no use; unlike the queen 
bees, they donot even superintend the workers, 
they only bother them. There are so many 
things that it would be easy for the lazy girl 
to do, but she never does them, and she may be 
certain that the sins of omission will be judged 
as severely as those of commission, for only 
God himself knows just whatis the temptation 
to the sinner who falls by the wayside. 
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ABOUT THESE FIVE GIRLS 


| DO not like these girls, and I only show 

them to you that they may do, as we are 
in the habit of saying, * Pointa moral and 
adorn a tale I want every one of my girls 
to think over which one of these she is even a 
little bitlike. I want her to think about her 


temper, about her habits and about her mode 
of life, and I want her to wherein she is 
like any one of these girls, and to make up 
her mind that she will be the exact opposite. 
I want her to resolve 


not to have a single one 
of these vices, and I want her to think it out 
carefully and with patience. You the 
truth is I want them to be nice girls and that 
is the reason I give this series of disagreeable 


see, 


pictures. . Long ago it was said of the famous 
painter, Hogarth, that more young men had 
been saved from misery and crime by his 


famous pictures of the progress of a prodigal 
than all the sermons preached, and all the ad 
vice given. Unfortunately, I can’t paint as 
Hogarth did, so all I can do is to put in black 
and white the pictures of the disayreeable girls 
so that my girls may read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the story of their faults, and 


from them learn how beautiful it is to be 
good, loving and agreeable. 
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[Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


H.A. D.—Acknowledge the card telling of the baby’s 
birth by a letter of congratulation to the mother, 


A READER You commence a note to a clergyman 
exactly as you would to any other man, that is, * My 
dear Mr. Jones,” or, if you do not know him very 
well, simply, * Dear Mr. Jones.” 


Daisy J.— By eating fresh bread, drinking plenty of 
milk, eating all vegetables with starch in them and let 
ting all sour things alone, vou should grow stouter, 
The figure is best developed by regular bathing and 
rubbing. 


H. K.—When a gentleman is introduced to you it is 
not necessary for you to rise, Sirnapoly . cannot 
recommend glycerine, as it has the effect of darkening 
many skins; instead, l would advise your using cold, or 
strawberry cream. 


how 


Miss L.—Even if aman friend does ask you to call 
him by his first name, Pshould not advise your doing 
it. Itis much better to have the little distance kept 


that results from the close observance of formalities in 
addressing even our friends, 


LL. P.—If you are determined to become a nurse, I 
would suggest your applying to the Training School 
for Nurses, at the New York or Bellevue Hospital. 
Your name willthen be put on the list, and you will 
be notified when your turn comes to beexamined, 


NItTaA AND Oruers The best remedy for an oily 
skin is the bathing of it often in hot water, in which a 
little borax has been thrown. To darken the eyebrows 
T can only suggest the use of the ordinary eyebrow pen 
ceil. Constant brushing will do more to keep the hair 
free from dandruff than anything else. 


H. B.—I do not think there is any positive authority 
for it except that which comes from general custom, 
butthe lady should precede a gentleman in going up 
stairs. It is never in good taste for a man to go before 
a woman; he issupposed to be either beside or behind 
her, so that nothing may happen to her. 


LIintiaAN B.—The eyes frequently look swollen and 
blood-shot from a bad condition of the health, from 
using them too much, or from a heavy cold. | should ad 
vise your sponging them as often as possible with hot 
water, When you have an opportunity to rest, lie 
down with a soft cloth, wet with hot water, resting over 
your eyes, 


A KANSAS GIrnL-—Only a small table is required for 
five-c’clock tea. The tea equipage, and the cups and 
saucers are placed on it, but no plates are served, as 
one is supposed to take the thin wafers, or bit of bread 
and butter in one’s jiand, To make your table look 
wretty have your silveras bright as possible, and your 
inen as immaculate as the proverbial lily. 


LuLu M,—In visiting, give your card to the servant 
who answers the bell, asking, at the same time, for 
whoever you wish to see. If the lady of the house 
should answer the bell, and it is she whom you are vis 
iting, donot give her your card; but instead as you are 
leaving, put it on the table or in the card receiver, 
and tell her you are doing this so she will not forget 
that you have been there. 


GERTRUDE—I do not think it necessary for you to 
give your employer your photograph, unless you believe 
that he is going to be something more to you than that. 
You must not think I do not believe in sweethearts, 
because I do, and I want every one of my girls to have 
one of her very own; but still I think itis just as well 
to let thesweetheart hunt you rather than for you, by 
any act, to seem to invite his courtesies, 


A CONSTANT READER—Almond meal affects the 
skin exactly as bran does, that is, itsoftens and whitens 
it. Use itexactly as you would soap, putting a little 
in the palm of one hand, dampening It, and then apply- 
ing it to the face, afterwards washing it off thoroughly 
A couple of handfuls of almond meal thrown inthe 
bath is good for the skin and makes a most delightful 
bath, strongly suggestive of one composed entirely of 
milk. 


M. H. F.—There willbe no impropriety in sending 
your own and your husband's card to the friend and 
iis wife, who arein the town in which you are visit 
ing. It is not good form for a gentleman to take a 
lady’s arm, and, indeed, she seldom takes his, unless it 
is at night, or in some great crowd during the day, 
Even at night aman walks on the outside of the pave- 
ment and not between two ladies, He offers his arm 
to the one nearest him. 


L. F.—I do not think hot water would cause hair to 
grow on your face; and if the extremely hot and ex- 
tremely cold water, such as I have advised, do your 
skin any good, and give ita fresh,clean feeling, then I 
should advise its continuance. Personally I always use 
soap on my face, and have never found that it had any 
unpleasant result. Women with beautiful skins, 
women, for instance, like Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Lang- 
try, are both ardent advocates of the use of soap. 


H. P.S.—E. V. put on an envelope sent by a messen- 
ger stands for “ En ville,” the French for “ in the city.” 
It is notin the best taste to write it, as the English lan- 
guage gives a sufficient number of words to cover this. 
The loosening of the teeth, when they are perfectly good, 
results from a disease of the gums, which can be 
treated. I know this is true, as after a violent attack of 
rheumatism, my own front teeth loosened, and the 
gums being carefully treated by a competent dentist, 
they went back to their former position, and are in 
placeas firm as ever. Usually this condition of the 
gums results from the taking of a great deal of medi- 
cine, though it may come from other causes, 


DELTA AND OTHERS—A Russian bath is a vapor 
bath, followed by a cold shower and plunge; and, after 
that, one is given a thorough rubbing down with alco- 
hol. Ata good bath in the cities one pays a dollar and 
a half, and a fee is expected for the rubber. In Russia 
these baths are considered of great importance, and the 
Russian women are credited with having the finest 
skins in the world. The Russian peasant takes his bath 
ina very crude way; he comesin weary from a long 
day’s work, takes off his clothes and creepsinto the big 
oven which is attached to the stove; after he has gotten 
thoroughly warm he rushes out the front door and 
plunges in a snow bank, then comes back, rubs him- 
self thoroughly, and feels—as most people do after a 
Russian bath—as if he had been made anew. 
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PITKIN & BROOKS, 


Importers, 
Cor. State and Lake Streets. 








Stuart’s ‘Aerial Art Glass.” 
Table Novelties. 


Fine China Services, 
IN COURSES. 


Rich Cut Glass. 
Piano, Table and Banquet 
* LAMPS. «x—— 
Bronze, Marble and 
Ornamental Pottery. 
CUR ART ROOMS CONTAIN GEMS 
OF THE BEST ARTISTS. 
Rich Embellishments for Table or Drawing-Room. 


DON’T FAIL TO VISIT US WHEN IN CHICAGO, 


Intending Purchasers’ Correspondence Solicited 
and Estimates Given. 


PITKIN & BROOKS 


Importers, 
— CHICAGO. —— 


Our Patent Regulating Device, aud Patent Cam 
Lock are means whereby the taking out of the action 
and its regulating, are made matters which consume 


little time, You pay your tunner for his time and skill 


GVERETT 


through reason it contains above patents, he can 
often regulate and tune in the same time he would 
tune another piano, 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“ From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, 


| THE CROWN PERFUM 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


ered bottles anly.4 








~ LACE CURTAINS~- 


MADE BY THE 


WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG, C9, 


RRE-PA- 


THE READ UMBRELLA 
FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A superior article at a moderate 
price. Send for our catalogue, 


which gives full information. 


(CHARLES F. READ & CO. 


“WILKES: BA 





UVELIVERED FREE ON 





TRADE MARK, 


RECEIPT OF PRICE | 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS 








POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER | 


EN DORSES 


JOHNSTON'S STAMMERING INSTITUTE, 


Send for 54-page Pamphlet. Philadelphia, Pa. 








gEND for free sample copy of 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
Edited by T. De Witt TALMAGE, 
91 to 96 Bible House, - New York City. 
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MR. Coates cheerfully invites questions touching any topic upon which his young readers 


may desire help or information. 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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t EGINNING with this issue 
of Tue Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL, it is to be my pleasure 
YS) to lead the JourNAL boys in 











wa = these homely, old-fashioned 
ANN boy-to-boy experiences; for 
Sy ‘ ; 

Ge o,f although I am a young 


man in years, in spirit Iam 
still a boy, and enjoy as 
did, all boyish games and 
sports, and share all boyish hopes and ambi- 
tions. I am going to ask you, boys, to put 
yourselves on easy, familiar terms with me. 
Let me help you,if Ican. Don’t let there beany 
distance between us. Let us come close to- 
gether. If you are in doubt about any ques- 
tion, send it to me, and I will do what I can to 
make it clear to you. Do not hesitate. Make 
me your confidant. Do not think of me as 
some old gray-beard preaching from an easy 
chair, but look upon me rather as one still 
young, enjoying good health, fond of outdoor 
life, a believer in Nature and Nature's God ; 
a lover of books and travel; one who has seen 
both the sunshine and shadow of this life. 


much as I ever 


WHAT I SHALL TRY.TO DO 


\ HAT are these talks to be about? 

Kiverything that interests a boy—his 
treatment of his mother, father, sister and 
brother; education and business; physical 
culture and gymnastics; games of all kinds; 
dress; the church; the theatre; books; 
travel—in fact, we shall discuss all sorts of 
subjects, always trying to be fair in their 
treatment, but, above all, helpful. [ hope that 
many thousands of boys may find this depart- 
ment of the JourRNAL, astrong and a safe 
guide, and [ shall not have lived in vain if I 
find that by word of mine some lad has been 
able to make his way in the world, and do 


better than he otherwise would have done 
without my help. We have many ques- 
tions to discuss, boys; very many serious 


questions, and, sometimes, I may talk to you 
pretty sharply if the occasion demands it; 
and you, in turn, may write to me and ask my 
advice on any and all sorts of topics. 


A BOY’S CHANCES IN THE CITY 
LETTER came to me not long ago from a 
little fellow living upon a big farm in 
Maine. He was tired of the old home, the 
horses, the cattle, and the drudgery of farm 
life; and, in closing his letter, he plaintively 
asked: ‘* But what cana boy do in a big 
city?” Let ussee, It has been the fashion for 
some years to complain that the big cities are 
overcrowded with workers, that there are no 
places for beginners, and that there are too 
many boys already idle. I think the com- 
plaint is unjust. I have looked into the matter 
pretty thoroughly, and [ find that there never 
was a timein the history of New York’s com- 
mercial life when the demand was so great 
for well-bred, intelligent, gentlemanly, edu- 
cated lads, who are anxious to work, and 
know how to go about it. ‘To be sure, there 
isan army of men and boys in all big cities 
who cannot find anything to do, for the 
simple reason that they are incapable of do- 
ing anything well. They do not understand 
that this is an age when only the best men 
and boys are wanted; men and boys who can 
aid their employers, who can earn their own 
salaries, and a smart percentage of profit for 
those who employ them. There is work in 
plenty, and good compensation; also a fair 
chance of rapid promotion for any boy who 
is honest, industrious, gentlemanly and not 
afraid to work. But it would be extremely 
unwise for a boy to come to New York unless 
he was promised a position here, or had some 
one to help him. 


HOW TO HELP A BOY TO GET ALONG 


BOY at fifteen years of age is, in my 
4 opinion, at the most important period of 
his life. He isat the forks of the road. 


What he needs more than anything else is 
sympathy and advice. It would be strange, 
indeed, if boys did not build castles in Spain 
at that age,and what they need is the practical 
suggestion of some one who is himself a success 
in life, to guide them. Most people think that 
boys do not need either sympathy or advice. 
It isagreat mistake. They need it as much 
asgirls. Ihave employed a great number of 
boys in various capacities during the past fif- 
teen years; good, bad and indifferent, and I 
have never known one of them to refuse to 
take advice if it were tendered at the right 
time, in the right place, and in the right 
spirit. The mistake that most people make in 
talking to boys is that they lecture them in 
season and out, persecute them with all sorts of 
foolish suggestions, and expect more from 
them than they would from aman. If I had 
any word of counsel to give it would be: 
Don’t lecture a boy. Don’tnag him. Don’t per- 
secute him. Don’t laugh at him if he has failed, 
perhaps, in some over ambitious undertaking. 
Don’t crush him. Don’t break his spirit. 
Give him achance. Show him his mistake, 
and then point out exactly what he should 
do. A wise father, or elder brother, will 
make a companion of a good boy, rather than 
act as a stern counsellor. 


Address all letters to FOSTER COATES, care of THE LADIES’ 


THE KIND OF FATHER THAT BOYS LIKE 
( NE of the best men I ever knew made 

companions of his three sons; the 
four were always together. With the boys, 
every thought centred about father, and with 
the father every thought was about the boys. 
They were not pushed aside when there were 
visitors at the house, and hurried here and 
there, as if they were some useless lumber to 
be hastily gotten rid of, but they were given 
seats of prominence at the table, made much 
of in the parlor and sitting-room, and in their 
amusements father and sons were inseparable. 
They made a fine sight seated together in 
chureh, and in the summer evenings I have 
seen them wandering along the country roads 
laughing and playing; the father renewing 
his youth, and the boys enjoying the com- 
panionship of one who seemed to them to be 
only a delightful eider brother. The father 
has long since gone to his rest, and the boys 
have growninto men, They have never done 
anything that he would be ashamed of. One 
isa doctor, another a lawyer, and the third, 
an editor. They are all at the head of their 
various professions. They do not hesitate to 
say that they owe all totheir father. They al- 
ways went to him for advice, and if they 
sometimes acted unwisely and they did— 
they confessed their faults, and did not resent 
the advice given them by their parent. Not 
all fathers make companions of their sons. 
Only a very few do. Perhaps there is a sug- 
gestion in this that may be heeded. 


FINDING YOUR PLACE IN THE WORLD 

| T is not at all likely that the first work that 

comes to hand to the boy will be the life- 
work of the man, One must keep trying, 
trying, trying, and no matter how unimpor- 
taunt it may be, do it well. Neverslight your 
work, boys. For example, when I was fifteen 
years of age I left school, and was eager to go 
to work; so [turned my attention to the first 
thing that came to hand, It was not the 
most congenial occupation, for it was carrying 
goods for a green-grocer. I did not like it, and 
later obtained work as a cash-boy in a big 
dry goods store. I did not like that any bet- 
ter, and so I changed my position again, and 
found employment with a job printer. I had 
not been at work in the printing office a day 


before I learned that it was just the sort of 


work [ liked, and I went at it with a vim and 
dash born of enthusiasm and a desire to do 
something for myself. It was no easy task. 
From six o'clock in the morning until eight 
o'clock at night is along day, and the work 
was hard; but I did not mind that so much, 
for [knew [ had madea right beginning. I 
knew the job-printing office was a stepping- 
stone to my goal—newspaper work; and so I 
toiled on, sometimes groping in a helpless way 
in the dark, not exactly knowing what to do 
or how to doit. I determined, however, that 
if I desired to become anything in this world, 
I must study as well as work, and the first 
thing that presented itself to me to study was 
the daily newspaper. I found in it a liberal 
education. Then | began to read books of all 
kinds. Incidentally [ began to take up the 
study of shorthand, and amazed 
by mastering it, for IT had read in 
Copperfield how the ever-delightful David 
had wrestled for so many years with the 
queer characters that go to make up phonog- 
raphy, and I was a little apprehensive that I 
should not succeed, After this, | began to 
write for the newspapers. My first efforts 
were not received with the consideration that 
I expected. But I knew that if I kept prac- 
ticing long enough and would only persevere, 
that I should, after awhile, command atten- 
tion. The opportunity did come at last. Op- 
portunity is knocking at the door of every boy 
in America. And so it came that I was em- 
ployed in the composing room—or, to make 
myself more clear—in the department where 


David 


the types are set, ina big daily newspaper of 


New York. I worked hard, and was pushed 
along from one position to another. 


BETWEEN SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE WORLD 

CAN readily appreciate the anxiety of my 

little correspondent in Maine, and his 
eagerness for advice, for at that time in my 
life of which Tam writing, Iwas hungry fora 
helpful word from some one who had learned 
by experience the things that I did not know, 
yet was so anxious to acquire. In the old 
days, fathers brought up their witha 
vague idea that this one should be a minister, 
that one a doctor, and the other, perhaps, a 
merchant. Very often the boy was not con- 
sulted as to his wishes. My plan would be to 
let the boy decide for himself what business 
or profession he desires to follow. He may 
find, after trying some branch of work that 
he thought he liked, that he had made a mis- 
take. Perhaps he might have to try a dozen 
different things before he found that which 
was just suited to him. But once he has found 
an occupation that promises honor and emolu- 
ment, he should make it his life study. He 
should resolve that he will be at the head of 
his business; and one only succeeds these days 
by constant application and unremitting toil. 
It is the father’s duty to give the lad all the 
help that he can in his work. 


Sons 


myself 


WHICH IS BEST FOR A BOY? 


VERY natural question is: What line 

of work offers the most profit and 
honor? It would be difficult to answer this 
satisfactorily. It is undoubtedly true that 
there is more money to be made in commer- 
cial than in professional life. The average 
percentage of success in the latter is not so 
marked as in the former. Yet it would be un- 
fair fora man who was fitted by nature and 
education to be a physician, to go into the dry 
goods business, for example, or vice versa. 
There are many notable examples in profes- 
sional life of men who have made great yearly 
incomes, but it is only in speculations in com- 
mercial life that men roll up great fortunes. 
A. T. Stewart began without a penny. So 
did such men as Cyrus W. Field, C. P Hun- 
tington, P. T. Barnum, Andrew Carnegie, John 
Wanamaker, Marshall Field, Jay Gould, and 
hundreds of others that I might mention. 
No matter how much time, study or applica- 
tion they might have devoted to professional 
careers, they could only have made a large 
yearly income, never a great fortune. And 
yet there are professional men who cannot 
justly complain of their money-making abil- 
ity. Chauncey M. Depew is one of these. 
He is a lawyer by profession, and through 
that profession became Mr. Vanderbilt's right- 
hand man, with a salary ranging anywhere 
from $50,000 to $150,000 a year. 





WHERE SUCCESSES HAVE BEEN MADE 


rPYHERE are nearly seven thousand lawyers 





in New York city alone, and not all of 
these could by any possibility achieve the suc- 
cess of Mr. Depew. But a great many of them 
do make from $10,000 to $100,000 a vear. But 
they are men of great talent; they have 
made the law their life study; their experi- 
ence is of value. The less successful ones 
make perhaps from $800 to $3000 a year. But 
that is of no consequence. Ido not expect 
any boy who reads this articleto be unsuccess- 
ful. I hope every lad who persues these lines 
will do as well as Mr. Depew has done. My 
point is that every boy should strive to do the 
best that he can. Set the standard high. And 
while all may not become great, there is a de- 





lightful middle line with a splendid compe- 
tency, agood business, a host of friends and a 
cheerful life. 


IS HAD IN JOURNALISM 


HOW SUCCESS 
| N the newspaper business I know of a 

. score of men who are receiving from 
$5000 to $15,000 a year in salaries. Of course, 
they are the best men in the profession. 
There is no way in which to guage an editor's 
market value except by what he does, what 
he has done, or what he can do. In writing 
for newspapers or Magazines, some men are 
more gifted than others in the matter of expres- 
sion, or they may be more prolific in ideas, or 
have some special value that would not attach 
to other competitors. These successful ones 
are naturally well paid, and literature just at 
present is in a flourishing condition. If those 
who want to write for newspapers and maga- 
zines have anything worth writing about, a 
new idea, splendidly worked out and dressed 
in good language, there need be no fear of not 
finding a good market for it, and receiving in 
return good pay. The great difficulty with 
writers is—or, rather, [should sav, beginners— 
that they expect large pay for inferior work or 
ideas that are not original, or are stillin a 
crude shape. 


A BOY’S CHANCES IN MEDICINE 


N the profession of medicine I am told that 
there is Opportunity for advancement for 
young physicians of ability who are content 
to begin at the lowest round of the ladder and 
work up. Not all physicians can be as suc- 








cessful as Prof. Loomis, Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
Dr. Barker, Dr. Shrady, Dr. Flint, and other 
eminent men; but they can, if they will per- 
severe, obtain a good practice and a sufficient 
income to enable them to live well. The dif- 
ficulty in medicine, as in everything else, is 
that there are too many poorly-equipped men 
engaged in a work where only the most skilled | 
should find employment. There are dozens 
of physicians in New York whose incomes 
range from $20,000 to $75,000 a year, and | 
there are hundreds of physicians who do not | 
make money enough to meet their expenses, 
Ifa boy desires to study medicine he should 
first be sure that he has a liking forit, and then | 
that he has money enough to pay for a liberal 
education, and, lastly, not to be satisfied with | 
success alone, but rather to bea pioneer in 
some branch of the work that shall relieve 
human beings of misery. There is no work | 
in this world that offers so many opportuni- 
ties for doing good as the medical profession, 


THE BOY FOR WHOM THERE IS A DEMAND 
ND so I might go on for an indefinite 
length, and name all the various pro- | 
fessional and commercial businesses in New 
York, and point out instances of conspicuous 
success. That will do no good, and is a waste 
of time. What I wish to impress upon my 
reader is, that while there are thousands of 
men in all the professional and commerical 
walks of life in the big cities, who barely eke 
out an existence, there are splendid opportuni- 
ties for any one who will come along, do some- 
thing that has not been done before, furnish 
an idea that is lacking, have the brains to 
carry it through successfully, and reap the re- 
wards of their labor. The field is not over- 
crowded. One of the largest merchants in 
New York told me the other day that he 
never knew atime when there was such a de- 
mand for good boys—boys who could be 
trusted, who were neat in their dress, honest 
in their dealings, truthful and conscientious 
in their work. And there is fame and fortune 
forsucha boy whenever he chooses to look for 
it. The way to dois to begin right. Study 
hard. Work faithfully. Be sure you have 
selected the occupation that is most suitable 
to you: then you cannot fail. 


I5 





CLASSIC: 


Song Classics, (Vols. land II; 47 songs, 39 songs. 
Piano Classics, (Vol. I, 44 pieces, and Vol. LI, at 
a Classical Pianist, (42 pieces.) Young 
eople’s Classics, (Vol. 1, 51 pieces ;’ Vol. II, 48 
pieces.) Song Classics for low voice, (40 Songs.) 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, (33 Songs.) 
Classic Tenor Songs, (36 Songs.) Classic Four- 
Hand Collection, (19 Duets.) Classical Collection 
for Violin and Piano, (Viclin part and Piano 
separate.) 


CHOICE: 


Choice Sacred Solos, (39 songs.) Choice Sacred 
Solos for Low Voice, (40 Sacred Songs.) Choice 
and Popular Alto Songs, (33 songs.) Choice 
Vocal Duets, (26 Duets.) Choice Sacred Duets, 
(30 Duets.) 


POPULAR: 


Popular Song Collection, (36 Songs.) ~ Popular 
Dance Collection, (Vol. I 29 pieces; Vol. II, 25 
pieces.) Popular Piano Collection, (Vol. I, 27 
weg at Vol. Il, 24 pieces.) Young Players Popu- 
ar Collection, (51 7 Popular Four-Hand 
Collection, (20 pieces.) Popular Collection for 
Violin and Piano, (30 pieces.) Popular Collection 
for Clarinet and Piano. Popular Collection for 
Flute and Piano. Popular Collection for Cornet 
and Piano. 


Any of the above volumes, bound in heavy paper, 
1.00. Pamphlet giving description, list of contents, etc., 
of all new music books and music mailed free on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


453-463 Washington Street 








BY 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND’S 
“Efficient” Shade-Roller, 


Because, though a little thing whose usefulness 
is hidden, it secures freedom from annoy- 
ance, works easily and surely, causes no 
accidents, and leads to general happiness 
at home. 

The makers’ success in securing these results 
is born of years of experience. Their 
name on the article at once attests its merit. 


Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. Send for 
humorous illustrated circular, No, 6. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
406 Broadway, New York. 


Full Dress Suits 


TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 


Equal in fabric, style, workman- 
hip. fit and finish, to $75 and 
Gr00 suits ofleading houses. 


Why this is possible: 
We are the only Tailoring house 
iin the U. S. making a specialty 
of Full DressGarmentsand have 
every — for producing at 
lowest possible cost. Itis well 
known that Tailors regard the 
Dress Suit a mere incident in 
their business and accordingly 
charge frices greatly out of pro- 

yrtion to prices charged under 
risk competition for business 
suits, 


The Dress Suit is to-day 
an Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Wed- 
dings, Receptions, Partiesetc. It 
is not only the Correct Dress on 
such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited 
Every gentleman should owna 

Dress Suit. 

Comparatively few cloths are 
suitable for Dress Garments. 
Samples of these we mail free on 
‘application with samples of trim- 
mings and complete instructions 

' for self measurement. No one 
need be discouraged at the self-measurement requirement 
for our system is very simple. 

Our Customers Risk Nothing. 
Garments may be returned to us for any cause and 
when so caaenal, we obligate ourselves to pay all Express 
charges. We are general tailors and can furnish by mail 
samples of any style of goods desired. For partic 
and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14E. Washington8t., 
BOX T, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


: 2 OWNS 
LIAQOv) — 


WILL CURE 
CRAMPS and COLIC 
: Ladies and girls, a 


RIPPLES, 7os3«2 


or exercise, buy a Fairy Tri 
ioe BICYCLES. 
Address Cheap for all. 


FAY MFG. ©00., Elyria, 0. Box 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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HIARGAR =I, BOT TOME a 
Teme < 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by pers 
from the “ Daughters” 


MrS. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


onal and familiar 
bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 
JOURNAL, 


‘Talks’? and“ Chats.’ All letters 


and she will be vlad to receive them. Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


j|NEyearhas passed away 
since | was introduced 
to the readers of Tue 
LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL 
How lovely the year has 
been! How many lives 
have come into my life 
through our meeting in 
this magazine making 
my own life richer. We 
have, indeed, had 
Talks.” You have written 
and sorrows, 











‘Heart to Heart 
to me and told me of your joys 
introduced me to your little children, spoken 


have told 
have to bear. 
“sister”? and, to 
‘like a mother.” 


of your happy homes; and some 
me of the heavy crosses they 
And I have come to be your 
many of you, as you say 


*y 
LOOKING FORWARD A STEP 
ND now we enter on another year of com- 
panionship through the JourNAL that 
many of you loved before you knew me; and 
this year I want to come still closer to you; I 
want to help you more than I did last year. I 
am young enough to understand, I think, how 
to help your little children ; and IT am in sym- 
pathy also with your mothers who sit * under 
the sunset skies,” for I have the memory of a 
beautiful mother who does not need the help 
now that I would gladly give her if she were 
on earth again. Then [am in deep sympathy 
with you young mothers who have to bring 
up your children. There never was a time 
when [ had 
‘A heart at leisure from itself, 
wentneend sympathize’ 
av at this time. Now all this is to prepare 
you fora new departure I want to make. I 
do not think that the fact of my being presi- 
dent of our world-wide Order need prevent 
me from having a“ Circle” of my own, and 
your joining my Circle need not interfere in 
the least with your belonging to, or being the 
leader of, any other Circle. 


ey 
A **MARGARET BOTTOME”’ CIRCLE 

ILEN we started our “Sisterhood” we 
called the Circles “Tens,” only ten 
makinga Circle. Wese * outgrew the* Tens” 
—there was a need for .arge Circles in many 
places. A whole scel.vol of girls, with their 
teacher at their head, as at Mr. Moody’s school 
at Northfield, made larger Circles a necessity. 
So now we have dropped the word ** Ten” be- 
cause it has become a misnomer, and use the 
word “Circle.” So I can have a “Circle”’ 
of a hundred thousand if I choose, and 
I do choose to have such a Circle to be 
called ‘‘The Margaret Bottome Circle.”’ I 
want to lead such aCircle. I want to talk to 
this Circle through the JourNaL, and it will 
be open for all—all classes and for all 
creeds. I want many little children in my 
Circle, and I want them to write to me. 
The rich will be in my Circle, and I want 
the poor just as much. There will be no 
meetings of this great Circle, only as you may 
meet me in our Department, and whenever or 
wherever you may see me | want you to speak 
to me and tell me you belong to my Circle. 
Some of you I may meet in California or in 
other distant places, but many of you I shall 

never see till we meet beyond the river. 


1k 


THE OBJECT OF MY CIRCLE 


OW you ask me what the object of the 
Circle will be? The answer to that 

you will find in the first article of our consti- 
tution, which says: ‘ This society is for the 
purpose of developing spiritual life, and quick- 
ening Christian activity.” Your outer life in- 
terests me, as it may lead you to see that 
whether joy or sorrow is your portion, it all is 
meant to lead you to see the deeper, the higher 
life of the Spirit. We are really here to be 
made good, and what we say to our little 
children so ofien applies equally to us—‘t Be 
good.’ My table now is full of letters asking me 
such questions as these: ‘‘ How can I join the 
Order of The King’s Daughters?’’ ‘“ Where 
can I get the cross?’’ Another says: “ Tell me 
asmuch as you can about the Order. Of 
course you have secrets which you would not 
divulge.” No, we have no secrets at all. We 
want to serve our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and that means to serve the humanity 
He loved and died for, and He distinctly said, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of one 
of these ye did it unto me.”” We need to keep 
distinctly before us the two great Command- 
ments—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with ail thy heart and thy neighbor as thy- 
_, These two! — Alas, the latter has been 
eglected! The church, as one says, has not 
pad enough attention to the second; the 
jalist’s ignore the first. The good "time 
coming is when these two Commandments 


will be obeyed. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 
Order, 47 West Twenty-second street, New York city, and prompt attention will be v 


iven. 


IF YOU WISH TO JOIN 
N°? kindness shown to any fellow cre ature 
L is too small to be called a service “In 
His Name.’ Your little children need to be 
educated in unselfishness, and there is noth 
ing in the principles of our Order that a little 
child cannot understand. Undoubtedly many 
will join “ The Margaret Bottome Cire le” who 
are already in our Order and are leaders in it, 
but will join our particular Circle from the 
love of fellowship; but many will join who 
are just coming into the Order, and who write 
me, * Must I forma Circle to be in the Order?” 
‘There are no Circles in this place.” And yet, 
though they cannot forma Circle and there is 
no Circle in that place to join, they somehow 
do not wish to feel alone, though in a vast 
“Sisterhood”; so this will meet their want. 
My sister in the Argentine Republic will join. 
My friends who are on ranches so far from all 
old associations, will join. IT know what an 
addition to my letters this will make, but I in- 
vite you all to write who want to join my 


Circle. 
os 
A FEW EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS 
WILL vive you explicit directions now as 
to what you should do so that you will 
not write “Tell me what lam todo?” You 
must be a member of our Order before you 
ever join any Circle; you can be enrolled as a 
member of the Order at our headquarters in 
New York city, 47 West 'Twenty-second street. 
Send your name and address there with ten 
cents, the membership fee, and there you can 
get yourcross which is the badge of the Order. 
We are an incorporated society and our silver 
cross is the seal of our corporation. You are 
not obliged to wear this cross, but no other 
cross can be worn as our badge; though a bit 
of royal purple ribbon is an emblem of mem 
bership, and can be had at the same place, so 
you can wear either one or both; but, if you 
can afford it, | would advise you to have 
the cross; it will cost you but thirty cents, and 
that will make the total cost forty cents. There 
may be some who cannot afford the cross—I 
know women who write to me from away offon 
the frontier, and they really have no money, no 
paper, nostamps. Nothing has touched me 
more than to receive letters written by edu- 
cated women who are hedged in by their 
present environment so as to make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get money enough requisite 
to write a letter, and yet they want to join our 
Order and wear this cross. I spe “ak of this be 
cause if it comes to you to give, ‘In His Name, 
the little silver cross to one who cannot afford to 
buy one, I willsee that your wishes are carried 
out. [hope there will come atime when we 
shall be rich enough at the Centre to do this ; 
but that time I assure you is not now. Now 
another thing: do not expect an answer to 
your letters except through the JourNAL, 
though [advise you tosign your names. I will 
have one place in my very little room where I 
will talk to the little folks who join “ my Cir- 
cle”; and L will have another corner for the 
“Shut Ins” who join and write to me; the 
others I will remember the best way I can. 
Now the books are open; send on your 
names, and count me from thistime whatever 
you like to call me, always feeling sure that I 
am your sister “In His Name.” 


cy 


THE VOICE ECHOING THE HEART 
Hy I I talked with you lately about 

; Faith? You know our Order rests on 
three eternal principles—Faith, Hope and 
Love. I know [have talked with you often 
of Hope, and of the greatest Love, but now I 
want to talk with you about Faith, and I want 
to give you two lines to commit to memory: 

* Faith is an affirmation and an act 

Which makes eternal truth a present fact.” 
You must affirm what God affirms; declare 
what God declares ; and then act what you say 
you believe—then you really believe, and 
not till then. I have been helped sometimes 
in thinking of a long ago when a little child 
of mine liked to have me take him to a spot— 
not very far from where we lived—where there 
was an echo. I wouldcall ** Willie!” and the 
echo would answer “ Willie,” which pleased 
the child immensely. Now faith is echoing 
God's declaration. If God says, ‘‘Iam thy 
God,” you echo—“ my God!” “Iam thy Re- 
deemer,”’ you echo—‘*my Redeemer”; but 
you must say—my Redeemer. Say it! Your 
voice will have much to do with your faith. 
There is a deep meaning in “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth.’ Our forefathers de- 
clared their independence and then fought it 
out. The Declaration of Independence came 
first, and then they stood by their principles. 
You declare your faith in God, and then say, 
as Whittier did— 
“To one fixed state my spirit clings. 
I know that God is good.” 

Be women of faith and you will be strong 
women. And in no other way can you be 
strong women. You will never be stronger 
than your faith. Have faith in God! 


RICHES WHICH COME THROUGH FAITH 


flee na was a young girl a friend o 
mine told meof a very good, old, blind | 


jored woman, who, she said. 
came just what the trouble 


“seemed to 
was with every 


one,” and added, “ She is almost a fortune-tel- 
ler.” There had always been a fascination 
about a “ fortune-teller” to my mind; so I 


went to see the old blind saint 
on a stool at her feet and she laid her hand 
on my head and said: * Thee lacks appro- 
priating faith, Honey ; thee believes He loves 
others, but thee does not believe He loves 
thee Well, she did tell the truth and ] 
should indeed have had a fortune had I al- 
ways had appropriating faith. 

I once heard another colored woman say, as 
she held the New Testament in her hand, 
‘This is the last will and testament of my 
Master, and I am dete rmined to have what He 
left me; and He said, ‘ My peace I leave with 
you,’ and V'll have it if all the other heirs 
make a fuss about it.’ You see, she had the 
faith that is an “affirmation and an act,” and 
in her case and in ours it will make “ eternal 
truth a present fact.” I want you to see that 
Faith is the channel through which God comes 
tous, and He cannot get to us - any other way ; 
and that is what is meant by ‘If any man 
will open the door I will comein.”’ I want you 
to be rich, and there is no wealth to be com- 
pared with the riches that will come to you 
through Faith—and power isthere. Read the 
eleventh of Hebrews and see the wonders of 
Faith. There is nothing strange in all this. 


“y 


LIVING OUT YOUR PRINCIPLES 


oe in religion, but in all life, une 
1 men of Faith are the successful men. I 
remember the words of the Editor of Tue 
LApies’ Home Journan when I expressed my 
astonishment at the enormous amount of ad- 
— sing done by the Journan. He simply 
said, “‘ We believe in advertising.” Suppose 
he he id said we believe in advertising and then 
had not done it. Show me your faith by your 
works. You believe only that which you act. 
If you say, “I believe in God the Father,” and 
do not act as if you had such a Father, you 
are mistaken—you donot believe. IT remember 
once talking to many little cash girls from a 
great shop, gathered one evening at a hall; 
and there were besides a great many other 
young girls present. The first thing I said to 
them was: ° Girls, if you could have anything 
you wanted just by wishing, what would you 
wish for?”’ What do you think they said? 

“ Arich father!” So many of them said that, 
that I did not hear anything else. And it was 
natural; every day they saw the beautifully 
dressed young girls enter the shop and get 
whatever they wanted; because their father 
had given them money. And a rich father 
meant a brownstone house on Fifth avenue, 
and lovely jewels and all the things a young 
girl would want. Now how much does it mean 
to us “ Daughters” that our Father is rich? 
Our Father is King? If it does not mean 
much to us or nothing, do you not see it is 
because we do not believe he is our Father? 


I sat down 


JEWELS OF A PRICELESS HERITAGE 
| CANNOT leave you for a month without 

answering such questions as—“Can I join 
the order? I have been so sinful.” “ Will you 
say something to me?” Iam speaking to the 
most erring, the saddest who have written me, 
and I am sure of what I say—God loves you! 
God forgives you! God will help you—will 
take care of you. Ido not say you will not 
suffer: but take suffering as a holy calling, 
even if it isa result of your sin for out of it 
and through it is to be worked character. 

I stood in one of the principal jewelry 
shops in New York the other day, and the 
friend with me knew the owner of the 
precious stones; so he took us and showed us 
the rarest and most costly jewels. I saw the 
most wonderful diamonds, and I smiled as 
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The most extensively used of all dyes are 
the Diamond Dye Fast Blacks. With these 





| there is no garment or fabric of any kind but 





I thought of the times when the big tears 
had rolled down my cheeks and | had thanked | 


God for them, and had said: My tears are more 
precious to me than the rarest of diamonds. 
The tears of penitence are beyond all price. 
There is no joy in Heaven among the angels 
on account of diamonds, but there is over the 
tears of penitence. Among the precious stones 
showed us were pearls. I looked at them, and 
as I thought of their history and how the pain- 
ful thing is covered in the shell, I said—* Yes, 
they are very beautiful, but they always suggest 
grief to me.’ O, what jewels we shall soon 
see! The King’s Daughters will be robed in 
spotless white, and we shall see diamonds and 
pearls that can never pass away. O, “ Daugh- 
ters,” covet the best gifts. I do not say that 
these earthly jewels are not beautiful. I doubt 
ifany who visited the shop spent a half-hour in 
appreciating the beautiful more happily than 
did. I see them ‘how as I write, and almost 
feel they are mine. But if I coveted them I 
could not have them; 
symbolize. And we shall understand, 
here, in the beyond, all that pain and suffer- 
ing had to do with our being cut into beauty. 
You dear, sinful, suffering sisters, let me 
whisper such a sweet word in your ears— 
* Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.’ He expressly said ‘‘I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentence.” 
You do repent. You are sorry. You are willing 
to forsake your sin, and now a Friend stands 
near you to be to you what no other friend 
could be—a Saviour! Saving you from the 
love of sin, so that all your desire shall run 
in other channels. You will want to be good 
and noble. The things you loved that were 
impure, you will hate; and the things you 
did not care for, you will love. All this 
must come to pass. Nothing less will do. 
God bless you! Your loving sister I. H. N., 
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but I can have all they | 
if not | 





what any man, woman or child can color a 
rich, full black that will practically make the 
article as good as new, and so save the cost 
of new. Every dime spent for Diamond Dyes 
will save you dollars. 

Sold by all druguyists, 10 cents a package, or sent by 
mail; tell if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. Also forty 
other standard colors. Our book “* Home Dyeing” and 


forty — s colored cloth sent for stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Daylight 


“Keep cool,” said the 
burner to the oil fount. 
“Don't hug me so _ tight 


We heard 


their conversation, 


then,” it replied. 
and so 
make our burner in two 
the 


air circulates freely, and our 


pieces, between which 


oil fount is cooler than that 
of any other lamp. 


Send for our ABC 
AM) 
- 


book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 
Co., 33 Barclay St.» 
ee 


Have You 





a Camera? 


IF NOT, EXAMINE OURS. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


49 Years established in this line of business. 
Amateur Outfits in great variety, from 87.50 up. 
Send for IMustrate d Catalogue, or call and examine. 





This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot sent pre 
aid, anywhere in the U.S. for 

1.50. Equals every way the 
Boots sold for $2.50 in all retail 
stores. We make this Boot our- 
selves—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis- 
factory, and will refund the money 
or send another pair of Boots to 
any one having cause for 
complaint. Made Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, C to 
E wide and ‘4 sizes. Dex- 
ter Shoe Co., 122 
Summer St. Boston, 
Mass. 
























“4 dollar 
saved is 
a dollar 
earned.” 














The correct Writing Papers for 


society, foreign and every-day 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, moderate in 
rice. If your dealer does not 
ep them, send us your address 
and we will forward you our conm- 
plete samples free. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


PROF. RICE’S SELF -TEACHING 

M USIC : + hogan re All can learn og wieneut 

the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 

SELF Established 12 years. Nates, chords, 

TAUGHT. accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
etc. Ten Lessons 10 cents. Circulars free. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State Street, Chicago. 
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This Department will hereafter a'ternate each month with “ Knitting and Crocheting,’ so 
that both of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 

Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss KNapp,to whom all letters should be sent, 
addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 





N the August number of Tue Lapres’ 
Home JouRNAL, the designs given 
for doilies and table-cover were so 
much admired by our readers, that 
your Editor thought best to devote 
this October number to a few more 
suggestions for those interested in 
linen embroidery. We give below a 
beautiful table-cover, with some ex- 
ceedingly pretty centre-pieces; also a tasteful 
design for sofa-cushion. We shall endeavor 
in our November number to furnish you with 
further suggestions for the Christmas holidays, 
which, with the dainty ideas found in this 
month’s JourNAL, will, we hope, enable you 
to make with your own hands the gift thus 
doubly valuable to your friend. 
Mary F. Knapp. 

—_—-—- —-o _ - 


A BUREAU OR TABLE SCARF 


By Emma Morrett Tyna. 
‘ee model shows a design for the end of a 
scarf for a sideboard, bureau, or library 
table, to be done in Roman embroidery, or in 
over-threading wheel-work. The strip of 
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crash, linen or muslin has a narrow hem with 
hemstitching along each side, with a herring- 
bone finish of silk on the hem itself. ‘The 
cross-threads with connecting knots are put in 
first over the surface of the material, and then 
the buttonhole edge is done, which follows 
every part of the pattern and secures these 
threads. When finished, the linen is cut away 
from the edge, and also from beneath the 
silk cross-threads with a pair of small, 
sharp-pointed scissors. A lacey net-work in 
linen and also in cotton, is to be had at the 
art shops, to fill these interstices, and is much 
used instead of working the cross-threads. <A 
strip is basted under the work quite closely, 
short stitches in and out around the parts of 
the pattern. The edges are then buttonholed, 
and the linen cut away between the spaces; 
this leaves the lace-work to show with a hand- 
some effect. The lace-work costs a dollar and 
a quarter, and is a yard wide. It need not be 
shrunk before using. It comes in white and 
cream tint. A searf end worked in white, 
blue, gold, or dark-brown, is very rich with 
the lace between. Press the ends after work- 
ing, as in the linen work. 
_—- —_—— *; --- 
A DRAGON SOFA-CUSHION 


VERY handsome sofa-cushion can be 
4\ made of duck linen—which comes in a 
pretty fawn shade—and can be made in a very 
inexpensive way. The design is conventional 
in its character, consisting of a dragon, with 
claws, and a border representing scales. 
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_The whole pattern, including the border, is 
tinted with the embroidery dyes in a rich 
brownish shade, the design is then worked in 
outline embroidery, or plain outlining can be 
used if preferred. A brown and gold cord is 
put around the outer edge and makes a nice 
finish. The shape of the cushion may be 
either oblong or square, as fancy dictates ; and 
®& new fad is the addinon of a pocket on the 
back, to hold a handkereh‘ef or other articles. 
Anna T. Roberts. 


AN ARTISTIC TABLE-COVER 
By CLARE BUNCE 


HIS exquisite cover is made of a fine 
quality of linen, suitable for the 
delicate flowers—the apple-blossoms 
—with which it is embroidered. 
The four sides are first provided 
with a hem five inches wide, if the 
t cloth be a large one, or three inches 
if small. This hem is next neatly 
hemstitched, when the cover is ready for the 
embroidery. 

The silks must be chosen of the washable 
sort, and of these by far the best are the Asiatic 
dyes of Messrs. Brainerd & Armstrong. The 
colors needful are cream-white, gray and two 
shades of delicate pink for the blossoms; two 
or three pale-greens for the leaves, and three 
shades of wood color for the stems. 

First to be worked isthe stem as, naturally, 
itis the first to grow; then, in their natural 
order, theleaves, budsand blossoms. These di 
rections as to order may seem needless, but 
they are not, for indeed no blossoms can be 
artistically embroidered unless they are fol- 
lowed, The flower that is worked before its 
stem will surely not look as though it grew, 
but rather as though it were stuck to the 
branch, Here again isa point to be observed 
in truly artistic work: if nature be the model 
the work should grow as nearly as possible 
after nature's fashion. 

For the stem or branch is to be used the 
wood-colored silks, the light shade for the 
high lights, the medium for light shadows, and 
the dark for the heavy ones. The stitches, as 
a matter of course, are in this instance to be 
small, and all the work is to be done in what 
is known as Kensington stitch. 

lor the leaves the green shades are to be 
used in the same way, light and dark being 
made to express light and shade. The stitches 
of the leaves must all run from the central 
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vein to the edge, exactly as the natural leaf is 
veined, and care must be taken to preserve the 
serrated edge. 

The blossoms are white, for the most part, 
delicately shaded with gray forthe inside and 
with pink forthe outside. In all instances of the 
leaf curling over, the curve must be expressed 
by making the outside pink and the inside 
white at the centre, shading to gray under the 
curl. The stamens are yellow, andeach should 
be completed with a stitch running crosswise 
atthe end. The centre is expressed by anum- 
her of French knots, allof yellow, making an 
effect like the natural blossom. 

When the entire spray is worked, the falling 
leaves must be done. To give to them as 
much variety as possible, and, at the same 
time, keep closely to nature’s model, these 
leaves should, some of them, be shaded with 
pink and some with gray. This, because the 
real Jeaves in falling would surely some 
alight upon one side and some upon the other, 

The embroidery well finished, the last step 
is the making of the fringe. For this fine 
linen thread is needful, which is tobe knotted 
into the hem at short intervals, and then tied 
so as to form a heading. 

When complete this dainty cover will be 
found truly artistic and fit for any room 
wherein the furnishings are sufficiently light 
in tone to admit of its being in harmony. 

So much might be said, and to good effect, 
too, on the subject of harmony, that I dare 
only touch the edges here. Be the materials 
ever so simple the result will inevitably be 
good if one but obtain what Mr. Whistler calls 
a symphony. 

— . 
AN ACCEPTABLE CHEESE DOILY 

Ay TEN-INCH square of linen, with loosely 
ve scattered fiowers in three corners, and 
the word “cheese” in a fourth, in Japanese 
lettering, outlined with yellow silk and filled 
in with yellow French knots. The flowers 
are in long-and-short stitch in white filoselle. 


A LINEN SQUARE FOR DINING-TABLE 
By Juuia W. Frink 


HIS extremely effective but 
very simple design of square 
for centre of dining-table, 
admits of so much variety 
in construction that it can- 
not fail to appeal to even 
those devotees of art need- 
lework who have plied their 
needles with such assiduity 
as to have exhausted their present resources, 
and who feel there is nothing new under the 
sun for the matron or maid who seizes with 
avidity the “ latest,” and whose desire to adopt 
the newest fad prevents her from seeing any 
incongruity in the use of lace on a dining-table. 
Take gold-colored satin, half-a-vard square, 
cover with a handsome piece lace, and around 
the edge sew a border of lace edging to match, 
three inches wide, confining the fullness 
mostly at thecorners. <A row of lace heading, 
with tiny gold ribbon run through, conceals 
the joining of the frill at 
square. The rest requires a dainty touch, for 
in the arrangement of the Louis Quinze bows 
liesall the success of the venture. Use gold 
ribbon three-fourths of an inch wide, with 
feather edge, placing a bow at each corner and 





























one in each intervening space, allowing a 
streamer to pass from one bow to the other, 
leaving sufficient length between to admit of 
tacking in the irresistible little angles which 
always appear awkward except when fashion 
decrees that everything must be in the style of 
the period which first introduced the design so 


universally in its decoration. To the conser- 
vative housewife, who does not allow the pre- 
vailing mode to influence her, and who never 
Wishes anything but the finest linen to grace 
her table, a square of satin damask, with hem 
finished by a bit of drawn-thread work, and 
the captivating bows made of linen feather- 
edged braid, would prove most attractive as 
well as extremely useful to one who does not 
object to a few stitches taken after each neces- 
sary immersion in warm soap-suds, and by 
removing the decoration with a few snips of 
the scissors; the bows, without untying, can 
he made as dainty as ever if carefully ironed 
and returned to their places with a stiteh or 
two, 


- * 
WHITE BROADCLOTH TABLE-COVER 
A TABLE-COVER of white broadcloth is 


elegant. ‘Take a square of one yard 
and a half, and decorate it with a conven- 
tional border design, set four inches above the 
straight cut edge. Work in long-and-short 
stitch in white or any delicate color of filo 
floss; work the flower forms well in with the 
long-and-short stitch, and couch two rows of 
medium-size gold thread around this. Dothe 
stems in three rows of gold thread couched 
down, the stitchesalternating. Couch the out- 
side line of the leaf with the gold thread, and 
inside of this lay four lines, following the 
outline, and running each line inside of the 
other, until the four rows are finished, when 
the end of the thread must be well fastened 
after being drawn through. Line with India 
silk to the lower edge of the design. This is 
very Japanesque in effect. Eva M. NILEs. 

= s -_ 


A TASTEFUL TABLE CENTRE-PIECE 


{UT the centre-piece out of heavy linen the 
the shape of the design 
This may be embroidered or outlined accord 
A pretty way is to embroider in 


J desired size, 


ing to taste. 





solid white. Another way is to work the little 
flowers in the new shades of pink. The leaves 
are done in delicate sage-greens. Thestamens 
are to be worked in a darker shade of the pink, 
and the buttonhole-stitch on the edge is 
done irregularly over a gold or white cord, in 
the pink shade. Be sure to use only the wash- 
able silk, as these dainty additions to the 
table require frequent laundering. 


the edge of 
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We have received a great many inquiries 
concerning patterns for stamping the Doilies 
and Lunch Table-cover given in the August 
number, 

To those interested, we would say we can 
supply the set of doily stamping - patterns, 
postpaid, for 50 cents; that for the table-cover, 
postpaid, for 20 cents. The silk for working 
the same, we can also furnish. Address 


Premium Department of Tuz Lapres’ Home 
JOURNAL. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


Clark's “O,N.T,’ Crochet Cotton 


ON BALLS 
IS THE BEST. 
Full Weight Guaranteed. 


On receipt of 5 cents in stamps, we will mail to 
any address, a copy of Clark's O. N. T. Crochet 
Pattern Book, with instructions, 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BROTHER, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
400 BROADWAY, New York. 


- Normandie. 
| gy Plushes 


Direct from the Mills, 

For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 

SPECIAL MERIT fer Paint- 

- ing, Em- 

broidery, and all kinds of Fancy 

Work, Send 1c. for 30 good sized 

samples(no two colors same shade) 

: and price list of remnant packages, 

Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 

$1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work 


to 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 297 Grant Ave.Manville.R.1. 


Briggs’ Patent Transferring Patterns. <A hot iron 
passed over the back of these patterns transfers the 
design to any material. New Book showing about 500 
new designs and letters, and 6 yards of border pattern, 
sent on receiptof cts. BOX 3, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


A Stocking Foot Pattern {0".;:ftins, worn-out 
























cut s0 
that the seams will not hurt the feet, will be mailed 
you on receipt of 10 cents, Try it. ECONOMY PAT- 
TERN CO., P. O. Box 457, Reading, Pa. 


RELIA WOMAN 


Wanted in every County to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 
Corsets and Clasps. Wages $0 to $75 per month, and 
expenses. We furnish complete stock on consignment ; 
settlements monthly; #3 Sample Corset free. Send 1s 
cents postage for sample and terms, 

NICHOLS MPG. CO., 378 Canal St., New York 


WE HAVE ON HAND a few thousand sheets of 

BRIGGS’ PATENT TRANS 
FER PATTERNS, which are offered at a fraction of 
their cost while the stock lasts. Each sheet contains 
12 good working designs, worth at least 50 cents, and 
will be sent, free, to any one sending us 5 cents 
at once. Box J 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 


S Cn until November Ist 
pec! ad Send us the addresses 
c of ten of your friends 
who do Fancy Work, 


and we will send you 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


3 Months Free. 


All the latest designs in Fancy Work illustrated. 
New Patterns for Knitting and Crocheting. Directions 
for Painting, with colored studies at reduced rates, 

(This Offer good only until November Ist.) 
Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, 


Mass 


‘Crow Black 
Ribbed HOSIERY seamess 


BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Children’s - a25c. per pair, $1.25 per half dozen, 
i “ “ 
1.50 





Women’s - - joc. 

Men’s- - = 20¢, " 1.00 " “a 
Men’s Silk - 60c. aid 3.25 of ” 
Men’s mixed 5c. for two pairs. 60c, “ sa 


Mention size wanted, Save Money buying from Factory. 


EAGLE HOSIERY CO., Germantown, Pa. 
“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST “sree” 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, Waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 

Write for a copy of our finely 
iJlustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 








Ladies wanted to learn our sys 
Parisian Tailoring. tem'st Dress cutting and bast. 
ing. Positions given at from $2 to $% per day. Address 
M iss E. M. GIBBONS, 7 Temple , Boston, Mass. 
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WRITING FOR THE DOLLAR 


By Epwarp W. Box 
COMMON question, as often 
asked of the literary man 
as any other that I know 
of, is: “Is there a liveli- 
hood to be made in litera 
ture?" | have heard this 
question answered and 





discussed by some of the 
best known authors of the day; and in this 
brief reply to the query L shall voice those 


opinions rather than advance any of my 
own. 
EN and women have been known to 
starve with the pen in their hands; 


while others have grown rich and famous with 


its manipulation, Between these two ex 
tremes really lies the truthful answer to the 
question. There is a livelihood to be made in 
literature; but to the great majority it is only 
a modest one. What are called the “* plums 
of literature’ fall fnto the hands of a few. 


The authors who are making good incomes 


with the pen as the only bread-winner are 
not numerous. Take alist of our successful 
authors, and, if you know anything about 


their personal lives whatever, this truth at 
once becomes apparent. ‘Thousands of the 
men and women whose names appear on the 
title-pages of our books, are not authors alone 

-they have some adjunct to the pen. If they 
had not, the literary public might never have 


known them. Many a novel, “suecessful” in 
the eyes of the public, does not bring fifty 
dollars to the pockets of the author—or the 


publisher either. 


—. LLY, [contend that there never 
‘ was a time in the literary history of 
America when so many chances offered them- 
selves for remunerative authorship. At the 
same time, this statement must not be taken 
literally, and cannot be individually applied. 
Literary competition has created a larger de 
mand for pen-work, but it has raised as well 
the standard of the work most desired and 
saleable. Good literary work is to-day at a 
premium. By “good literary work” I mean 
work that is well done, and done with an eye 
to the public’s néeds and tastes. — It one 
thing to write well, but if the material pro- 
duced is notin touch with the wants of the 
times, the work may go begging fora market. 
A good titerary style, harnessed to a price of 
popular work, something which the public 
will read, is the order of the day, and therein 
lies good remuneration for any pen which can 


supply it. 

‘iy is utter folly to write the heads of 
‘ the people, as so many persist in doing. 
* Educate the public to a higher standard 
the motto which many 
his banner. Nothing could be more laudable. 
But, my friend, just be sure, first, that you 
have the talent for it: second, convince your- 
self that there is need of it, and, thirdly, 
don’t assume the role of a literary reformer 
against your own interests. You can’t edu- 
cate a public by writing about something they 
do not understand. Strike for the heart first; 
then reach up tothe head. A high ideal is 
always noble, and to be encouraged in any 
man or woman, but there is such a thing as 
putting your ideal so high that no one can see 
it. 


Is 


over 


ne 
a writer inscribes on 


OO many of our writers of to-day regard 
the jiterary standard much lower than it 
reaily is, and pose as divinely-inspired agents 


sent into this world to reform things in a 
literary sense. I have long ago ceased to 


worry about the literary standard of modern 
literary t astes. The taste of the public of to- 

day is all right, my friend. It is the man who 
is so dreadfully anxious about it who is 
wrong. Don’t give yourself any eee 
alarm about the lite rary public. Take my 
word for it, it is amply able to take care of 
itself. If you want to make a livelihood in 
literature, don’t join the croakers who bewail 
modern literary degradation. Just find out 
for yourself the status, and then train your 
1 to cater to it. You will find it much 
1igher than you anticipated. Write to the 
ievel of the croaker and the bewailer and see 
how quick your manuscript comes back to 
you. Things are not always so black as they 

are painted, and this truth applies very 
strongly to the literary atmosphere of the 
present, 


F you start out to make a livelihood by the 
pen, with only the dollar-mark before 
you, you will fait unless you have a gigantic 
genius for blinding the editors and their 
public. The man or woman who writes only 
with the one overpowering idea in view of 
what the work will bring him or her, makes a 
great mistake, and never will make anything 
else. What are called “literary grinders” by 
editors and publishers, are never popular or 
conspicuous for their success. They may 
seem to make a hit here or there, but not very 
often. The lane of the * literary hack” has a 
very short and sharp turn, and it is generally 
not far from the opening of the road. An 
editor is quick to single out the “grinder,” 
as her work invariably shows it, and the man 
or woman who is thus classified in the editorial 
is most unfortunate, 


FINE best literary iccesses of to-day are 
| made by those Who make their writihny a 
recreation rather than a vocation. The authors 
who are best known to-day turted with an 
anchor to the windward. hey had some 
thing else allied to the pen With some other 
source of income to make your existence sure 
you can write with an easier mind and, con 
seq ue ntly, better than if the fear is constant 
lv with you of * What shall Ido if this manu 
script is declined?” Have some other resource 
than the pen; then, if the latte 4 proves your 
mascot, you can make it your bre aay winner 
That isthe way scores of our modern suc 
cessful authors did, and that is the way to 
make a livelihood out of literature Lead up 
to it; but don’t make it your staff Let the 
publie first assure you that it wants your 
work; then you can devote all your time and 
efforts towards supplying the want 
_—" wrifeonly for the dollar is folly. Let 
your work measure your income, not 
your income the work The most irritating 
author is the one who, in her letter, obtrusively 
shows that all she wants is to “yet all she 
ean.’ Ina certain sense, this is right. What 
is worth printing is worth paying for Get 
the best prices you can for your work, That 
is always legitimate. But don't make the 


price the whole object, the sum and substance 
of your letter to editor or publisher. — Leave 
something to his judgment and sense of fair- 


ness. He knows you are not working for 
love or forthe benefit of your health, Be paid 
for your work, and do such work that you 
will be paid well. Strive for a position where 
you can command good prices, But don’t 
work, and show in your work, and in every 
line of your letter, first, last and all the time, 
that you are only working for the dollar. 


Write what the public wants ; write in a plain, 
popular style, take care with your work, and 
the dollars will take care of themselves. 


*“e- 


HUMOROUS WRITING 


MADELINE 5. 


REMARKS ON 
By BRipGes 


~ HERE is undoubtedly plenty of 





fun in humorous writing for 
a public that is willing to be 
amused, but not much, gener- 
ally speaking, for the htumeor- 
ist himself. To him it is seri 
ous work, Those weighty and 
philosophical screeds that 





make our reviews and quarter 
the great mass of readers, are 
With any more “yrave and stern 
decorum” than are the mirth-provoking arti 
cles of the writer who is funny for all he 
worth, 7. e., his board, lodging and current 
expenses. Ife does not sit grinning over the 
work at which he expects other people to 
laugh immoderately; in fact, he might be com- 
piling a dictionary, oramplifying the Lutheran 
Catechism for all signs apparent of the frolie 
some nature of his task. The late lamented 
Artemus Ward used to declare that he often 
laughed aloud over the preparation of his 
comic copy; but it was “only when he realized 
how very little there was to laugh at.” 

The first humorous poem I ever wrote struck 
me as rather sad, when it appeared in print. 
I had been greatly surprised beforehand, by its 
acceptance and an encouraging word or two 
from the editor. It was an entirely new de- 
parture from my chosen path in the realms of 
sadly sentimental prose and verse, and I had 
never supposed I was capable of anything in 
the way of humorous writing. The only 
thing connected with my efforts that seems at 
all funny to me, the receipt of prompt 
payment. 

Much has been said on the trials of editors 
of comic journals, but much more, I think, 
could be said on the trials of their contribu- 
tors. I cannot see why any sympathy should 
be extended to the of unlimited 
power, the editor undeniably is, in’ his 
sphere of jurisdiction, As a rule, his mental 
being is not at all impoverished by the sym- 
pathy he extends to claimants for considera- 
tion—this, at least, is the view of the claim- 
ants. It is certainly true that he is largely re- 
lieved of responsibility by the present usage 
of printed slips conveying disappointment or 
“tidings of comfort and joy to the author, 

One curious fact in my experience a 
humorous writer, this: that the humor 
taken from actual occurences, the real happen- 
ings of the ridiculous, and transcribed as 
closely as possible, meets with more instant 
appreciation and wider circulation than the 
best purely imaginative work of the same 
kind. And this also is another odd fact, that 
may be of use to aspiring beginners, that an 
elaboration of wit, which one editor will dis- 
miss as poor and pointless, another will wel- 
come as apt and distinctive. A like rule will 
apply to one’s own judgment. I have often 
found that a piece of work which seemed to 
me every way finished and fitting, and which 
had received unbounded (non-professional) 
praise, met with a surprisingly cool reception 
where appreciation was most important, while 
some little unprized sketch—a trifle—received 
in the same quarter an unlooked-for approba- 
tion. Truly, as a veteran journalist and 
publisher once remarked to me, ‘Among the 
greatest of our modern mysteries is the suc- 
cess of literary ventures"; and nowhere, I 
think, is the mystery more marked than in 
the sphere of humorous literature. 
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LITERARY * QUERIES*; 


tl head t Epitor will en 
deavor to answer any | ble question con 
Cerning authorship and iiterar ilters 

X.Y Z.-Voltaire the author of Candide 

7. a Mabel Collis no relation to Wilkie ¢ n 

M.D. 1 Phe-Milford Bard Ie Loftland, an } 

hy poe 

( A. J Send r ie i r ‘ and ‘ 
for ! 

{ al 1 fice adadre ‘ f ! rs Cul be given 

! Hil 

B. J I do not know of tl book mention, or 
Vhere it to be had 

A. LL. K. ¢ See Annette I ( iii sks the 

4 ‘ jue ! vo ty) 

A. 1 Phe author vou refer to is a woman, her full 
name being kisheth Marlitt 

\ Phe author miomentionr not to be found in any 
biograpldcal dictionary or encyclopu ‘ 

mM The * Globe *Mail” and kempire are the 
three most prominent papers in Toronto 

bh... G. L.—There are two writers by the name of Jane 
(ij. Austin, one English, the other American, 

SAKAH K The author of the novel “ Rutledge” j 
Mr Miriam Coles Harris, now residing ino New York 
cny. 

Joseria—T cannot give you the information you de 
sire. No two magazines offer the same conpensation 
for literary work 

Is Richard Henry Stoddard, besides doing a great 
deal of literary work, is the literary editor of the New 
York “ Mail and Iexpre ' 

Lovise Hezekiah Butterworth is not a pseudonym 
It isa proper name, and belongs to one of the most 
poplar authors in Boston, 

Onive—Fannie Belle Irving, is the author's real 
name; she wrote only the one book, but contributed 
largely to the magazines 

WILHELMINE—It is perfectly proper, under the eir 
cumstances, to write to the magazine again. They have 


probably overlooked the matter, 


L. S.—It is impossible to answer your questions in this 
column ‘Woman's Work in America price #150 
would be a good book for you to read, 

(i. PO CL—Any publishing house will be apt to issue the 
work for you on the terms you suggest Write to them 
for estimate of cost ligeallthe particulars you can 

To SEVERAL INQurrerns-— This column not in 
tended to search out authors of poeticnl line only 
questions on general literary matters can be answered 

An xtery—Sir Rdward Bulwer-Lytton i the agro 
name, but heis generall poken of a Pauly who 
wrote “The Last Days of Pompeii,’ * bugene "kn umn,’ 
ete, 

I. M. HH." Periodicals that Pay Contributors.” by 
Kleanor Kirk, price 81.00, would vive vou the informa 
tion you desire. We will send it to you on receipt of 
price, 

W. HE. C.-See Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors,” 


Which you will find in any publie library 


It will give 
you in chronological order 


a list of Sir Walter Scott's 


works 

G. W. PA typewritten title-page is sufficient for 
copyright purpose I cannot give the cost of the work 
as you sugvest, Send to some publisher and ask for an 

Stinate 

J.B. M.—It is impossible to say An author is apt to 
nnconsciously imbibe much from what he reads, and 
use it in his writings; henee the charge so often made of 
plagiarism. 

R. A. (.—Dowd's © Physical Culture.” and Blail ie’s 


‘ THiow to Get Strong 


‘areexcellent works. The“ Health 
K xverciser”’ is 


good, provided you follow the instructions 


regularly and systematically, 

\. -E. B.—T know of no objections to reading “St 
Kelino.” “Jane Kyre” is the best work of Charlotte 
Bronte, owing to the plot, strength of character draw 


ing, and excellent literary style. 

(. R.-Such a work as you describe would be desired 
by most publishers, You had better write to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, or Roberts Brothers, of Boston, who 
make a specialty of such publications. 

N.-The princi ml syndicates are: American Press 
Association, 32 Vesey street; Associated Literary Press, 
‘Tribune Building; Batcheller & Co., Tribune Building ; 
rhe Bok Syndicate Press, all of New York city 






Ss. Kk It is impossible to advise 
books it would be suitable to transtate You must use 
your own judgment. Translations, however, as IT have 
said before, are not very marketable commodities 


you as to what Freneh 


D. L. F.-Tt is doubtfal if there is a market for such a 
work mention. So many works of the kind 
have been issued. Write to some publishing house. It 
is advisable to give the names of all authors you quote 


“as vou 


Ne M.—(1)—* Unele 
deal of controversy 
written in reply. (2 


Tom's Cabin” excited a great 
when published, and much was 
Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania 


(3) The Youth's Companion” was established in 1827 
FE. B.—There is no magazine devoted to such a pur 
pose, Contribute to your local papers. Do not attempt 


the older magazines until you nave had more ex 
perience, Bear in mind, they have the ablest writers to 
select from. 


h. A.—* La Tulipe Noir” has been translated, but 
doubt if “ Partie Carrse” has. A publisher would not 
be apt to issue a work that has been previously transla 
ted. You are not precluded from translating a work 


that has been so treated before, 


Hore HARLAND—It is hard to advise you under the 
circumstances, You certainly deserve success, and J 
can only suggest that you continue in the work, Try to 


obtain a department in some 


prominent paper where 
your specialty will be of value ¢ 


and paid for, 


T. K.—The New York Photo-Engraving Co., or 
the Massachusetts Engraving Company would do such 
work for you. You must send two copies of complete 
work to Librarian of Congress. Therefore you must 
have the usual copyright notice printed on page, 


A. G.—I cannot answer all 
column. You must use your own judgment what to 
write, and send it to the newspapers and magazines, 
The New York papers have their staff of writers but 
are glad to receive anything new and of interest. 


your questions in this 


H. N.—(1)—A few lines addressed to the editor, giving 
full name and address, may accompany the manuscript 
(2)—Wrrite toa publishing house and ask them to read 
your work. (3)—The more carefully you prepare and 
] the 


punctuate your manuscript, more it will be appre- 
ciated, 
ANNETTE—Judging from your letter, T should say 


that you are well prepared for the 
Like everything else, it. takes time and lard work to 
make progress in it. literary work especially. Read 
and study the best authors for style, and write to the 
best of your ability ; practice makes perfect. 


work you speak of. 


Q. F G.—(1)—T presume your article would be more ap- 
propriate for a magazine for older readers. (2)—You 
ean print your booklet as you suggest, but it would be 
advisable to get some jobbing house to place them on 
the market for you. The Massachusetts Engraving 
Company. New York, would make the sketches and do 
the engraving for you. 


A. Brancu S—The J B_ Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia, Charles Scribner's Sens, Harper «& 
Brothers, D. Appleton & Co.. of New York 4 Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, of Boston, are all among the 
leading publishing houses. We cannot mention any 
magazines that specially desire “ poetry” ; on the con- 
trary, the supply far exceeds the demand. “ Periodicals 
that Pay Contributors” (price $1.00) will be of use 
te you. 
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BEGIN TO THINK NOW. 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle is 
made up of mothers who are reading for the 
ike of their children. They cannot bear to 
have that separation in tastes and sympathy 
which is inevitable when young people are 
studying constantly and mothers are mentally 
inactive. You can surely spare forty-five min- 
utes during the day. busy mother writes: 
‘| gave up waiting for time, and took it.” 
rhis autumn and winter the Chautauqua course 
includes American History, Government and 
Literature, subjects which appeal to all patriotic 


largely 


Americans. Begin to make up your minds 
now. Don’t put off a consideration of the 
matter. W fg? : Chautauqua Office, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, 





WHAT AGENTS SAY OF TOKOLOGY. A complete 


Ladies’ Guide ‘Tokology”’ grows more 
popular every day!! An agent in Michigan 
who has sold several hundred says: “I love 
‘Tokology’ and am delighted to be in its 


service. I can sell just as well in territory 
that has been gone over.’ — Mrs. Annie 
Sanderson reports : = I took eighty - nine 


orders for ‘Tokology’ in the last three weeks, 


The re is no other book I feel like working so 


hard for’’—Agents who make a regular 
business of canvassing will find Toukology 
a splendid selling book. Prepaid, $2.75. 


Sample pages free. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 281 Madison St., lison St., Chicago, 


ALL MAKING MONEY. 


Two canvassers took 31 subscriptions the first day. 
Affidavit, Peter Paul, Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘‘Have not had one objection to the book; keep Jackson, 
Mich., for me R. H. Johnson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
‘* 78 orders iu one week; 11 in one forenoon, one canvasser.” 
J. Dewing Co., San Francisco, Cal, 
time one hour and twenty minutes, 
J. » Lyon Guelph, Ont. 
11 orders in 2% hours, none of them in cloth. 
P. A. Perry, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HERE IS POSITIVE PROOF 
That agents make money selling 
“THE BEST FIFTY BOOKS OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORS” 
CONDENSED FOR BUSY PEOPLE, 
IN ONE VOLUME, 771 PAGES, 46 PORTRAITS, 
Most liberal terms to canvassers. 
’ SEND FOR OCIROULAR. 


19th CENTURY BOOK CONCERN, Buffalo, N. Y. 


8 orders from 9 calls ; 





In every town to sell our fine 


LAD Yuociay Booxs's canes 


‘Nothing like them in the market. Attractive 


Instruetive ACE NTS and Sal able. 
Make Money 


You Can 
Terms to Agents the best. 


Nowisthetime todoit 

Send orcireularsandsee VA AN TED 
Transportation charges 

prepaid,-so distance is no hinderance.. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct., 
Bos ton, Cincinnati, orSt. Louis. a. Mention this paper 


ART AMATEUR $ 


H 
» 
E 

FOUR SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 18 COLOR STUDIES 
suitable for Framing or Copying. Practical lessons in Oil 
and Water-Color Painting, Free-hand Drawing, China Paint 
ing, Wood Carving, ete., ete. Send $1.00 (regular price, $1.40) 
and Tue Laptes’ Home Journat Advt. to MONTAGUE 
MARKS, Illustrated catalogue of 
over 100 st with sample copy and 3 color-plates, 25 cts. 


PALACE 
ORGANS. 


. 
Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 





2% Union Sq., N.Y. 1 a 
urlie 


















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


MUSIC BO) BOXES, 


Of entirely new features, play 


1000 DIFFERENT TUNES. 


Six sizes, from $15 to $150, in 
stock, New Catalogue Free. 


Agents Wanted 
FRED H,. SANDER, 
146 Franklin St. Boston. 


NEW MODEL “HALL.” 
TYPEWRITER, a 
Brest MANIFOLDER, 
Terms to Agents Liberal. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, 
Writes ALL LANGUAGES. 
Send for Cataloque and 
Specimens of Work. 
Address N v YPEWRITERCO. 
_ 6 Washington St., Boston. 
who will take 


SELL Music ata 


Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vee 
and instrumental music. Address Dep't B, WOODW ARD" 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 








THE 
PERFECT 





4 











We will pe 
a liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 


2. — 


“THE KINDERGARTEN. a Monthly for 
Home and School. Science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations. $1.50a year. Sample copies, 6 cents. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
PORTABLE BATHS. 


rs Best ever known. Wholesale and Retai!. 
- 










Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Send for Circulars. 

E. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*PARTED BANG.” 


Made of natural CURLY HAIR 
guaranteed becoming to ladies who — 
their hair parted, 86 up. ac scording 


size and color. Beautifying Mask. 4 


EVERYBODY 


Wants This. 





reparation, $2. Hair Goods. 
Sones, ete., sent C. 0. D. anywhere 
—_ to the manufacturer for illustrat 





ce-lists, E, BURNHAM, 71 State St 
Bentral Husie Hall, Chicago, 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





*,* MisS MAUDE HAYWOOD will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


an Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to Miss MAUDE HAYWoob, 


care Of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ART OF PASTEL PAINTING 


HE art of pastel painting 
has, during late years, 
» regained much of its 
ZX) well-deserved popular- 
4h) ity. The work is easy, 
@ compared with oil or 
water-color painting, is 
much more rapidly exe- 
cuted, and, owing to the 
extremely rich and soft 
effects obtainable, is pre- 
eminently suited for the 
portrayal of the peach- 
like tints of a youthful face, 

Although fragile and readily damaged, the 
pictures may with care be easily preserved 
from injury. They should always be pro- 
tected by glass, which, however, ought not to 
be allowed to touch the painting. Many fixa- 
tives are recommended, but it is difficult to 
name one which does not, in a more or less 
degree, injure the freshness of the tones, and 
some artists prefer to have their works framed 
without fixing them at all, It is advisable for 
a beginner to experiment somewhat before 
venturing to touch a painting of value with 
any mixture, whatever the guarantee offered 
of its efficacy. 

Almost every conceivable subject is suitable 
for reproduction with pastels, but the favorite 
is always portrait-work, because by their 
means good likenesses, together with accurate 
flesh tones, are much more quickly and easily 
obtained than by any other method. But in 
order to gain such results, a knowledge of draw 
ing from life is indispensable, and the more ex- 
perience possessed in other branches of art 
the easier this work will prove. For a painter 
of oil-portraits, all that is necessary is the 





very simple matter of mastering the use of 


pastels. A beginner will find fruit pieces an 
excellent study of color and texture, and very 
helpful as a stepping-stone to more ambitious 
etforts. 

Paper specially prepared for pastels is sold 
by all dealers in artist's materials, and comes 
in many different shades. <A soft buff, nearly 
approaching the general flesh tint, is the best 
color to choose when painting heads. It is 
requisite that the surface upon which pastels 
are worked, should be of sufficiently rough a 
grain to hold them well, and to permit of a 
lighter shade being, if necessary, laid over a 
darker tone which has been previously applied. 
For practice, the machine-made ‘paper which 
costs only afew cents a sheet, if used on the 
wrong side will be found to answer very well, 
at least until some amount of skill has been 
acquired, It is an excellent plan to prepare 
the paper by stretching it upon linen, which 
is nailed on toa stretcher. If mounted upon 
cardboard the “ tooth’”’ of the paper is apt to 
be more or less destroyed. 

The colors are of various kinds. The soft 
pastels are used for painting in the broad tones; 
half hard pastels for some of the finishing, 
and very hard pointed chalks for drawing the 
markings of the face and for a few final 
touches, It is diflicult to procure these latter 
sufficiently hard. The cheap round boxes of 
assorted colors, which are usually sold for the 
amusement of children, have been found to 
be excellent for the purpose, when the more 
expensive kinds have only caused endless 
vexation by persistently crumbling in spite of 
every effort to induce them to make a clear 
line. 

The colors necessary for a beginner will de 
pend entirely on the style of subject: under 
taken. ‘They are put up in boxes, assorted for 
figure or landscape work, and are also sold 
separately. Unless very well chosen, these 
boxes usually contain many useless colors. 
Experience shows that the best results are ob 
tained with few tints, and as to which those 
should be no two artists quite agree. A very 
little practical acquaintance with the colors 
wili show which are the best for any special 
kind of painting, and the list of their names, 
procurable from any dealer, will suggest pretty 
accurately their precise tint, especially to any 
one accustomed to oil or water-color painting. 
Each color comes in several shades, which are 
numbered to distinguish them. 

For laying on the soft pastels, paper stumps 
are the best, keeping a separate one for each 
tint. In blending them, the fingers are em- 
ployed, taking care that the land is perfectly 
dry and clean, as the least moisture or ereasi- 
hess would injure the painting. If a mistake 
has been made and it is necessary to remove 
any of the color, a piece of wash-leather will 
take it off: but bread must never be used. The 
half hard pastels may be sharpened upon 
sand-paper, and the hard ones by means of a 
knife. , 

These hints will be concluded in the next 
number with a description of the method of 
painting a portrait in pastels. 

In using a soft pastel it will be found a 
g00d plan to crumble a small quantity of it 
on to a spare piece of the drawing paper, and 
from this to take up the color with the stump 
as required. If necessary two shades may be 
mixed in this way before being applied. 


ART PRINCIPLES FOR BEGINNERS 


By Ina I. ALLEN 


or FT RoOM the crude daub on an adver- 
Sok q tising card, to the world-renowned 
“ga? Angelus of Millet, we call them all 
pictures. This wide disparity 
points out to the student of art 
the necessity of studying pictures 
and cultivating her perceptions so sedulously 
that she will gradually come to know, as if by 
intuition, whatis true and what is false in art. 

There is a yast difference between a paint- 
ing and a picture. A painting may show 
mechanical excellence and technical skill, but 
a# picture must show more, The first essential 
is truth, or the faithful statement of any fact 
of Nature. By this is not meant simply imi 
tation, for imitation has only to do with ma 
terial truths, the best examples of which are 
to be found in the Dutch schoolof artists, they 
who have painted every hair ona cat’s back. 
There is a popular notion in the minds of the 
uneducated that perfect imitation of itself 
constitutes perfection. “What is a picture 
for, if not to look just like the object ?”? we 
sometimes hear asked. Let it be remembered 
that there are moral and spiritual truths— 
truths of impression and thought, as well as 
of form and matter. And are not these a 
thousand times more important than the 
purely physical? Not that physical truths 
can be or should be ignored, for the purpose 
of a picture is to impress us just as the object 
itself does, and in order to accomplish this, 
physical truths must be respected, but they 
must always be subordinated to the higher 
moral ones. Ruskin tells us that pictures are 
language, and “that isthe greatest picture that 
expresses the greatest number of the greatest 
ideas.” 

Now comes the point, ** How shall we know 
when art is true to Nature?” “Cannot we 
see Nature with our own evesand see what is 
like her?”’—say the public. This mistake 
which people make in the supposition that 
they must see what is before their eyes, is the 
rreatest 





thev fail to realize that there is a constant dis 
position to allow the brain to tell the eye, 
rather than the eye to tell the brain what is 
seen. A good perspective drawing appears as 
fulse to the Chinese as their set of childish 
patterns do tous. The eye of an Indian, the 
keenest in tracing an enemy or prey, is se 
blunt to impressions of light and shade, that 
an incident is recorded where the picture of a 
face in half light was mistaken by them for 
the picture of halfa face. Though our per 
ceptions are undoubtedly more acute than 
those of the Indian or Chinese, a little atten 
tion and reflection will enable us to see that 
Nature does not reveal her truths to all alike, 
and it is probable that her highest, most di 
vine truths are concealed forever from the 
commonly endowed, To find them, requires 
a penetrating eye that sees far below the sur 


face, for “there is no bush on the surface of 


the globe exactly like another bush; there 
are no twotrees in the forest whose boughs 
bend into the same network, nor two leaves 
on the same tree that could not be told one 
from the other, And out of this mass of vary 
ing. yet agreeing, beauty, itis by longattention 
alone that the conception of the constant 
character, the ideal form—hinted at by all, yet 
assumed by none—is fixed upon the imagina 
tion for its standard of truth.’ 

This penetration, though in the cause of the 
the great masters a natural endowment, may 
be acquired in no small degree by patient 
study. Perhaps you have already demon 
strated that your eyes are capable of change. 
You may recall a picture which you once 
thought the perfection of excellence, now dis 
carded or barely tolerated. And as long as 
you study, your eyes will continue to change, 
and the landseape of to-day will never coin- 
cide with the same one of yesterday, 

One point in which adeveloping taste early 
shows itself isin respect to the finish of pic 
tures. Amateurs usually prefer a smooth, 
highly finished painting, a thing almost uni 
versally distasteful to the experienced, Ex 
treme finish, if it consist in such matters as 
laving on the paint smoothly, is a low aim 
with the artist, for by it effectiveness, and 
often truth are sacrificed. If it be an added 


fact, as in the more perfect bend of a bough or 


curve of a petal, the finish cannot be carried 
too far, providing the work consists in pertect- 
ing what is already in the picture, not in add- 
ing more, for a picture must not contain too 
much, Youask why not as much as Nature? 
Simply because the range of human vision is 
whatitis. When we look at a mighty cata 
ract. the torrent of waters subordinates the 
mosses and lichens on the bank. By repre- 
senting both with equal fidelity, we are ignor- 
ing one of the first principles of optics. A 
picture should show only what we can see 
within the range of one optical focus. When 
it shows more it becomes a panorama rather 
than a picture. 

We have been dealing mostly with the de- 
velopment of perception. Side by side with 


impediment to progress in art, for 


this must come that of memory and reflec- 
tion. Itis to hermemory quite as much as to 
her eye and hand that the artist owes success, 
and in proportion as the beginner gains in 
memorizing the facts that strike her eye, she 
becomes strong in the hidden forces of her art. 
The eye catches and absorbs the impressions, 
but the memory must store them up and util- 
ize them. Ruskin, that exceedingly close ob- 
server of art and nature, goes so far as to say 
that “all which we call genius for fine art, is 
simply an admirable memory. Claude Loraine 
and Turner paint the sky well because they 
well remember what they have seen.” 

As an aid to memory it is an excellent plan 
for the student to take notes of the ever vary- 
ing phases of Nature. When out fora walk 
take note-book and pencil, and bring back 
written pictures of what you see. It may read 
like this: “Sky clear, with greenish cast 
above, and sunset colors near horizon. Dis- 
tant woods purplish-gray. River in righthand 
of foreground, partaking of the sky tones, 
only darkerand more subdued. Forest at left 
bordering the river, with aged oak in rear, 
while in the foreground are several birches 
which the setting sun has lighted with a rosy 
glow.” The pencil in this way becomes a 
potent help in making our observations more 
decisive and clearly defined, and consequently 
better remembered. Even if you never again 
refer to the notes, you will find that images of 
the scenes can be called up with more distinct 
ness and fullness and less of vagueness than 
before. The same plan may be followed in 
regard to pictures. But do not waste time on 
unworthy subjects. Neither if you copy a 
picture should you ever select aught but the 
best to be had, If you have not access to 
paintings of merit the much despised and 
often abused chromo is brought within the 
grasp of all. Only be sure that you select 
wisely. ‘There are many that are taken from 
valuable paintings, and the excellences of thie 
originals are so well preserved in the repro- 
ductions that the young artist finds in them 
most valuable studies for eye and brush, 


S»¥OUR-OWN WORK 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer 
every month questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOOD. 


Mrs. W.8.C.- As IT have said before, it is quite im 


possible for meto give in this column, the names of 


firmus who would dispose of oil-painutings, 


cor. KK. There will be some articles given on paint 
ing in oils for beginners just as soon as space can be 
spared for them 


H.N., INDIANA Almost any shave of lilac and helio 
trope can be gained by mixing Antwerp blue, crimson 
lake and white in different proportions. Ef the color is 
to be very dark, use very little or no white, 


I. L. M.-T can bardly believe that your question is 
put seriously. Unless your ainbition rises no highe 
than fence-painting, how could you paint without draw 
ing? ‘To paint is, as a matter of faet, to draw in color, 


N. W. Yotrcannot do better than get ° Tharding’s Pro 
eressive Studies of Trees.” They will help you greatly 
indrawing foliage, how the method of reget 
senting the characteristics of the various growths, freely 
and effectively. 


I. P.—-Original designs for illustrated gift books, ar 
made in water-colors. ‘The artist should aim to use as 
few tints as possible, in order to gain a good effect, 
owing to the fact that each shade employed adds to the 
cost of reproduction. Tt rs wonderful, in experienced 


hands, What can be done witha very limited number of 
colors, 

M.S 1) An oil-painting need not be varnished un 
less vou Wish it 


In any case it ought not to be done fou 
several months after the pieture is finished 4 \ 


pirit varnish should be used, such as pale copal o 


miastic (3 Some bint om pastel printings com 
menced in this muniber will answer all your other 
questions 

Kivry The drawings you inclose are ever, Itt 
difficult to believe that they have been made entirely 
Without aid or instruction. They show an appreciation 
of niceties in feeling and expression, Which is: rarely 
seen in inexperienced work, even when copied, much 
less when done direct from: mature If you wish the 


sketches returned, please send full name and address, 
KF OT.) Freehand and object drawing as taught 
in the art schools, is a useful foundation for any course 
of art study, and is almost a necessity for designers, A 
knowledge of the rules of perspective is indispensable 
in landscape painting, and also in the composition of 
pictures, €2) You will find Seott “THalfllour bec 
tures on Art” both useful and interesting as a shoit 
historical work on the fine ar 


Kerra W. You do not say whether you wish to tse 
oil or water-colors ) The colorof peacock’s feathers 
is gained by the use of emerald-green and cobalt 2 
In Shading white objects, mix raw tiober and cobalt tor 
the darkest shadows, with vellow ochre and cobalt, and 
also black and lemon-yellow for the lighter lalf-tones 
(3) Some prefer a bank-pen for Kensington painting 
but any stout pen will do Painting on mole-skin 
done much the same as on velvet. Your questions are 
not very clearly expressed. If you need further hei 
Will you writeagain more explicitly ? 


Borrercepr (1) Freehand drawings are made without 
the aid of ruler, Compass or other mechanical meatus 
and, in the common acceptance of the term, are usuall 
applied to the representation of objects in outlines, (2 
A vroup of fish ona marble slab makes a lovely study 
of color in still life, and is a less hackneyed subject thar 
some, If something with better keeping qualities br 
desired, fruit will always be found excellent practice. 1 
once saw an old-fashioned set of ivory chess-men and 
board the game apparently left half-played out—miost 
effectively rendered, A dark red curtain as a back 
ground, and a bow! of chrysanthemums completed the 
picture, 


A.B. T For painting on plaques and other decora 
tive work of the kind, it perfectly legitimate to tse 
tracing and impression paper, inorder to transfer the 
design correctly, They can be obtained at a small cos 
from any dealer in artist's materials, The method ts 
as follows: Place the tracing paper, Which Is tratis 
parent, over the design, and follow the outlines carefully 
with a lead-pencil, Next arrange this tracing In post 
tion upon the object to be decorated, with the transfer 
paper between them, and go over the drawing with a 
hard pencil or ivory point. For very delicate work, 
pencil the tracing on the wrong side, instead of using 
the transfer paper 


M.G.M.—(1) To obtain a position as wall-paper de 
signer requires usually a knowledge of that special 
branch of art, although some manufacturers will take 
vood draughtsmen and colorists at a small salary, ane 


Will teach them the technical part of the work. (2) The 
designs must be colored just as they are meant to be 
printed :) Pesigning of all kinds is taught in art 


training schools, or, better still y be taken 
from some one practically engaged in such work as a 
means of livelihood, If you cannot get a permanent 
position, try submitthig designs to the various firms; 
most of them are open to buy good patterns from out- 
siders, especially if they are novel and original in idea. 
You must be willing to face some up-bill work and a 
good many disappointments at first, if you wish to 
euter this profession. 
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FOR LADIES! 











AULTLESS Satin Kid, sewed by New 


Process, Smooth Insoles 

ITTING } A —-_) nails or 

| : rough thread to hurt the 
OOT 


: most sensitive feet. 
ORMS 


: 244 to 8 AA to E, 
‘Sent to any address on 
receipt of price and postage, 20 cents. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


STREETER BROS., 


State and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 


A Vacation Trip 


ROCKIES. 


Tre CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & Pactric R'¥ 
runs through Car Vestibuled trains from Chi- 
cago to Denver and Colorado Springs. This 
Jatter point is but six miles from the popular 
yleasure resort, Manitou, that is at foot of 
Pike's Peak. A Carriage Drive from Colorado 
Springs through the Garden of the Gods to 
Manitou is most charming, and to ride in a 
Railway Car to the top of Pike’s Peak (road 
now completed), is truly wonderful. 

SECURE YOUR TICKETS VIA THE 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE. 


4. ST. JOHN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen | Manager. G.T. & P, Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“($2 MAGAZINE FOR SI |; 


‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 
writes us: “* Each number asa Hand-Book of ArT is 
worth so cents. A Year’s Subscription is fully worth 
$2.00.” It is a‘Texr-Book on PAInTING and Fancy 
Work. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 

DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa CLARKSON, Price 35 cents, 

Every person doing or wishing to do Drawine or 
PAINTING should own this Book, .‘The instructions are 
so plain that a child can understand and use them. We 
send this Book 


to any one sending us 25 cents (stamps 
taken), for a ‘Tureen Monrus’ ‘TrRiau 
SupscrivTion to Ingalls’ Hom 

| and Art Magazine. ° 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 


F. I. Whitney, St. 
Paul, Minn., will send 
maps and publica- 
tions aboutthe North- 
west free to home and 
land seekers. 


| Smatl and Large | NVESTORS can OBTAIN A 


mek | 
DIVIDEND PAYING STOCK 


ull particulars and prospectus can be had on appli 
cation or addressing 


P.O. BOX 757, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
METROPOLITAN 


College of Music, 


19 and 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of its methods. Fall term begins 
September Mth, Residence department for lady punils 
from a distance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-President; H.W. Greene, Secretary and 
Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual, 


PENNINGTON SEMINARY 
and LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
52d Year. PENNINGTON, N. J. 
Offers rare educational facilities. Terms moderate. 
High and healthful. Steam heating ; gas; fire escapes. 
Jjound Brook R. BR. bet. Philadelphia and New York. 
THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President for 22 years. 


GRAHAM'S 











Is known everywhere as Brief- 
est and Best; used by the best 
Reporters; taught in the best 





Schools. In ours, $30 for three 
months, Tpyewriting included, 
A. 4. GRAHAM, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


(QH 










ME-C REE, Only one student in each 
pt H OME; FREE town given this privilege. 


Wk ITE NEW RAPID College of SHORTHAND 


BUFFALO.N.Y Send stamp for full particulars, 
Writing thorouehty 


HORT-HAN ) taught by MA 


end 10 cents for Primer and trial lesson. Circular 
free. Pitman College, Box 4, St. Louis. 








‘HOR THAND thor'ly taught by mail in THREE 
s months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit,Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


in Gold Prizes; contestopen to all,on 
any subject never printed, for new Ladies’ Story Pa- 


Rr Pun- co. WANT EDiittonetpoits.tina 
ee — EF, —s¥ 
ZEy “ZS Lm 


WEN Meee SES 


‘ALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
] iT =] EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
vik PerrectPenciPointer Co.PorTLANDME. 









































UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS “Siiatzs* 


| CHURCH OF DISCIPLES, W. Brookline St., Boston, Mass. 
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MARJORIE’S EXPLANATION 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELI 


YABY choked in his 


sleep one day, 


Only a harmless choke, ’twould m, 
But Marjorie settled it, in her way 
spect,” Sie said, “ be swallou ed a dream ws 
-“*e- 
CHILDREN BEFORE THE CAMERA 
By A. Bocarpus 


is a duty to have a 
voQod photograph ol 





























y sctee’ gas egy OF the HOW TO BECOME STRAIGHT 
family. It affords in IERHAPS “ Alice S.,”" who inquired inthe February 
terest and ple astre ut JOURNAL how to keep children straight, has already 
all times. and it) CASE wee Fees ge ag but possibly she = -——— 
° Vould like to cnow “ ollowilng exercise V en “uu 
of death Its Valle 1s been proved very useful even with grown persons, and 
bevond estimate is simple enough for the smallest child : , 
Have your little one Stand up and place the arms by the sides, at full Consult your physician. To any mother sending 
| 7 ois } ‘ . . length, with palms of the hands to the front Keep the her address, and mentioning this paper, we will 
photographed 1n 1tsS fingers together and straight, and the elbows stiff, send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food 
long white dress An Throw the head back so as to look at the ceiling, and , : é : : : . 
»mbroidered waist and a ote aT raise the arms sidewise until the thumbs touch above Thos, Leeming & Co., Sole Ag’ts, 29 Murray St., N. Y. 
embroidered wails = Open-Wo! : ol consi the head, repeating several tin 
erable depth at the bottom of the skirt will re In the last position the shoulders are necessarily flat 
ORDER IN THE HOME lieve the monotony of the long dress in the — 4n4,to'stop and take this exereive at intervals during 
. : . » . wday, as well as iorning and evening soon pro 
oe ; picture. For the occasion, temporarily place — duces a marked change in stooping shoulder —— - 
EN very often reproach us with some black or dark zoods under the embroid 1 a ae pleco 5 also ae expend 
" > j . ring : ing the lungs, and older persons will enjoy takit ‘ 
. want of - (conga - ord den cry, as the work will show more distine tly, mations more slowly and filling the lungs as the arnis 
our daily lives. Perhaps we — especially if it is open or thin. The time was 





are raised, exhaling the breath as they return to po 





are peculiarly open to this re- when the photographer objected to white U0" WOMEN 
A) proach, and perhaps we are dresses, but the present style of working en- 
OY» not. It seems to me more a ables the competent operator to reproduce the WASHING BABY’S SOCKS all want FERRIS’ 
(2 matter of temperament and finest work perfectly. VV ILE some one kindly vive directions for wast inu a an § 
<j individual training than of This same advice will apply to the short SEEN, CREE CURSORS OS, OF OUT ae 
sex, Some persons are born dress: the more open the work on the waist 


with an instinct of order which amounts al 


most to a sixth sense. When anew duty 


the better the effect. It is well to have one 


CRADLE SONGS 














v ; : uty pre foot bare, or both if preferred. The little foot art 20° & thet chilean ave mach sinned acaine CORSET WAISTS. 
sents itself they instinctively try to fit it into vives interest to the picture and often catches | by their elders, and not least of all in the songs that THOUSANDS 
a place in their }! in of life. Their income ts the eve as pleasantly as does the face. Take “are sung to them, They usually get their fir tides from NOW IN USE. 
apportioned to their expenditure with the ut the babe to the studio after it has had its megs. os pr ne Sees we chaces that wines mean Best for Health, 
most exactness, so much being set aside for morning nap and is in good humor; during There is one song that still holds its place in the Economy and Beauty 
each demand that is likely to be made upon — the later part of the day it is apt to be tired nureery, ane t always A vl that a hs a ants fo protent a at front i 
s - . . “ " - " * P P . a - HLA ° Is r. atts cradie writ ms tts stez P CLASPS, 
it. A woman of this ty pe rejoices inan allow- — and needs sleep rather than the excitement of age, and the authority of a church to support ity yet. I Taxa Bt CKD at | 
ance, and loves to plan and contrive so that the new surroundings of the skylight, If he — believe it to be the worst of sinners, for Hose Supporte: 
each object may have its fair share of the is disposed to be amusing, it is all the better “Twa to save my child from dying, Tape fastened Butter 
hole 7 , nse is well arrange | alse j \ : ds ‘ Sauveiny dear from burning flames, won't pull off. Ce 
whole, Her hotse is we I arran ed HECAUSe It he may rub his head, or have a great desire to Bitter groans and endless ervings Edge Button - hot 
is a reflection of her mind Phere is a place pull his ear at that exact moment, or, if not That the blest Redeemer came.’ ; won't wear out 
ee awarrtint , . ; 4 : > ’ . ; . T ALL AGES—Tiifi 
for dee r,and it does not rutile he fe ren engaged in such antics, he puts as many of 7 hat . pleture for a ag one. Spey ot the to Adulte. Sold th 
ity to have things upset sometimes, She knows iso¢ r finvers i is ae bic . bedtime hour! [wonder if Dr atts has ever known a 
cag dee om 2 ged a a his chubby fingers in hi mouth SH TNBINOIMN fo tot ches in Gee mead the ttle cae Wn lee LEADING RETAILERS 
Wher ey belong” and can easily pu mt will hold, and seems delighted if he succeeds — in the dispensation of love: Why bring up the children everywhere 
back again when the earthquake is over. in getting his toe in his mouth. Let him do "aethey Gare panel Send for Circular 
° . ‘ Another verse run 
so; it may not be particularly graceful, but it \ ' "= 
° ° ° ° . “6 ik ah . ‘ ° Mey ane 4 thy ‘ > { 
| N spite of their airs of Superiority, men is baby. lhe instantaneous plate is qui k ane a ie Cree, a \ Marshall Field & C ’ 
. are often far more unsystematic than we enough for him, and a careful watching for an For his birthplace was a manger, | Mt Whiter Wetae daneie. 
are. We all know the chaotic state to which Opportunity will secure a picture in his own Vnid his softest bed was hay, FERRIS BROS MANUFACTURER 
some households would be reduced if the position and with lis best expression, Here we have made an unnecessary demand on the *»s 341 Broadway, N 


feminine portion of them was not constantly 
on the alert to remedy the carelessness of 
their lords and masters! Orderis not a birth 

right of either sex, but of some fortunate in- 


It is not advisable to have too many relatives 
along to assist, The mother and nurse are 
enough, and often the nurse alone is suflicient 
Too many toys in action are not beneficial, 


child’s sympathies. T have 
for | was brought upon the song -over that poor, un 
fortunate babe, and an impression of gloom, which 
nothing can eflace, connected itself with my religion 
Ina child's the thought as well as the mitsie 


sorrowed many a night 


Sete 


“MIZPAH® VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 


: : - 7 k ; . should be bright and cheerful. PLappiness is to children 

dividuals in both. The question that most the noise disconcerts him; let all noise stop what sunshine is to flowers How much sweeter the mene pursing eony, ane prevent mu 
j rests S , : » $6 re’ . i j ’ ar owhere i we o » ‘ picture of Christ in the litthe song, “Jesus Love Me,” colic, because they admit air into | 
inter t u who com to the Mothe ’ ‘ ot ind he will wonder whe re it than BONE, anil at Nothing is pleasanter to a child than to be loved. In bottle as the milk is drawn out, are 
ner’? month by month for mutual help and that quiet moment the plate has done its 


counsel and inspiration, is 
orderliness be acquired ? 


Can the gift’ of 
if the germ is lack 


work and the picture is secured, 
When the child is old enough to walk do 


that song Christ appears as the loving father In Dr 
Watts’ hymn He appears as a 
for, child. 


forlorn, almost unceared 
Thatis notonly painful to think about, but 


prevents a vacuum being formed, Sa 
ple free by mail upon request, w 
valuable information for cleansing at 


PAT D.APL.10-88, 





. ° , - - . i “ : Sil itis not true keeping nipples sweet and healthy 
ing ina child, can it be implanted and culti- not insist on a standing picture. A_ sitting If “my mind tome a kingdom is,” my child's mind WALTER F. WARE, 70 N. Third St., Phila. 1 
vated? Is it worth doing? I think the an- picture, with the limbs nicely arranged, is pre ts flan eure tr pas. Fane eae Set from ull 
° ° > . ° 4 nichts utare good, é “up . aS woul 
swer, unquestionably, is—Yes. ferable to the straight figure, and is more guard her froma pestilence. [ cannot, perhaps, follow “The Best 
- artistic. A lady of fine taste requested when her thoughts through her life; but while she is in my 
. _ soi, when we » om : arms and at my knee, her mind is tome an open book 
VHILDREN absorb knowledgein athousand ur ' three girls we re to bn Kroupe d that the ) for I know she thinks only of that which he sees Nurser 
A ways without direct instruction They should not look like three candles. Po an and hears and it is for me to fill the pages of that Prevents sick 


are learning from unsuspected teachers, while 
they seem to be occupied solely with ther own 
little pursuits. The very atmosphere of their 


artistic eye there is as much contrast between 
the sitting or standing picture as there is be 
tween the nicely formed bow and a straight 


book with all that is bright, cheerful, 


good and ennob 
ling. 


KATIE KATE, 





ness, wind 
ic,indiges 
is self-cle 
Ing,easy drav 


, = ng and ches 

- pipe stem A PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY FOR CHAFING Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once t:¥ 
home shapes and molds their characters even ; a 4 -a . , , {OMBINED with an antisepticand healing substance, | “The Best”? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist 
when there is no formal teaching whatever If the child of five or six years is disposed } : 


Ste > spirit of order must reign in a home 
| 


one thing to order, the rest will fall into line 


to talk with the operator, let it do so; it 
shows their interest in the matter. The Jitth 
boy may want to know whether his finger 


Let the half-grown girl wear her party dress, 


suchas boric acid, the newer treatment is to cleanse 
the irritated surfaces with tepid water,in which asmall 
portion of boric acid has been dissolved, and then dust 
them with a powder made after the following formula: 


| HAV Eread your letters forthree years, gaining much 
Valuable information, and feel now like adding my 


your Druggist getting it fur you. Descriptive circular fir 
MANIFOLD €0., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturer. 








- ; ey | 5’ and CHILDREN’S 
efore the children can aequire it, and no ; ; ; . ’ Pure oxide zinc, , oe INFAN WARDROBES. 

> Ci bring it there | the i ~ If rings IS Pompe to show on his picture, or he Pure silicate of magnesium (4 é., pure tale pied Outfit No. 1,9 pieces, 810: Outfit No. 2. 18 pieces, 81 
one can Dring it there hut the mistress, ay bray al t hi tty baby sister wl : English precipitated chalk OZ Tere droanen. | I tnaid. . Rese a Ww » ’ 
she begins early in her married life if will not may Drag, about nis pretty ba Dy Ser WHO The chalk may be perfumed or not, according to | iL J SPRAGt pe co Pain + iaes a Sag? | soll " 
be hard to win. If she waits until she is over- CO™ing to-morrow. If the child can be inter fancy. tes ee ee eee ee 
whelmed with the cares of a family, the task €Sted to that extent, you may rest assured | IN FANTS EALTH Wakpony. 
will be far more difficult: but even then it is there will not be any failure to do its part in THE VIRTUES OF GLUE | 50c. Short clott 2% oar ip omen Rody ey 

: 7 ; - ’ . orati ove, rt clothes 2) pat. oe, directions, Kind, amo! 
not impossible. Begin somewhere and reduce the operation, 


if you persevere. No one who has not tried 
it knows what a relief it isto havea certain 
time assigned to a certain duty and not to 
have to think of it again until that time comes 
round in due course. 


J HAVE found it a great help to have a 


See to it that her hair is long enough to be 
thrown back loosely so as to expose the ear 
do not plaster her hair unless you wish to 
make her look old; her well-rounded arms 
should be bare, and when tastefully arranged 
in half reclining posture, with face turned 
enough aside to show its contour, you will 


mite. Tow many mothers know the value of glue? I 
always keep a bottle of glue on 
uses are many. T have four children, only one of them 
being careful. Shehas a great deal of trouble protect 
ing her treasures. Dolly's wig is pulled off, but the glue 
soon restores it to its normal position. A dainty litth 
cup to the toy tea-setis broken, and the glue is again 
calfed into requisition. Not long since these children 
had a lot of little bisque animals sent them. They were 
perfect in color and form, and they were very proud of 


my mantel, and its 


materia] required, Mrs. F. E. Phillips, Keene, N 
WARDROBE PATTERNS 


BABY Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 


infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either se! 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolute! 
reliable, HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS. 4 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of pattern= 


Mrs. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York. 


: : : have a pleasing and artistic picture dress their “zoo.” But the baby, in a fit of temper, threw the | , 7 ‘ . 
. servant's duties clearly written out for ; | M Ir we ger sel a ‘ ire. In dre little camel at the big one, breaking the head off one, WARD ROBE Consisting \ 
her and kept where she can see the list ixtra Dg cavcres avoid all dee P red and yellow two legs off the other, Then Miss Careful started to Of every gar- ment re quired, New 
cade gpa yl oa ar Fe? i jails i ; : 4 it stuff goods. Insilk, these colors will do well,as carry them all to safer quarters, dropped the box, improved styles; per- fect fit. Infants 
yO ,~ ho Weide 1 1@ Gdauy routine, has its . 5 


allotted place. For instance, instead of hav- 
ing the whole house swept at one time, one or 
two rooms are done in turn each day, which 
is carefully designated. A bill-of-fare can be 
made out for a week, and then the momentous 
question “* What shall we have for break fast ?”’ 
has no terrors, because it is all planned before- 
hand in some quiet moment when the mind 
was at leisure. A memorandum of the gro- 
ceries likely to be required for a few days to 
come, will save the grocer’s boy many an un- 
necessary trip. If you take a calm review of 
the closets and trunks at you disposal, and 
then bestow the family belongings, which 
must be put away, in their respective appro- 


the lustre gives a relief. All the lighter fabrics 
will photograph well. A fan held loosely ; a 
single rose, or a few sprays of lilies-of-the 
valley will be pretty on the lap. A book or a 
publication carelessly placed on the lounge, o: 
on the floor, is well; but not to be held in the 
hand. 

| know fashion decides that the young girl 
must wear black stockings; yet they have 
spoiled the beauty of thousands of pictures. 
A pretty face, a neatly made dress of nice ma- 
terial, and well-posed figure with the lower 
limbs encased in dead black, is not pleasing to 
an artistic eye. 

It is well to have the school boy or girl 


when heads, legs, ears and tails were sadly mixed. But 
time, patience and the inevitable glue bottle worked 
wonders, and the litthe ones are happy. FL A. Owes 


A REMEDY FOR COCKROACHES 
( WOULD you tell me how to vet rid of cockroaches ? 
Mis. H. A. J 
This is a burning question with many 
housekeepers. When they are firmly in 
trenched in a kitchen it is very difficult to get 
rid of them. Many remedies are proposed. 
Ihave found that turpentine will kill them 
and may drive, others away, if persevered with. 
It should not be used near a flame 


A BARROW-COAT 


outfit, 2 pat., 50e.; short clothes, 25 pat., 50e.; kind 
am't, mat’) required, valuable hygienic informatio 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life 
free, With each. New England Pattern Co., 8 Poultney, Vt. 


MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 
DRESS REFORM 


Abdominal » Hose Supporter 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex, For circulars and infor 
mation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents wanted 
Address 

HARL MANUFACTURING CO,, 


231 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, LL 
MOTHERS ! 





Do you wish $1000 with which to 


* . hotogrs ed i c dress j cs ; , educate your child when he & 
priate places, you will always know where to eg gill I a be = gee he — nln by your carmen of auswers twelve years of age? You can 
find them. That is, you will if you teach A 1€ ¢ ’ satchel swung. such a to correspondents what an infant's barrow-coat is, 


others to put them back where they belong. 


S soon as the babies are old enough to 
learn anything, teach them to put the 
playthings in their places. Make them feel 
ashamed of leaving things for their mother 
to pick up. It will require patience, far more 
than to do it yourself and have done with it. 
The children will be heedless and careless and 
forgetful. Do not expect to succeed the first 
time, nor the hundred and first. But perse 
verance will conquer in the end; your child 
will acquire the habit of order and be the 


better equipped by so much for the battle of 


life. Children can be taught to take pride 
in keeping their little possessions neat and 
tidy. The mistake we make in their educa- 
tion is in not giving sufficient weight to the 
fact that constant repetition is necessary to 
impress firmly upon their minds anything we 
wish to teach, and that habits are formed by 


picture will be highly valued in after years. 

If the parents would confer a favor on their 
children and have their lasting gratitude, let 
them have their pictures taken frequently. 
Some families have them pictured every birth- 
day; the pictures make a very interesting col- 
lection at the time, and, when grown up, the 
man or woman can see just how they looked 
and how they dressed at the different ages 
The mother of to-day, as she holds the picture 
of a little “tot” a few years old, clasping a 
doll in her arms, can hardly realize that it is 
herself. And the man of sixty forgets, until 
he sees his long neglected daguerreotype, what 
a ‘promising youth’? he was at twenty-one. 

eo = 
BABIES’ SOCKS AND SACQUES 

Many mothers have asked for directions for 
knitting or crocheting babies’ socks, jackets, 
blankets, ete. The Curtis Publishing Com- 


whether worn in daytime or at night? Also, what 
length and widtb to make the flannel bands, and how 
long to continue using them ? Mrs. T 
The barrow-coat, also called the pinning 
blanket, is like a flannel skirt, only open all 
the way up the front. It is made long enough 
to turn up and pin over the baby’s feet A 
flannel band should be about twenty inches 
long and five wide. It should be simply torn 
off, not hemmed or finished in any way. 
Many modern physicians disapprove of the 
band. It need not be worn for more than six 
weeks, and never should be put on tight. 


FOOD FOR DELICATE BABY 

"VE had great trouble raising my baby, but finally, 
after all my friends had encouraged me by sayng, 
“that child can never live.” and other hopeful things, 
my physician told me to try peptonized milk, and it 
has made a healthy, hearty child, with sixteen teeth, at 
thirteen months of age; and no one has had a chance 

tosay, * I told you so.” ” B. T 


have it. For particulars, address F. P. FRENCH, Secy 
Children’s Endowment Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAVE THE PRICE OF 


|THE LADIES’ HOME JOURN-L 


by sending for our New Perfection Family Syrine 
Ifas no equal; price, $1.50, by mail. Or, our New 
fection Fountain Syringe. : 


price, £2.50, - 
MONROE DRUG CO.,, Unionville. } 


WHY HAVE WRINKLES? 


Rico Cream will prevent them. 

It is the best known preparation for | 
and cleansing the skin, and keeping. it 
smooth and healthful 

Rico Cream has met with 
the society women of Boston. 

It is purely vegetable and contains not the slightest 
harmful substance, 

Sent by mail for 50 cents. 


JOHN MEDINA, Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


beautifying 


soft, and 


universal favor amols 


. " ‘ : : : : A a ' oon tl él 

) ! pany publishes for twenty-five cents a little Peptogenic milk powder can) be used in {] 118 Cash Prizes trons 

successive daily acts. book called, teliable Patterns, No. 2,’ by preparing the milk; or pancreatin, or any of S100 FOR SOME ONE MRE ng BB Rules. 
ELIsABETH Rosinson Scovin. Mary F. Knapp, with full directions. the preparations for peptonizing milk. | WESTBORO SAW CO., Westboro, Mass. 
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sisters. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


‘you miss parts of your 
letters when they come 
to you again in this cor- 
ner of ours, do not think 
that your pleasant words 
of appreciation of the 
JOURNAL, and especially 
of this part of it, are 
omitted because I do not 
care forthem. Quite the 





contrary. ‘Those with 
whom Tue Lapres’ Home Journat is the first 
and the last thought of the day, and the ob 
ject of much anxiety and Jabor through all 
the days, treasure such expressions—they are 
our encouragement and our joy. The cheery 
words which you send often mean more to 
those who receive them than you imagine 


They are a mental stimulant. 


would not 
would not 
and action, 


VHERE is no home to which we 
carry help, no heart we 
strengthen for life’s best endurance 

If we know by 


your testimony that we sue 
ceed, it gives us the highest happiness. And 
as we begin again the occupations of the 


busiest part of the year, it is with gratitude 
we find ourselyes inspired to better service by 
the assurances of your affection, Is it not 
true that we may, each in her own place, have 
a part in the great work of love which God is 
doing for this world, and shall we not here, 
* Just Among Ourselves,” take a new pledge 
to do our very best in our home, in our 
neighborhood, everywhere, to give brightness 
and purity and iove? Thus may we make of 
the winter of our discontent a songful and 
beneficent summer. 


HAVE been married a year, 


and but recently began 
housekeeping. My 


house is not large and few 


women would require help; but I, not being strong, can 
not bring mine to look as my neighbors’, and so I fret, 
fret. Tam a poor manager: noone realizes It more 


fully than I; and yet, at times, I attac k my work with 
such vigor as to make things charming in a short time. 


Kitchen work is horrible to me, and at entertaining I 
am se awkward as to disgust myself, and not infre 
quently a flood of tears follows my departing guest. Oh, 
could T but read, and not come in contact with peo 
ple who smile, at my clumsy efforts to make them 
comfortable ! 

Is it selfishness, dear Aunt Patience? Or, tell » 
wherein lies my fault. 

Do not be discouraged. You may learn to 


‘manage.’ Sit down quietly and plan your 
work. Donot try to copy your neighbors’ 
houses nor their methods. Make your own 
little home such as you would Jike to have it, 
just so far as you can, and then, whatever you 
do, stop fretting. Endeavor to interest your- 


self sincerely in your guests. Listen sympa 
thetically to what they say, and seek for topics 


of conversation which will be pleasant to 
them. Put out of your mind all thought of 
how you areappearing, or what your neighbor 


is thinking of you, and I give you the word of 


an experienced woman that 
counted a charming hostess. 
self-consciousness, those areh-despoilers of 
our peace, are really, I think, at the bottom of 
your trouble. 


you will be 
Selfishness and 


NOTICE in “ Aunt Patience 

munication from A. TR. 
Sunday-schools “on the, 
ing with this question: 
give? 


In the Sunday-school of the Fir 


Department a com 
Upon raising moneys for 
five-cent plan, ete.,’ and clos 
‘Has any one experience to 


st Methodist Church of 


Omaha, Nebraska, four months ago, the sum of ten 
cents was given to each scholar with which to raise 
funds to aid in building a fine new ehurch. 

One little fellow of six ye: _ arl D. W., gave to the 
choo! fund 821.04, as a result of his efforts in making 


and selling candy. 


Amount raised oe eo © wo oe 0 BONO 
Expense for material 14.60 
Votal cleared $21.01 


If a member of the infant class, six vears of age, 
aecomplish so much, what might older members of a 
Sunday-school do with five or ten cents capital? 


Carl isan unusual boy. Children of his az 
are not usually capable of making good candy. 
Often when children are credited with “ raising 


money ” it is not by their actual industry, but 
hy an indirect sort of begging. Older persons 
may use children as cat's paws to get money, 
and there is great danger in such conduct. I 
find that children, ten, twelve, or even four 
teen years old, have to be unusually careful 
and skillful to make eandy, or other thing 
Which shall have a real market value, to any 
such amount as you mention. A mission 
hand, of which I have some knowledge, has 


tried this plan. The members have been in 
structed that the work must be their own, and 
that they must not demand in payment more 
than the thine _ ide and presented for sale is 
really worth. Carl's is very likely an excep- 
tional case ,and does not need the caution: but 
it is a misfortune for childre n to be subject, 
through their church, Sunday 
Slonary Organizations, to influences which 
Will not eultivate in them principles wf in 
dustry ond honesty in bu 


chool and mis 


ilings 
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\V Ei have had the step-mother 

now I would like some ideas in regard to getting 
on amicably with mothers-in-law. There is many a 
good old lady who occupies that position, who makes it 
unpleasant for the daughter-in-law by objecting to her 
Way because she never did that way, not realizing that 
times are changed. How can we gain the love and con- 
fidence of such an one without sacrificing our own ideas 
in regard to things in general ? TROUBLED ONE, 


problem discussed, 


There is no way in this world to avoid diffi- 
culties in such relations except by making the 
law of love the rule of life. You will say that 
is just the difficulty. The offending one is not 
ruled by love. And that is very true. But 
almost every evil can be overcome by good, 
and a double portion of patience and gentle- 
ness on your part will do much, if not every- 
thing, to smooth away the difficulties. Yield 
where you can consistently, and where you 
cannot, maintain your own way, not in obsti- 
nate sullenness, but in sweet-tempered firm 
ness, and your way may be accepted finally. 


FEEL I must say something in defense of the farmer 
and the dear oldfarm. Now | ama farmer's wife 

and thank Go sor the peace and quiet of farm life. 

When ly through town and see children playing 
near the d. adful railroad and think how often precious 
lives have paid such dreadful penalty, and homes have 
been darkened; or see little boys, almost babies, run 
ning behind a loaded sleigh to catch a ride, or before 
spirited horses, then I feel very thankful for "The 
lonely Plantation ” with its safe play grounds, under 
mother’s own watchful eye, 

Where can we find such pure, innocent 
our little ones? What occupation can 
that will give him so many hours with 


pleasure for 
“a niin follow 
his family? At 


our house the evenings are the most precious part of 
our home-life. Kven our litthe three-year-old says, 
“Time for papa to come; must have clean face, clean 


apron too,so my papa will say-—W hose lady?” TI cannot 
see how any mother can regard it as other than a sacred 
duty to care for the precious litthe bodies. 1 cannot 
separate itin my own mind from intellectual training 
It seems a part of the beautiful whole, Neither can I 
call such work “ bodily sacrifice.” “ Janet” if you have 
viven a true picture of your al life T pity you, not 
because you are a farmer's wife; oh not but because 
there must have been such a mistake somewhere. You 
say the “ planter never repents”; L should certainly 
think he would, of some things at least. 

I cannot think of a farmer's wife who looks as though 


she were kept“ purposely ’ at work all the time. If 
sheis itis herown fault, On the other hand i know 
many who ride and drive when they choose, who dress 


as Well as ladies in town, and always have help during 
the busy season, and as many labor-saving convenience 
as the farmer himself. Perhaps the difference lies in 
the location of our homes. IT cannot bear that any 
should try to prejudice girls against marrying farmer 
Some of the most noble men our country has ever 
known, came from farm-homes, And there are better 
opportunities for farmer's sons to-day than ever before 


Girls, these young men will look to you to be true, 

noble wives A CONTENTED Wir! 
Thank you for this view of the lot of a 

farmer's wife. Undoubtedly, much does de- 


pend upon the location, but 
disposition with which the 
There is an old saying 
and it is true. 


more upon the 
work is taken up 
that love begets love 


AOR a Jong time I have searcely restrained myself 

from writing to you, and Lam convinced that now | 
Must to KAVE ny peace of mind. T want totell * Janet 
and “ Mrs. Johu Smith” just what I think of them. 

“Mrs. John Smith” will find that she never can be a 
great general if she can’t conquer a sink full of dishe 
without complaining ; and that her husband and children 
will appreciate her a great deal more if she does her 
work witha light heart and a ready hand and has a plea 
ant word for them, than they would if she had the 
wisdom of the wisest. [hope she and" Janet” willstuds 

tev. T. De Witt Talmaye’s talks, and try to realize how 

hard the lives of others are. Perhaps they may see 
some places in their own lives that are a great deal 
brighter by contrast. 

If “Janet” willread this Jounnatshe will be reminded 
that she is doing wrong by the one who ought to be the 
dearest and best friend she lias in this world. T should 
delight to live ona plantation. I did live on a farm be 
fore | was married, but now 1 live wherever my hu 
band can get work, for he is asawyer. [miss a varden 
and all the pleasant things that go with a furm very 
much; but you know we have to earn our living. 1 
hope “Janet” and “Mrs. John Smith” will take a more 
practical view of things, and do the best they can in the 
place God has assigned them to. Yours truly, 

LALLIAN 


The making of a home is the most beautiful 
work a woman can do, and it matters little 
whether her home be a small one in an isolated 
place, or a large one in the midst of great ac 
tivities. Each in her own place, reigning over 
herown kingdom, whether it is small or great, 
is either a noble success or a dismal failure. 
Within herself lies that which decides whethe: 
it shall be the one or the other. This is a 
truth never to be lost sight of 


AM a busy woman at work ina teleg sraph office, but 
I find time to read my Journ an ' between times,” 
and I prize it highly. J like the helpful thoughts it gives 
to women, and consider it the best magazine printed to 


day. Vill some one suggest a good way to remember 


What one reads? I forget so easily things I want to 

treasure in memory, sometimes only remembering a 

part of an article, and, more often, retaining but a 
scrappy idea of what was very interesting. Yours truly 
LA. B 

This isa question Which is often asked and 


is not very easily answered. Slow and thought 
ful reading, giving time for assimilation, and 
a habit of distributing the thoughts suggested 
and the facts learned, into their relative 
places with other thoughts and facts din 
the memory, is a general statement of what 
might be specifically explained if there were 
room for it here. ‘Then, remember that 
reading is not more exclusively for filling the 
memory than eating is for filling the stomach, 


store 


too 


FEEL as though I must write and tell “ Janet’ my 
sad experience, and I hope it may be a He. r 
and other wives who think themselves neglected. 
Husband and I were married seven 
moved on afarm. We had a lovely home (inherited it) 
but in a little while I longed for my lost city amuse- 
ments. Husband seemed to me morose and sullen. He 
didn’t call me his angel as much as formerly; probably, 
by living with me, found out I was mere ly human, and 
I resented his finding itout. Soon we had a little one to 
love and care for, but she did not seem to draw us 
nearer together although we were united in loving her. 
We both worked very hard, much harder than ever be 
fore in our lives, and we seemed each to blame the 
other because our life went from bad to worse. 
Finally, my husband concluded to change his business. 
We prospered in this world’s goods, but we were poor 
in love and happiness and drifted farther apart day by 
day, he engrossed in business, and I utterly sick of life 
without love. Itse emed to me that had God not given 
us our little daughter, I would sunder a tie which only 
seemed a mockery. Four months ago my poor husband 
broke down completely, and now is in the nearest in 
Sane asylum, a victim of complete paresis. Do you 
think I cherish the supposed neglect ? “oo ar Janet,” 
I only ery to my aching heart * Oh, I could have 
known, so I might have had more patie on ’ We can- 
not know how dear to us our loved ones are until we 


years ago, and 








lose them, and then we see how much better we could 
have been, how much happier we might have made 
them. 


“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest are—it 
might have been.” We might have been happy all 
those years. Be patient ; your husband's ways and yours 
are not alike. God made you different. Realize that if 
you are not happy each day of your lite you never will 
ve; and the truth may come to you, as it has to me, 
When you will see your own short-comings. God help 
us both. Yours in sorrow, May. 

Although anonymous letters are not usually 
worthy of any attention, | make this one an 
exception. There are e xperiences which we 
would willingly give for the sake of warning 
to others, which we can only give under cover 
of darkness or behind a screen. Sometimes, 
though not often, an editor may make use of 
such experiences. I have hesitated long about 
reading this letter even ‘‘Just Among Our- 
selves,’’ yet the lesson is one many of us need 
to learn. We cannot understand fully the 
circumstances of even the nearest and dearest 
of our friends. We need to be gentle and 
tender and patient with our own, and our 
dearest ones have need to be gentle and tender 
and patient with us. Such deep sorrow does 
not always come as the result of our lack of 
consideration, as has come to this ce 
We must thank God that it not. And 
may such comfort as our Heavenly Fathen 
knows how to pourinto the most sorrowing 
heart, be given to her, and peace fill her heart 


‘ar sister, 
does 


| AM interested in trying to raise 
us | am very fond of tlowers. I have no 
fact I never tried to raise any, for we have lived on a 
farm until the last year, and it was as much as I could 
do to take care of my little children and raise chickens, 
nnd doa great deal other work on the farm. Since we 
have come to town TE should like very much to get some 
slips-—cuttings of any kind of house plants. How can I 
doit? F. S. ¢ 


some house plants 


Hants; in 


You can raise some plants from seeds which 
you may buy for five or ten cents a paper. A 
seedsman’s catalogue would help you decide, 
and for a small sum he will send plants by 
mail. Gradually you will come to know 
others who enjoy raisins plants and you can 
exchange with them. louse plants will give 
you a great deal of pleasure if you are patient 
and will give them regular care. It is not so 
much the amount of labor you bestow upon 
them as the regularity of it. 


you read my re 
civen us all perniis 
and ask for any subject we may feel in 
terested in, Iventure to ask that we may in some 
future number have one or more articles on a woman's 
duty to her husband. I feel a desire to embrace any 
wont that I hear say: *' My husband is the best in the 
world,” or, “ | have such a kind husband”; but the one 
who speaks ill of him leaves me with a heart-ache 
Now | will just give you an idea of how I believe in do 
ing: Set thetable neathy and cook up the dainties for 
him: dress as becomingly as If you were looking for 
your lover, and try to keep a smile on your face. If 
there are nice dishes or linen that you don’t really like 
to use every day, do use them at least Bundays, not al 
ways Wait for company for your best efforts to be put 


| PRESUME you will smile when 
quest, but as you have so kindly 
lon to criticise, 


forth. I know of some who will ordinarily eat on the 
kitchen table, use the cracked dishes, salt instead of but 
ter, and saveapple pies, until company comes ; then, as 


by magic, out comes the dining-table set with silverand 
all the nice edibles. J consider it the worst kind of «e¢ 
ceit. Whether your husband ts a day laborer or ames 
chant prince give him the best you can, and let companys 
take thesame. The highest complinvent Day husband can 
nive me is tosay, * Well, Allie never does any better 
for company than she does for her family.” Pdon't di 
pute that it offen requires more cooking; ~— or. tho 
out of your way for display M its. . F. 
The Journan has had a great deal to say 
about the duties and privileges of wives, and 
will have more to say in the future. The par 
ficular sin you emphasize is not confined to 
wives. Husbands are guilty of it too. Vanity 
aus a presiding genius in a household wiil 
cause the father to purchase lavishly where it 
will catch the eyes of neighbors and visitors ; 
the meagre provision for the family table, 
while ample and luxurious meals are served 
for company, is not always tobe charged to 
the carelessness and indolence of the mother. 
Home-making must be the joint work of hus 
band and wife. The diffie ulty is that thesame 


thought and judgment are not used in man- 
aging the home which are used in business, 
A sort of “haphazard” way of doing things 
is toocommon. Is not the code tnconseiousls 


adopted in many a mismanaged home some 
thing like the following?—If there is money 
in the pocket to-day, spend it as faras it goes 


if the purse carrier is generously inclined to- 
ward the home; if not, deal out grudgingly 
what must go there, and put the rest in‘ ‘the 
business,” or hide it away at interest. If there 


is no money, Jet the pinch come in the homeon 


mother and children, and charge the lack of 
money to waste and folly in the house 
mother’s management, or, cruelest taunt of 
all. to the mouths to feed and feet to shoe. 
The custom of using the best Jinen and 
dishes on Sunday and family fest val cdysds a 
charming one, and it is astonishing low very 
plain food is made to please the eve and the 


palate by very simple devices in the manner of 
serving. After all, it is the abundance of 
in the household, or the lack of it there, which 
makes the difference bet ween the family where 


love 


the daily meals are mere feeding times, more 
or less comfortable, and the one where they 
ure the most delightful hours of the day. 


Hak thittwe 2 


HALL’S BAZAR 
COLLAR FOUNDATIONS 


OR, 


Pressed Linings Designed from Butterick Patterns 


» oe 








HE most popular, 

and, to nearly all 
women, the most 
becoming garment 
is one with a large 
rolling collar 
Those who have un 
dertaken the task 
of making such a 
collar can best ap 
preciate the need of 
a foundation or lin- 
ing pressed securely 


oS ag 


Nihns 





into the correct 
Shape. The Bazar 
Collar Foundations 


supply this want. 
These Founda- 
tions are made of 
Strong buckram, in 
white and black, 
held in shape by 
wire around the 
edges. With them 
any novice can 
make the collars 
(as cut by the cor- 
responding Butter- 
without a crease or 
impossible to produce 














ick-Patterns) fit about the neck 
wrinkle, Smooth effects are 
without them, 

rhe illustrations show the permanent appearance of 


collars when made on these Foundations, Dress- 
makers know their value. 


**MEDICI,”’ ‘*BOLERO,” 








No.3. No.‘ No. 1. No.1. No.3. 
YY Ge 
x \/ No. 2 
| { » 2. 
@ 
**HENRY II,” 
| No. 33. No.2. No.1. 


Sold by leading 
dealers, or sent to 


any address on 





receipt of price. 


EITHER STYLE. Le 
: ( particular to mention 
No. 3: 10 Cts. ) Style wanted. 


Hall’s Bazar Form Co, 833 Broadway, N. Y 






MME. 


McCABE’S 


CORSETS 


with Unbreakable, 
Flexible Side and Ex- 
panding Back, are 
enthusiastically praised 
and recommended by ladies 
who wear them. A trial will 
convince, Catalogue free. 


Also Health Walsts, any acenTs WANTED. 
ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LADIES! 


know that M 
Sons’ Silk Co. 
are now manufacturing a 
silk specially twisted for 
hand sewing? 

It is warranted smooth 





leo you 
Heminway & 





| und strong in all letters, 
and will not untwist in 
working, as is the case with 


machine silk, when used for hand sewing 
Ask for it at leading stores, and if unable to ob 
tain it, write forsample '4 ounce spool (35 cents), to 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ SILK CO., 
WATERTOWN, CONN. 


Dress Reform 


NDERWEAR 


suitable for Fall or Winter wear in 
either © oessinption Suits — Vests, 
prewe rsand Kquestr lenne, = ‘tahts 
for Ladies od Children, 


MEN’S COMBINATION SUITS, 


The only ‘sanitary Underwear 
and so recognized and endorsed by the 
leading Medic cal profession, The ¥ psi- 
lanti Underwear is constructed from 
the highest grade material and especially 
noted for its fine finish, which adus not 
only to the durability of the garment 
but the fit and comfort as well, 

Made in all sizes, and colors—SII.K, 
LISLE THREAD, MERINO and 
Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixture. 

DON’T BE DECEIVED.—See 


that each geeeee is stamped with our 
Trade Mark— 


“Ypsilanti Health Underwear.’ 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples 
and Price List. If your dealer eannot 
supp'y them, they can be obtained of the 
manufacturers. 


HAY & TODD MANFG. CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


LAGIES 


PSILANTI 























DON'T BE 
y | DECEIVED 


BUT US the * ‘PERFECTION Saue STAY, with A 
triple silesia cap cemented to the 
ends of the steel, warranted not to cut through, 4autta 
Percha covered, will not rust. “Perfection” 
stamped on the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 
for them. Write for samples. Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 8%3 Broadway, 


—__NEW MUSIC!- 


A copy of the new and anperinea 
March entitled 

* Pargo’s Kid and Goat Quickstep,” 
Will be presented to each purchaser 
ofa pair of Fargo'’s $2.50 Ladies’ 
toots. Ask vour dealer for the 
Fargo Special Shoes, and if he does 
not keep them, send ten cents in 
stamps for Music and full descrip- 
tive list of shoes. 

Cc. H. F. ARG oO & CO., 

Chicago - - Iilinois. 


DRESS CUTTING 


| By the Tailor Method. WAIST, SLEEVE and SKIRT 

| CUTTER. Simplest and most practical ever made, 

Any lady can become a practical dress-cutter in half ar 

hour. Half Price to introduce it! Send for cireal 
B. M. KUHN, Inve Bloomington, I° 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE SEASON 


HERE is a 
the effect that the 
fashionable dames of 
Paris are going 
crush the combina- 
tions of contrasting 
sleeves and vests; 
but this rumor is not 
carried out in the 
vowns broughtover by 
our high class mo- 
distes, nor in the advanced fushion-plates or 
letters. Velvet, silk and woolen goods are still 
mingled with excellent effect, all three ap- 
pearing on one gown, or any two of the three 
materials mentioned, and silk gimp as well. 
Two shades of a color appear on some lovely 
gowns, the lighter answering for yoke, sleeves 
and a panel, with gimp matching the darker 





rumor to 


to 











tint. Individual fancies are followed, but 
they must combine style, appropriateness, be- 
comingness and originality. Happy the 
dressmaker or wearer Whi possesses this un 
mistakable combination. 
FASHIONABLE BODICE ACCESSORIES 
HESE may be of velvet, velveteen or the 
dress goods edged with gimp. Dress 


necks havea flaring Medici collar for elaborate 
costumes, wraps and jackets. <A half-flared 
collar stands quite high, and then rolls over 
for an inch, making it stylish for a visiting 
or home toilette. The ordinary high collar is 
like the poor—“always with us.” If the 
owner of a pretty neck, one may wear house 
dresses made with a corded neck, even a tiny 
V, in front, and finish with a turnover frill of 
lace, silk or chiffon. Velvet collars are often 
worn without a line of white next to the 
neck, but it isa trying fashion that is not al 
ways asuccess. Evening toilettes have low, 
round necks, and reception and dinner gowns 
arecut with a V-halfway to the point in 
front, and one about three inches deep in the 
back, unless a Medici collaris worn. Revers 
of the dress goods, tapering to the waist-line, 
are becoming to stout figures, and are edged 
with narrow gimp. Corselets and girdles from 
the side seams are of various depths and 
shapes, according to the figure, and may be 
hooked or laced. Jacket fronts bid fair never 
to go entirely out, and are very becoming to 
slender or flat-chested figures, as are the arm- 
hole trimmings of lace, passementerie or 
velvet, shaped round the armholes and wid- 
ening at the sides, back and front. Narrow, 
flat vests and draped plastrons are worn, the 
latter givinga very dressy effect, fastening on 
the left shoulder after hooking the dress in 
front, rounded out to fit at the throat, and 
then falling in soft folds to a point at the 
waist-line. Such an accessory should be ar- 
ranged on the future wearer. 
SOMETHING ABOUT SKIRTS 
HE handsomest skirt fronts are “ broken” 
in front by a few plaits run in the bell, 
which makes them more becoming to stout 
and thin figures than the close-fitting belt, 
sheath or fin de siécle shapes that reveal the 
contour of the form. Bias back-seams will be 
worn when a narrow and not very full fan- 
back is desired. Bias side-seams have made 
their appearance, but all bias-cut skirts sag 
more or less, and are difficult to hang, hence 
their unpopularity with home dressmakers. 
The five-gore skirts are stylish for demi- 
trained house dresses, and should be trinimed 
with gimp down each seam. The two gores 
joined to the front are of the second fabric 
when made for acombination gown, Material 
that is sufficiently wide will still be made up 
crosswise of the goods, bringing the single 
seam in the back. The top is corded when a 
slender appearance is desired. Sometimes the 
outside material is finished separately from 
the lining, edged with gimp, and passes over 
the round waist. Again, the outside is drawn 
down in graceful folds to show a facing of 
contrasting material. Flounces on the edge 
are amply full. Skirts are generally four 
ards wide before arranging them over the 
inin 
Folded side breadths are lapped over a nar- 
row front of brocade, etc. A neat finish for 
the foot is a band of ‘silk, cut bias, and corded 
five times. All skirts are wide at the lower 
edge, even if the fullness at the belt is cut 
away. Fan and box-plaited backs appear; 
also, full gathered ones. 


QUITE A PRACTICAL HINT 


KINDLY correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing hint, which was given some 
time ago, and has probably esc aped the atten- 
tion of some of our readers: ‘ You can make 
a practical use of a wooden pie-crust roller, 
the model being twelve inches long and seven 
wide. Cover with two layers of Canton flan- 
nel, and you will have a fine pressing board 
for the seams of basques and sleeves. It can 
be held in the lap while pressing the seams, 
and the effect seems better than if a flat board 
had been used.’’ 
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DRESS MAKING 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 





Miss HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNA! 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to re 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answ ers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


iSters. 


A FEW PRETTY GOWNS 


joao house wear through the fall, black 

ground challis is made up with a China 
silk vest and velvet ribbon the chief shade of 
the bright flowers. <A favorite combination 
shows vreen velvet on the collar, wrists, edyve 
of the basque and as bows heading the flounce 
with pink, yellow or red silk for the vest 
A black brocade, or faillé, skirt, made with 
three ruffles across the front and sides, is worn 
with a coat basque of velvet, having a light 
brocaded vest, a round waist of China sill 


figured witha color, or a plaited surah wai 
For dressy evening wear, a cream challi 
figured with lavender, has a round: wa 
shirred in the back, and in plaits from, the 


shoulders in front, with a pointed girdle of 
wide ribbon folded narrowly in the bac! 
Turn-over collar, bertha and wrist) frills of 
point esprit Jace, having marrow ribbon run 
in the typ to draw it up, and then bow: 

Flounce of lace similarly arranged on the 
front and sides of the skirt; fan-back, tapped 
side breadths, imitating a wide kilt plait 


BODICES FOR ALL 
IGH darts 


| | are fushionable, but they do 
- hot vivea fine form in spite of bein 
40 very English. Darts should be snipy. 
above and at the waist-line, and pressed oy 


Sew bone casings on 
tepid water before putting them in the ca 
ings, then push them in firmly and cats 
with a few stitches. When they sdry and 
harden they will take the shape of the sear 
and fit better. The best whalebone now sel 
for twenty-five to thirty cents a yard length 
but it pays to buy the very best. Narrow 
coat-tail backs, short hips and pointed single 
or double-breasted fronts are 
stout figures; also collars fitted 
dress, though high in effect, and 
high sleeves, Flat buttons, or hooks and 
eyes, should fasten the front, which may be 
trimmed with a slender pointed vest, or revers 
tapering to the waist-line. A wrist trimumin: 


full; soak whalebones i 


becoming to 
low om. the 
mieditnnls 


of two or three rows of flat gimp, ete., make 
the arms look shorter. Two side pieces, in 
place of one, should be used in bodices wher 
the belt is over twenty-eight inches. The bia 


effect to bodices is still liked, and is given by 
taking in the second dart from the back- very 
deeply. The seamless bodices on slendes 
figures require a soft woolen or silken goods 
and though called seamless, they only dis 
pense with the side form, dart and sometimes 
the centre back seams. The effect given by 
draping the fronts at the armholes, and again 
at the centre, lower down, over a yoke 
trasting goods laid smoothly on the 


of con 
lining, is 


a charming one for flat-chested figures. 
Lapped fronts are worn; also, round fronts 
with coat-backs commencing at the = side 


seams. 
-e- 


DRESSING BABY BOYS 


NE might imagine, from the many 
letters written upon the 
of small boys, that the mothers 
of these coming men were totally 
ignorant of their apparel, which 
is really notthecase. But they ex 
pect some startling difference in 
theattireof girlsand boys from the 
time they are short-coated, Until babies are a 
yearold, dressthem alike. Afterthat time, fora 
year, the chief difference is that beys do not wear 
guimpes, and do wear many one-piece dresses, 





dressing 


which are buttoned in the back, have three 
box or five side-plaits, back and front, cout 
sleeves, rolling collar and a belt of the goods 
crossed with pointed ends in the back. The 


plaits are stitched to just below the waist-ling 

and then fall free. Striped and plain flannel, 
gingham, cotton cheviot, flannelette, piqué 
and cashmere are the materials selected for 
such dresses, which may have the collar, 

sleeves and belt edged with embroidery when 
of cotton goods. Children of this age wear 
cotton dresses through the winter, over warm 
flannels. Black shoes and stockings are worn 
with all dresses. From two to three years the 


same materials are selected,and are made up 
with a more boyish air. The skirts may now 


be gathered or plaited, the round waist is 
corded, buttoned in the back, and trimmed to 
imitate a square neck, or a Zouave jacket, 
with embroidery. Another design has three 
box-plaits, back and front, or a vest of tucked 
nainsook is set in the front. Rolled and 
sailor collars are worn. ‘The sleeves are of 
the coat shape, slightly full on the shoulders ; 
or may be in the shirt style, gathered into 
cuffs; embroidery is the chief trimming. The 
skirts fall halfway between the shoes and 
knees, and are of two to three breadths, ac- 
cording to the material. The waists are in 
three pieces, and are cut to give a wide ap- 


pearance. Useful piqué dresses have a round 
waist and kilt skirt, with cuffs, collar and 
bretelles, edged with cotton passementerie. 


The heavy cord piqué is made up with a 
tucked linen vest, sailor collar and cuffs. 
Gathered skirts are preferred to plaits. 
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Under this heading I i) cheerfully answe 
each month any p ble g m on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me | 


\i. HOOPER 
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) ! ‘ ir ‘ f nder 
bie ' i ! es then 

ai I h eum anit he | 

a os \ 1 biconnne alt 1 tn e of dark 

Peline niere I} Vill not show wear as quie y as 

' ( r does not fade i ‘ Y 

li 1). ¢ “sae Ms corded ad ery prett 

f t es, to ch ‘ 1! of I 

I " live ce its t ard I 00! 

' 
I Moritts \ vert h, cor ! by 
dish for tl baby bi ‘ ‘ ‘ I 
! Whit fur it re ! bab 
car! i ring the winte: 

Dich fAK KI I have ritten of velveteen di fixe 
‘ ral TU , teen to t eet 
nid larter mh and eughlis Ll ¢ tl 

thu ard unuple fi rt 

BearThicke L.—Trim of your red 1 i 
i rapper ith ! eh ' hi 

rt hit red \ it ‘ hin hi i 

( it nits f camb UsWwel 

J Bert Phi elvet acces rie ! “i 
but as vou l wear the dre ler f ket 

nuealine, rovale chiuichye efor la eure 
Vill not crush as easily as uf of the Ik \ et 

\ Furenp-—T would recommend a fine ¢ ool cush 
¢ rather than a colored varp THenriet Clear 
rreeenn and a bright navy blue are bees ten 

ro brunette Black and brown furs are the pre rred 

‘ 

Hlonor Your name isof Trish extraction. Willow 

! nisavrayish-vreen. Cigale is a re bright tem 

el Marine is brighter Chane i 1" tolive It t 

‘ ue dar sreen. The fashionable browns are of a 
den or reddish cast 

Poverry Srreck -In a.small town of S000 people 
0 per year ought to dre ou vel ! Wi 

hinverafter extreme novelties ? a) : : ‘ 
of women ean afford these, and Ido te yw Chiat thee 

i ¢ happier for so doin 

Mi MK. Vv You forgot to it 
fiovternate the same occurred a ft ' 

Hldyve any darker shade thi t 1 
rowt, ta blue, black, dart t fel pero I fer 
toselect than a fancy or very ne color, 

Miss Dorma \ Tam sorry that vou wer » lissepe 
pointed, but your letter did’ trot tear ae “tictes ine thre 
sueletie and there are several towns of thee sae tare 
Correspondents can tothe too carefiulingiving a fulland 
correct adare When requesting a personal reply, 

Mus. 8. A. HE. -Sinee you ask the question T will sas 
that your letter is not written in a terse style It is too 
lonu, decidedly rotndabou and contains patel: miatter 
entirely foreivn to the thieet of dre taking \ 
*Coemibtrain | means one from five to twenty lneches on 
the floor, 

Sit IORABLE Dark mixed or striped miaurine bli, 
reddish-brown of late-pvria cheviot eu hah 

. ete, will answer fora’ durab bicopopole aed 

ulkkinng clyre for winter Phere are also twilled Amer 

jou Channel are goods imeheviot patterns that wear 
forever and a day. 

Finsr Brerpe Golden-brown Bedford cording, or 
ladies’ cloth, trimmed with velvet and gimp, for the vi 
ting gown, and a diavonal striped cheviot. or carne) 
hair forthe walking dress, Tea-vown of eashmere, has 
inga silk front. The wrapper have of striped flannel, 
and feather-stitch the educ 

Miss Locre Ss. V.— Use velvet flowers witha feather 
trimmed hat. Dotted bluck veils are mostly worn. Tan 
or vray elacé or suéde gvloves. Black hose are univer 
ally worn Flannel house coats or jackets are worn 
vith odd woolen skirts, lave asilk-plaited or shirred 
Waist, but not a jersey, as the latter are passe 

DS. M Black hose are still the universal fashion for 
boat sand children, women and men, A boy of five 

rir wears his kilts just to the Sottons at Os knee or 
pit Have both shirt an «l bole rT ts fora var 
Tie a sailor knot of surah wnader the rolling eolhu of the 
blouse or waist. Rolling collars of linen are also worn. 

AS. J A rosette of dress goods may be cut bias or 
straight, double or single if the edges are fraved out 
Cut the same width, gather along one edge, pull up the 
thread and let the rosette shape itself, with a little 
ussistaunee, as the thread is tightened. Por a hat use 
ribbon and gather one edge in the same manner. Both 
must be full, loose and fluaity, 

SECOND Bripe-— If you write me what dresses you 
now have that can be renodeled, how tiueh nioney can 
be spent on new gowns, What kind of a place you are 
coin Jo live inand what position in social life you will 
occupy, Tecan probably assist you in se lecting a proper 


vardrobe; but to write © I 
ber, What shall [ buy ?” is 


nin tobe niarried in Decens 
rather indefinite. 
extender twelve inehes 
below the belt Te 


Skinr- Use one 
place it twelve inches 


long, and 
nh inehes below 


theextender run acasing on the inside of the lining from 
one back seam to the other, and puta tape in this, 
which is drawn up to form the © tie-+hack, keeping the 
fullness at the back, Many times second ea sing and 
draw-string takes the place of the short extender, 

Fariin—A bertha is a bodice trimming of lace, em- 
broidery, or some soft material that drapes after the 
same fashion. Lately berthas of lace have been greatly 
used and are of three-inch lace gathered up cither side 
of the front, forming quite a point at the waist-line, then 
branching off to the shoulders and coming to a point 

ain in the back, Others are rounder in effect and 
commmenee aeross the middle of the bust. 

Rosvapes ‘A e—T am sorry to refuse your request, but it 
is Ipipossible for me to criticise such a well know i) an 
ticle throu d these colurats Whenin doubt regarding 


sof black, brig liter the dre 
old-rose, ete. A wi 


hbecominene 
vest of yellow, red, 


ss witha mdr ped 
irniture of gold- 


and-bleuck gimp and a yellow ¢ hina silk plastron would 
certainly improve your comple xTon. Remember the 
time-worn saying, “ Yellow on yellow makes yellow 
look white.” 

~P. V.—Pink is more inclined to fade than any other 
color, but try a piece of it in a solution of warm water 
and beet’s gall. If suecessful then wash all of the 
vingham, rinse quickly in salt water and dey in the 
shade. Young girls of fifteen do not wear *olowant 
evening dresses.” A cream or pink China silk would 
answer for any evening entertainment: a miss attends, 
It should have a low baby-waist, short sleeves and 
vathered skirt, with a full guimpe and long sleeves of 


silk muslin or chiffon, 


PAULINE—I presume you have made up the fawn 
Henrietta ere this, but every inchof space was occupied 
when your letter reached me. The shade is correct for 
a blonde. Trim it with tL HELPPOW silk, or silver and silk, 
gimp. Haveaskirt with a ‘ broken” front, fan back 
and row of gimp at top of hem. High sleeves, stand- 
ing collar and a plain coat basque ora pointed coat-tail 
bodice, having the gimp onall of the edges, A narrow 
pointed vest of silk, and tapering revers of the dress 
goods could be added if you wish the front trimmed, 


AMELIE—Apply to some of the large dry goods stores 
in St. Louis, your nearest point, or Chicago. Such beads 
are sold by the dozen and string. Gauze will be worn, 
but not the kind having a borde Yr of satin stripes. Silk 
muslin must be made over satin or surah, which Nat isa 
ruffle on the entire lower edge. A full gathered sk 
the muslin, hemmed or finished witha frill; ; 
pointed corsage fully covered with the mustin in soft 
folds; pull sleeves; low round neck ; 1 weed in the back 
deep frill of muslin or chiffon, double or sinele, on 

edge of bodice and sieeves; frillon neck turned over ou 
the outside. 


tof 
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FALL FASHIONS, 


It is now an assured fact that velvets 


are the most fashionable fabric for 
Fall and Winter, 1891. 
| The “Elberon” Velvets can be 


hought in its good oni 
equal to Lyon Silk Vely : 
at 75 cents, 8714 cents, $1.00 per yard 
in black and all Paris colorings. 
The “Lion + E” Silk Velvets 


pronounced b superior Silk Velvet) 
can be purchased at all first-class stores 
lat $1.25 to $3.00 per yard in all 
shades and black. 
CAUTION.—The 
Mark 
| “The 


in appearance 


experts the 


‘Elberon’”’ bears Trade 


on back of goods of every second yard. 
‘Lion +--+ E” bears Trade Mark on 
selvedye of every second yard. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, take no 
other. Write agents, 


40 Greene St., New York. 


THE COMING STYLES, 


hown in 


the accompanying illustrations (Butter 

ie fuvor high collars, Louis XV. sleeves, panier 
hol and many other devices calctlated to bewilder 
these who do their own dressmaking. How to cut, fit 
cred Shisapee ich dificult gariments is the great problem, 
It involves too mich work to ask any friend or long 
uilering men ner af the family to pose for you, and 

| unl you h Halls Bazar Form, the amount 


of your dre bill is apt to reduce the number of 


your dresses 


smi 1 FO 
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This illustra vith what ease a difficult garment can be arranged 
( “ALL S BAZAR FORM, 
Ay It is adjustable, and can 
be made Nearly Every size, 
When arranged to fit your 
owl proportion 
and covered witha 
waist, it becomes a 
model of yourself. 
t suave the fa 
tigue of standinu, 
and is sosimiple and 
practical that every rs 
vYonan Who has 
bought one is. fre Hil i4 
to confess that its ti wmG 
cost has been saved y| if *\ 
everal times over yh 
When not in ve 
itean be folded and 
put away ke an cposep OPEN. CLOSED. OPEN. 
inbred 
Price of Form, ae SA Woes Srenne 
fron Standard, 86.50. Skirt sold separately, if desired, 


for 83.54 Skirt with Wood Standard, 83. 
Sent to any address on receipt of artes. 
\sk for [llustrated Circulars and our little 
Hiome Dres Sent free, 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
833 Broadway, New York. 173 Regent St., London, 


book on 
making.” 







‘‘It rests the back.” 
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For Piano, Sewing-Machine, 
Desk and Typewriter. 


Adjustably Perfect. 
Patent spring back 
adjustable to different 
eS positions without 
rising from the seat. 
Hygienically Perfect 
Gives support to the 
back at the right 
place. Constant use 
saves fatigue. 
Artistically Perfect. 
Finely finished and 
upholstered. Several 
styles. 

Ask any enterprising 
dealer to send for it. 
for * Photo- 


Se na 
catalogue. 


413 Wabash 


| BLACKMER 


SEND 24 


| ANDF ASHION,’ 
|} illustrated with 


BROs, 


& €0., Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


nts for Emma M. Hoope rs beautiful 
practical magazine “ DRY GOODS 
* for three months, which is profusely 
pictures relating to Home Dress- 
| making, Millinery, Children’s Wear, Household Deco 
| ration, Foreign and Home FASHION NEWS of the 
most advanced description, which is written in a prae- 
tical manner that is of unlimited assistance to all in- 
terested in women’s wear, its making, ete. It is the 
handsomest, cheapest and best magazine of the kind 
published. Only 31.00 a year. 


| DRY GOODS AND FASHION, 
78 and 80 WALKER STREET - NEW YORK. 


Perforated STAMPING PATTERNS 


If you wish, we will send you a Roll to se cont Bom. 
CHA 


AS. P. PEASE, Lockport, 
PURCHASIN 
ILOOPER, 320 West Fourteenth street, New York. 


RS. E. C. HATCH, 301 W. 14th St., N. ¥., Purchases 
Dry Goods, Furs, Jewelry, etc Accompanies 
| \adies shopping. Send stamp for circular. (Reference.) 


In New York done without EXTRA com- 
mission, Send for circular. EMMA M. 
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By Isabel A. Mallon 


HEY really ought to be called 
bodices rather than blouses. 
Because a blouse always sug- 


gests a something that is loose- 
fitting and which has rather a 
dowdy air. Every one of us 
knows what it skirts 
outwear their proper busques, 
and for a while the jersey, and 
the jersey alone, seemed the resource left if 
one wished to make any use of the skirt; but 
now there is the picturesque, pretty and de- 
cidedly becoming bodice which may be made 
of material suited not only to one’s appear- 
ance, but also to one’s purse. 

Cashmere, cloth, printed and plain silks, 
and rather quiet brocaded stuffs are liked for 
the pretty bodice, while the decoration may be 
almost any style that is becoming. Simplicity 
may govern the gown, and there need be no 
trimmingexcept that which is formed by the 
material. Passementerie, lace, ribbon, gold 
girdles, those of silk elaborately studded with 
imitation jewels, or some of the rich, rather 
heavy, laces are in use on these waists. 

A SMOCKED CASHMERE BODICE 

HIS bodice (Illustration No.1) is of pale 
#4 rose-colored cashmere, of a fine lglht 
quality, which will lend itself easily to the 
smocking chosen for it. It is smocked to 
form a round outline, quite a distance be- 
low the neck, the smocking being drawn in 
to form the collar, which is finished with a 
soft frill of lisse. The fullness is drawn down 
and the skirt portion comes outside the black 
skirt over which itis worn, while a jeweled 
belt, clasped just in the centre, seems to hold 
it in position. The sleeves are full and high, 
shirred in at the wrists with a pretty frill 
finish in harmony with the neck dressing. 
The hair is softly waved, drawn back off the 
head, and knotted low on the neck. 

Such a bodice as this would be prettily de- 
veloped in cashmere in any color, in silk, in 
light cloth, or in any of the large of 


is to see 





class 





A SMOCKED BODICE (Illus. No. 1) 


wools called suitings. If black and gold hap- 
pen to be becoming to you, a black cashmere 
bodice carefully smocked, first with the ordi 
nary thread, and then done over with gilt thread 
and having a gilt belt, collar, and culls, would 
be very becoming. 

ANOTHER PRETTY CASHMERE BODICE 

CASHMERE bodice that is suggestive of 
: general wear, and yet which has a 
jaunty and becoming air of its own, is here 
pictured. (Illustration No. 2). It 
mouse-green cashmere, with velvet 
to match. The bodice is of the cashmere, 
gathered in at the throat, and then the full 
ness is allowed to flare, after which it is drawn 
In again at the waist, where it is confined by 
a narrow ribbon girdle, prettily knotted. The 
sailor collar is of the velvet. and there is a 
ribbon knot which holds it just in position in 
front. The sleeves are of velvet, are raised 
high on the shoulders, shaped in below the 
elbow to coat sleeves, fitting the arms easily, 
and having a pointed finish. 

Almost every one of us—that is, every wise 
one of us—keeps all the velvet that is left 
when something new is made, or has a part of 
an old gown or velvet skirt. Like most rich 
stuffs, velvet is amenable to polite treatment ; 
and so even the shabbiest, if it is good velvet, 


] 
Sleeves 


can be taken through the French process of 


Steaming, and will come out looking more 
than merely well. This velvet can then be 
used for sleeves, collars, girdles and cuffs on 
the bodices that are to be of so much comfort 
during the fall and winter months. If you 
have not great pieces, if your pieces are not 
big enough for full sleeves, andthe design of 
your bodice permits it, have cuffs, collar and, 


is made of 


possibly, girdle of the velvet; or if you have 
only one small piece, and there is no other 
trimming on your bodice, have a velvet collar, 
It will be certain to be becoming to you, and 
as it is one of the special fads of the good 
modiste who knows how effective it is. 
can follow her example 
and arrange your velvet 
collar. 


FASHIONABLE BELTS 


MONG the pretty 
d belts shown for 
wear with blouse bodices 
are those of gold galloon, 
about an inch and a half 
wide, finished with a 
pointed buckle of what 
seems like finely wrought 
gold, and in which 
sparkles here, there and 
everywhere, finely cut 
steels that are quite as 
bright as diamonds, An- 
other very pretty belt, 
but one which has to be 
handled with a little care, 
is made of imitation tor- 
toise shell, with facets of 
stee] set straight about it, 
the mode of clasping be- 
ing the ordinary one of a 
hook and eye of the shell, 
Other belts that may 
simply come from the 
side seams, or encircle 
the entire waist, are of 
open-work gold passe- 
menterie, set with imita- 
tion turquoise, rubies, 
emeralds 


you 





THE PRETTY COAT BODICE 

LTHOUGH it could scarcely come under 
7: the heading of blouses, yet the coat 
bodice is an important something in the ward- 
robe of to-day. It is, of course, the long fitted 
basque with flat waistcoat, and jacket fronts 
that are partially loose showing the waist- 
coat between. An idea seems to exist that this 
style of coat basque is not becoming to stout 
women, especially to those who are large about 
the stomach and hips. This belief is abso- 
lutely wrong. The close, tight-fitting basque 
brings out every pound of flesh and makes 
apparent every exagger- 
ated curve; whereas this 
one, with its semi-loose 
fronts, breaks the line, 
conceals the flesh and 
gives the wearer a more 
compact-looking figure. 
The French dressmakers 
have all been wiseenough 


to know that extreme 
flesh is much better 
when hidden by folds 


than when brought out 
by excessively tight-fit- 
ting garments. Ido not 
advise a blouse for a 
stout figure, because that 
breaks off just at the 
waist-line and will in- 
tensify the shortness and 
dumpiness of the woman 
whois morethan merely 
inclined to flesh; but the 
long basque has an en- 
tirely different effect, con- 
cealing the objectional 
avoirdupois, and, by its 
close-fitting back, giving 
a positive figure to the 
woman who thinks she 
has lost hers. By-the- 
by, I would not advise 
girdles or elaborate belts 
for fleshy figures, as they 


or sapphires, simply draw attention to 
These, of course, are the size of the waist. 
usually put upon what And, speaking of waists, 
might be called evening I am going to give a few 
bodices: that is, those of words of advice and a 
any light silk or cash- few of censure: 
mere, and intended to The girl with a natur- 
wear at home when ally small waist does 
Visitors are present, None not, of necessity, lace; 
of them are very expen- and the woman with an 
sive, and they really extremely large one, is 
make the bodice look not, of necessity, any 
very rich. In buying ’ healthier than some 
them it is advisable to A VELVET AND CASHMERE BODICE other woman. I have 
tuke two, so that one Ilus. No. 2 been asked if I approve 
may be cut in half, used 


for the collar, and then when it has become a 
little tarnished from the coiffure resting against 
it, the other half of the belt can form a fresh 
collar. 

For ribbon girdles black velvet, or, 


indeed, 
velvet ribbon of any sort, is fancied, 


Though 


it must not be understood by that, that the 
soft silk ribbons are not also in vogue, As far 
us the girdle is concerned one is given a great 


deal of license, and the more unique it is the 
better is the general woman satisfied with a 
belt about her waist. 


A NATTY SILK BODICE 
oe surah silk (Illustration No. 3.) makes 
b most effective bodices. They require a 
somewhat heavy lining if they are to be worn 
during the winter, but for the early fall a very 
livht silk lining is all that is required. Frills 
of chiffon, of the plaited silk, or of embroid- 
ered lisse are all liked on these bodices, and 
are usually becoming. The bodice illustrated 
is of white surah silk, laid in soft plaits from 
the shoulder down to the waist, and having as 
afinish a deep added skirt of the silk, very 
finely plaited. The joining is concealed by a 
white ribbon girdle, prettily knotted in front, 
and with ends that extend below the skirt por- 
tion. About the neck is a frill of embroid- 
ered chiffon that extends very nearly to the 
waist-line, in 
fashion. The sleeves ure 
fulland high on the shoul 
ders, but shaped into the 
arm at the elbow, and have 
frills of chiffon arranged as 
turnback cuffs for the wrist 
finish. In any color of silk 
desired this bodice would be 
very dainty. For daytime 
wear any of the dark 
colors may be chosen; or, 
for a young girl, bright 
searlet will be in good taste, 
while for evening not only 
white, but old-rose, pale 
blue, Nile green, light-gray, 
cream and lavender will be 


Cust ade 


pretty, and they may be 
worn With skirts that mateh 
them in hue, or which 


harmonize, 
A PLEA FOR THE BODICE 


( NE would not) think 

that it was necessary 
to make a plea for a pretty 
bodice; and yet there 
women, and Ll am so sorry 
to say it, who seem to think 
that a sleeve slightly worn, 
a collar a little dragged, or 
which is 
the back, 


are 


a bodice marked 


across 


doesn't 


really interfere with their 
appearance. It always does, 
but just nowadays more 


than ever, when the skirts 
are made so plainly and all 
decoration is expected to be 
on the bodice. Then, too, 
it must be remembered that 
the shape of one’s sleeves, 


.  * 
the arranging of a pretty \ Y 
collar, or girdle, will do rt vA 
much to make an old bodice ' P 


look well. 





A WHITE SILK BODICE (Illus. No. 3) 


of the corset, and I must 
answer that Ido, most decidedly ; but I ap- 
prove of its use, and not of its abuse. I do 
not believe as many women lace as are credited 
with doing so; lacing makes the nose red, the 
hands cold, and will, in time, give the complex- 
ion an ugly, pasty look. American women, 
us arule, understand themselves too well to 
submit to such results for such a cause. The 


well-fitting corset for you may be the long one | 


with the high bust; where for me it may be 
the short one with the low bust 
well-fitting and that it is a comfort, is its 
reason for existence. The pleathat the Venus 
had a large waist is one put forward very often 
by those who object to the corset; but how 
many of the same people know that, when the 
Venus waschiseled, women wore abominations 
inthe way of stays—that is, muslin bodices, 
boned, if one may use the word, with iron— 
and that under the flowing Greek draperies 
the figure was pressed in the most painful 
way. 
the Venus would look very 
that ofany well-formed woman of to-day, and 
the well-formed woman is not the one who is 
shaped like an hour-glass. We are over-fond 
of talking about the good health of our grand- 
mothers, and yet our grandmothers drew their 
corset laces in with the assistance of the bed- 
posts, walked in thin, satin slippers on the 
coldest days, and displayed 
their neck and arms very 
freely every day of their 
lives. The truth of it all is 
that we dress better, more 
artistically and more sensi- 
bly than ourgrandmothers, 
and that if some of us are 
not quite as healthy, there 
are other reasons than the 
kind of frocks we wear and 
the kind of stays we choose 
for it. 

Staying in-doors and 
breathing bad air has made 
more invalids than all the 
corsets—the sensible ones 
ever worn. Nobody seems 
to mind what they breathe 
in the house, and then they 
wonder why their skins 
and eyes are dull, and they 
without energy. 


y= few of us have 

the wealth of the 

Rothschilds, and to be able 
to make much out of little, 
in the way of pretty clothes, 
is a something that we all 
need to study. And don't 
you think, when you have 
accomplished this feat. that 
you are much happier than 
when you can simply give 
a general order, get home 
things that are other peo- 
ple’s ideas, represent other 
people's individuality and 
give you no personality of 
yourown? At least thatis 
what I think about it, and 
Iam sure that the general 
woman and I are in har- 
mony on this as well as on 
a great many other sub- 
jects. 


Artists claim that, draped, the waist of 
much the size of 


but that it és | 























LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


GENUINE THOMSON’S 


Glove-Fitting Corsets. 
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The BEST KNOWN CORSETS in the World. 


ASK TO SEE STYLES 


E and B, made in Royal Fast Black, White and 
French Gray. All the leading dealers have them for 
sale. Money refunded if not satisfactory in every 
particular. 


How to Clothe the Children 


in the latest New York styles at the least cost. 


BEST & CO. 















It is our exclusive business to fit 
our BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES with 
everything from Hats and Shoes, and 
as we the largest manufacturers 
and dealers in this line, are prepared to 
offer exceptional advantages to buyers. 

The little dress and Infant’s Slip, de- 


scribed herewith, are good examples. 


are 
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No. 32— Fine Nainsook No. 19—Cambric Short 


Slip. Yoke of narrow tucks | Dress. _Mother Hubbard 


and feather-stitehing be Yoke of tucks and two in- 
tween, finished with fine | sertions, hemstitching be- 
embroidered edge, skirt | tween skirt,with deep hem 
with deep hemstitched | and tucks above. 


edge. , 


Price of each, 98 cents. 
If not convenient for you to visit the store, write for 


descriptive circulars and samples. We can serve you 
by mail as well. 


60-62 West 23d St. 


and 51 West 22d St., N.Y. 
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OTROCK” LAWNS & BATISTE uw” 
OR raot PRINTED EFFECTS a srw? 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33, § .80 
Ladies’ * ” 34-39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mfr. 1397 W. Monroe St., Chicago. ? AGENTS 

Send Money by P.O. Order. Catalogue Free. WANTED. 





Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate 
cost, write for our FALL AND WINTER 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustratingthe NEWEST PARIS STYLESin 
what to wear at the Lowest New Y ork Prices. 


by 3 A. S E N cf F R E E ! 
MAHLER BROS., 501, 503 6th Ave., New York. 
of all kinds for all parte of United 


PURCHASING States. Experienced. Send for ctr: 


cular, P. O, BOX 228, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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SOME 
By Isabel 


MRS. MALLON will be g¢ 


SUGGESTIONS 


FOR OCTOBER 


A. Mallon 


lad to answer any question about woman’s wear which may be sent 


to her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, however, that she be permitted to answer through this 


Department in the JOURNAL; though, if stamps are inclosed, she will reply by mail. 


Address all 


letters to MRS. MALLON, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y October everybody is 
interested in the gowns 










— for winter wear; tor 
-—4 

a after all, we are 
—_~ clined to count Novem- 
ae ber as bel ri rt th 
-— er u w;wilonvinyg “ c 
——a——} winter months. § It 
eee 


hasn’t been so many 
years ago since to come 
out in one’s winter 
coat and new hat on 

A Thanksgiving Day was 

, considered quite early 
enough, but now, when the seasons change 
and when we are likely to have a December 
day in October, and a June one in January, 
the wise woman needs to be prepared for all 
sorts and conditions of weather. 

Again, the milliner—that is, the artist mil- 
liner—is showing large hats and small, tiny 
bonnets as well as larger ones, so that every 
sort of face should have enframing it the 
bonnet or the hat that is in harmony with it 
The elaborate trimmings in the way of jewels 
and tinsel so much fancied dur ing r the summer, 
are brought out in even more e labor: ite designs 
for the winter, because eve ry thre: id of gold 
and every glittering stone is at its best with 
velvet as a background. A very becoming 
chapeau is the * beef-eater”’ shape, developed 
in brown felt and velvet; the crown is the 
soft full one of the velvet, and the brim is of 
the felt with a binding of fine tinsel braid; 
just above the crown, seeming to hold it in, is 
a band of gold braid in which are set stones 
imitating topazes, and one side, where the 
brim is turned up slightly, is a rosette of 
brown ribbon velvet, from out of which 
springs a glittering aigrette. Such a_ hat 
would be pretty in black and jet, blue and 
gold, gray and steel, white and silver, this 
last, of course, for a bridemaid, or any of 
the combinations fancied. 

JIOR the soft felt hat that you wear on rainy 

days or when you are going out on what 
is absolutely important business—i. e., shop- 
ping—a pigeon’s wing, placed jauntily at one 
side, is the received decoration. These felt hats 
are in blue, brown, mixed gray and white, 
brown and white, or blue and white, and the 
wings should harmonize in color with them, 
though a scarlet one can always be placed on a 
blue or black hat. In shape, the Tyrolean is 
preferred, and it is usually very becoming. 

ELIOTROPE in all its shades, and that 
‘ includes a color which is almost peach, 
will be in vogue, and is combined most effect- 
ively with black, dark-green, or white. 








HE velvet rosettes that have obtained so 
much lately, are still fancied, and, to 
carry Out an artistic idea, are to be preferred 
to bows, as a bow should not be placed where 
something does not seem to require joining to- 
gether, whereas a rosette, being purely an orna- 
ment, can be placed where it fulfills its duty 
im life, and is simply decorative. 
pray wanted to know how much 
tulle it takes to make a bridal veil. Now, 
it is impossible to say just how much it will 
take, as the quantity required must depend on 
the height of the wearer and the length of 
her train. It is best to have an entire piece 
sent up from the store and then let it be cut 
only when the veil is fully draped. It should 
extend in front to the edge of the skirt, and 
in the back almost to the end of the train. 
Going up the aisle to the altar it is worn over 
the face; coming down it is thrown back, and 
it will be just as well if the maid of honor 
tries the throwing back of it once before she 
does it in the church. A tulle veil should 
not be hemmed. 





OMEBODY else wants to know about the 
gloves. They no longer have the finger 
cut out; instead, a somewhat loose one is worn 
on the left hand, one that can be taken off 
with great ease, or else the finger is ripped in 
the seam, and is turned back to permit the 
ring to be put on. By-the-by, the maid of 
honor throws the first slipper after the happy 
couple, and the best man the first handful of 
rice.. The bride's bouquet is given by her to 
the maid of honor who divides it among the 
bridemaids for good luck. 


ONG sleeves will continue in fashion dur- 
ing the winter. And the women who 
like delicate lace ruffles falling down over 
their hands and making them look small, 
may indulge in this fancy, and not only have 
the knowledge that they are in good taste, 
but also that it is a fashion approved of by 
the Queen of England. 


VERYBODY all the world over, at least 
every woman body, has been interested 
in the young and pretty Duchess of Portland, 
and have admired the devotion shown to her 
by her husband. He made fashionable her 
favorite flower, the Malmaison Pink, by wear- 
ing an enormous buttonhole bouquet formed 
of the pinks, so that every man in London 
who aspired to be at all fashionable, imitated 
him, until the dainty flower was considered a 
sign as to the knowledge and position of the 
fashionable man. Now the dressmakers have 
taken up this lovely color, which is a real 
pink, and have made it fashionable for tea- 
gowns, matinées, andevening dresses. As it is 


the evidence of love it must be the “ pink of 


perfection.” 


SIMPLE bodice that you want to freshen 
A iptor house wear, Wil look quite elabo- 
rate fit is turned In a little at the neck to 
permit a full frill of chiffon to fall over it and 


to extend down each side of the closing so 
that the buttons and buttonholes are entirely 
hidden and a soft fluffy effect is produced, 
Phe prettiest chiffon is that which has a fine 
scallop for its edge and a fleur-de-lis crescent, 
or tiny dot embroidered just above it, 


rik prettic st of aprons is one made of fine 

lawn, and which has lace about three 
inches wide put across the lower edge in 
flounce fashion, caught up here and there by a 
stiff rosette of white ribbon. The bib is a 
small pointed one made of the lace, and 
fastened just at the point to the bodice under 
another rosette; the strings are of white rib- 
bon, and are tied a little at one side, 


ee girl who wants to make her table at a 

funcy fair a great success, should have a 
‘bag’ table, and there should be on sale shoe 
bags, sponge bays, party bags, knitting bags, 
work bags, scent bags, and every sort of bag 
that can be made out of cotton or silk: as 
these can usually be sold at a reasonable price 
and as all the money is profit, it would be 
found not only a popular table, but one which 
on the second or third night of the fair, will 
have entirely sold out, and that, of course, is 
the great desire of everybody who suffers to 
be charitable, 


YEOPLE who ygo—as somebody funnily 
enough said—on “ foot back,’ and who 
have not a carriage to make train dresses pos- 
sible, show yvreater wisdom and a finer sense 
of the fitness of things if they wear skirts 
that just escape the ground rather than those 
that do the cleaning of the streets and relieve 
whatever department is supposed to attend to 
that asits duty. A trained skirt, dusty and 
ragged, is usually taken to be an evidence of a 
lack of refinement, not to mention cleanliness, 
on the part of the wearer, 


i leg woman who can only get one gown 
for the winter, is advised to have a serge 
one, either in dark blue or black, Such a 
gown can be prettily made and with a becom 
ing bonnet and a suitable jacket, is adapted to 
most all occasions. I nod iret nd se rge from 
personal experience, as [ find it is the one 
material that positively declines to wear out. 
ae trimmings will be as much worn this 
season as they were last. All the golden 
brown and gray shades being specially liked, 
It is almost certain that much larger mutts 
will be carried this year than were last. The 
small muff is only pretty on a small woman, 
for it tends to make a large one look a little 
bit silly, as it will not really acconimodate 
anything more than the tips of her fingers. 


rINHE Spanish fashion of wearing a deep- 
red rose in the hair, just behind the ear, 
is being copied to-day by women who are in- 
clined to” picturesque hair-dressing. The 
American woman looks well with either a red 
or a White rose placed as described, as her 
complexion is sufficiently delicate to permit 
the use of either, 
FIVE iron bedstead painted white, with 
draperies of white dotted muslin and an 
all-white dressing, is not only pretty and 
dainty to look* upon, but is commended to 
housekeepers because it is so easy to keep in 
order, and because a fresh coat of paint will 
make it look like new, while all its decorations 
ean visit the laundry and return from it the 
better for the trip to the land of soap-suds and 
hot water. 

RE you unselfish enough to like to hear 
£\ of pretty things, whether you can get 
them or not? I do hope you are, and I be- 
lieve the general woman is. Half the pleasure 
in life comes from looking at pretty things, 
even if they may not be one’s very own. One 
of the prettiest I have seen lately was an 
enameled chatelain and watch; it was 
enameled not in blue but in black, and on it 
was set flewr-de-lis in diamonds, a large one 
being on the chatelain, while tiny ones were 
thickly scattered on the watch. Another 
beautiful something was a brooch formed of a 
small miniature showing the head of Marie 
Antoinette, framed in rubies and pearls; and 
you know it made me think of that line of 
Owen Meredith’s where he tells of just such a 
framing being about the picture of his —_ 
sweetheart, and he called every pearl a tea 
that he had shed and every ruby a drop of his 
heart’s blood. It seemed a suitable framing 
for the poor queen who had suffered so much. 
Then another beautiful something was a fan 
made of pink ostrich feathers, having sticks 
of mother-of-pearl, with diamonds set here 
and there upon them, and on the outer stick a 
monogram wrought out in diamonds. 

Of course we haven't got these things—per- 
haps we can’t get them—and it is more than 
probable they would be no use to us if we had 
them; but there is a lot of pleasure in seeing 
and knowing of the lovely belongings, and it 
is worth while being glad that somebody else 
has them, and we can all dream about the 
places they were carried to, the pleasure they 
gave. And, do you know that it is more than 
probable we get the greatest delight out of 
them, we who never possess them, except in 
dreams? 
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OPER EXPRESS CHARGES 
PREPAID. 


Sent to any part of the United 
States on receipt of price. 


NOTE THE VALUES: 
XXX quality,40-inch | 
Seal Plush Sacque, 


IEGELO 
&C Chicago, 


N. E. Corner 
Adams & Wabash Ave. 


IEGELCOOPER 
&E Chicago, 

N. E. Corner 
Adams & Wabash Ave. 








® %K % 


Seal loops, fine satin | XXX quality, 27-inch 


linings, Seal Plush Reefer, 

_ 5-inch Mink facings, 

| $22.50. satin serge linings, 
& & & 


$24.75. 


K % ve 








| 
44-inch length, | 
| 


$25.00. 


Samples of Plush and Linings sent on application. Mail orders receive 
prompt and careful attention. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


Chicago. SIEGEL COOPER & CO. Chicago. 




















Stylish Cloaks and Wraps. 


You are thinking of buying a new Cloak, Jacket or Wrap this Fall, and wish some- 
thing stylish, well made, of good quality, and at a reasonadle price. The ready-made 
garments in the store »s don’t fit you ae ly, and besides they charge such high prices for 
them. wd oe re we can ald y« 

WE ND MAKE EVE it v GARMENT TO ORDER, thus insuring an ele- 
gantly ini “4 d ‘and. verfect fitting cloak. 

VE ARE MA FACTURERS OF C wt KS AND WRAPS, and by selling direct 
eomnr w kK SAVE. YOU THE JOBBERS' AND RETAILERS’ PROFITS 

No matter where you live, WE PREP ‘AY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES AT OUR 
OWN EXPENSE. ; 

We cut and make to order and sell Ladies’ and Misses’ STYLISH eat KETS, $3.60; gam 
English three-quarter Jength WALKING JACKETS, $4.50; REEFER B 
JACKETS with Fur Shawl Collar and Fur Facing, $6.65; LONG C L OF ri 
CAPES, $3.25; LADIES’ NEWMARKETS, $6.50; PLUSH JACKETS, $14.5 
PLUSH SACQUES, $17.75; MISSES’ NEWMARKETS, $1.65; CHILDRE N $ 
CLOAKS, #3.95; also new designs in Louis Conti Coats, Fur Trimmed Gar- 
ments, Brocaded Jackets, Newmarkets with long capes, Circulars, Plush 
Wraps and Plush Newmarkets, Hip Seam Jackets, Children’s Gretchens, ete, 
We also make higher qualities up to the finest and most expensive garments. 

Our new Falland Winter Catalogue should be in the bands of every lady 
who admires beautiful and stylish garments, It contains illus trations, de- 
scriptions and prices of more than one hundred styles of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Cloaks, Wraps and Furs of all kinds. We will send it to you by 
return mall, tovether with a 48-inch Tape Measure, new Measurement Dia- 
gram (Which insures perfect fitting garments), and more than 


~ ~*~ ~ ~*~ 
FORTY SAMPLES 
of the cloths and plushes, of which we make the garme nts, to select from 
on receipt of four cents in stamps to prep: ty postag You may select any 
style you desire from our catalogue, and we will mi: aie it to order for you 
from any of our cloths or plushes, 

Our samples include a splendid line of new Diagonals, Cheviots, Beavers, 
Kerseys, Chinchilias, Bedford Cords, Camels-hair, Wide-wales, Clays, tin- 
ported and Domestic Cloakings in solid colors, str ipes, plaids and all the new 

combinations and effects; also a line of English Scal Plushes in different 
ualities. 

% We also sell cloth and plush by the yard to ladies who desire to make 
their own garments 

As to our responsibility we refer to the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 
New York. Please mention this Magazine when you write us, 


IIE NATIONAL CLOAK CO, 21 Wooster Stroel, New York City 
Everybody Wants Fur-Trimmed Garments, — 


We are headquarters, show the finest assortment, make the lowest prices. 
Our elegant 


CATALOGUE 


Contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur-Trimmed 
Cloth, Silk Matelasse and say Seal Plush garments of our 
own manufacture, ranging i pric es from $6.00 to $50.00 
each. Actually worth fifty nal cent more. ‘This book also 
contains a complete descriptive price-list of our enormous 
stock of new Fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it to-day. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., '" Séfiéago, fhe” 


Chicago, Ill. 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S 


SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


are made of the Purest and Finest Silk and the Best Quality of Australian Wool. Every yard is 
guaranteed to be perfectly s:t tory to the wearer. 
ALL THE PRIESTLEY FABRICS ARE STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, 
on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in GILT letters. Uniess so stamped they are not genuine. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United .jtates, and in Philadelphia by John Wanamaker, Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Sharpless Bros., Darlington, Runk & Co., Homer, Le Boutillier & Co., Perkins & Co., and others. 




































I, ISS SSFSF POTTS FGFS 


EVER READY DRESSSSTAYS 


ALRAADOD MA MARBAAO NIKE 


ADY’’ ON BACK OF EACH STAY. a 
NONE BUT THEM. Ask for them. 


TAKE 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO,, Ypsilanti, Mich. 








A WONDERFUL PIANO. 


The A. B. CHASE PIANO 


In Tone, Action and Workmanship is Unexcelled. 


It is the greatest bargain for cultivated musicians, 
quality considered, ever offered to the public. 

Leading dealers and musical artists in our large 
cities indorse the above statements. Represented in 


Philadelphia by GEO. E. DEARBORN. 

Baltimore by OTTO SUTRO & CO. 

Chicago by LYON, POTTER & CO. 

Denver by THE KNIGHT, CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 
San Francisco by KOHLER & CHASE 

Pittsburg by MELLOR & HOENE. 

| Jackson, Mich. by S. B. SMITH & CO. 

| And _ in about 100 other cities by the leading dealers. 
Write for catalogue and prices to any of the above, 
or address 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., _ Norwalk, O. 


(Mention this paper.) 
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The Paris Millinery School, cesirest*for the coming POCKETBOOK {%2: mn cents, and eu 


on permanent positions, at from $10 to 6 pet sent on receipt of # ons OL 
week. For particulars, dren MISS E. M. GIBBO FREE! to LAPHAM’S, PALME 
‘ 


7 Temple ? , Boston, Mass. SHOE STORE, Chicago, ti. 
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HE charm of an evening 

gown is not only its be- 
comingness, but its abso- 
lute freshness. It need 
not be expensive, but it 
must be dainty. You 
and I have each had the 
experience of receiving 
an invitation, and then, 
at the last minute, discovering that, like that 
much-quoted Flora McFlimsey, “ you have 
nothing to wear.”” What then is the wisest 
thing to do ? It is, when the days are not so 
full of important work, to go over your stock 
in trade, to see what you will need and to 
arrange for yourself one, two or three becom- 
ing evening gowns, as you may desire or can 
obtain. First, see what you have on hand in 
the way of ribbons, gloves, feathers or trim- 
ming of any kind; and after that you will 
always know if a bit of something is re- 
quired just where you can turn to find it; 
that is, if you are thoughtful enough to save 
from last season the things that were counted 
of value. 








THE FAVORITE MATERIALS 

ber and I are talking about inexpensive 

gowns; so we will not discuss those 
made of gorgeous brocades, of heavy silks, or 
of rich velvets, but, instead, the equally fash- 
ionable and less expensive ones of cloth, 
chiffon, veiling, cashmere or tulle. Somebody 
says: ** But tulle crushes so easily!” So it 
does; but then I'm going to tell’ you of the 
advantage of having a black tulle gown, with 
one or two bodices: one of velvet, trimmed 
with gold and jeweled passementerie, and one 
of draped tulle, with a black ribbon velvet 
bow, ribbon that is a quarter of a yard wide, 
arranged in large loops and ends at the point 
of the basque. “But the black tulle will 





A PEARL-TRIMMED BODICE (Illus. No. 3) 


crush.” Yes; but it can be pressed and made 
to look exactly like new; and for you who 
can only have one gown, I advise the carefully 
made tulle skirts, mounted over a light-weight 
and inexpensive silk to give sufficient founda- 
tion. A lady always looks well and refined 
ina gown like this; and if you happen to be 
the proud possessor of a good complexion, 
the black tulle will make you look as white 
as the lily, while it will bring out every tint 
of rose in your skin. 
CLOTHS AND STUFFS 
INE broadcloths are shown in all the fash- 
ionable shades, and make not only very 
becoming gowns, but ones that are very 
useful. An effort is usually made to develop 
them in one of the historical designs; and as 
long sleeves are now worn with the most 
elaborate of frocks, the cloth lends itself very 
easily to the Valois, or any other of the many 
unique designs. In cream-white, old-rose, 
violet, black and Nile-green, the cloth is par- 
ticularly pretty, and though at first it sounds 
expensive, it must be remembered that it is 
fifty-four inches wide; and so she who knows 
how to cut to good advantage can make her 


broadcloth dress cost her very much less than 
it appears to. 


A SIMPLE WHITE CLOTH COSTUME 
CREA M-WHITE broadcloth is used for 

this gown (Illustration No. 1) which has 
a skirt made with perfect simplicity clinging to 
the figure, and with just sufficient fullness in 
the back to allow the short train to fall grace- 
fully, and not look, as short trains too often 
do, as if only a half yard more of material 
Were needed to make them successes. The 
bodice is most decorated ; it is closely fitted to 
the figure, pointed back and front, arches over 
the hips, and is laced down the back. Across 
the front, reaching quite high up on the cor- 
Sage, is a breast-plate made of gold thread, 
With imitation turquoise set thickly upon it. 
The sleeves are raised on the shoulders, shaped 
In at the elbows and pointed in Valois fashion, 
So that they come far over the hand. 


INEXPENSIVE EVENING 


A cuff 
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TOILETTES 


Isabel A. Mallon 


like the armor front, and fitting down into the 
pointis the finish. The high collar corres- 
ponds, the gold and the blue seeming almost 
like a necklace of great value. The hair is 
raised high on the head, and arranged in a 
soft knot. The gloves are white undressed 
kid, and the slippers are of white satin, each 
having alittle ornament made of a piece of 
the trimming that is on the bodice. The 
stockings are white silk. If one wished a 
black gown like this, the armor front could be 
entirely of black jets; and if a light color was 
chosen, and the bead 
effect not cared for, one 
of the laces in vogue 
could be fitted over the 
bodice, exactly as the 
trimming is. 


RIBBONS IN A GOWN 


rINHE use of ribbon on 

evening gowns is 
very general. Some- 
times simply huge bows 
or rosettes put here, there 
and every where; quite 
as often there are seen 
broad sashes, girdles and 
corselets made of wide 
ribbon, while collars and 
cuffs are prettily de- 
veloped of it. The 
heaviest and the lightest 
stuffs permit the use of 
ribbons upon them; but 
it must be said that the 


lighter-weight materials 
look daintier with the 


narrow ribbon decora- 
tions than those that are 
very heavy. The toilette 
pictured (Illustration No. 
2) issuited to some “ rose 
in the garden of girls,” as 
it is a veritable rose-pink, 
developed in the prettiest 
manner possible. The 
skirt is made plain and 
somewhat short, while 
from the waist down 
falls, as is illustrated, 
long ends of pink gros- 
grain ‘ribbon, each being 
vandyked just before it 
reaches the edge. To 
keep the ribbons down, without making them 
look stiff, they are simply caught with a stitch 
here, there and everywhere, and so carefully 
that the confining silk does not show. ‘The 
bodice is a draped one, closed in front among 
the folds by hooks and eyes, so that the mode 
of closing is not visible. A sharply-pointed 
girdle, made of broad white gros-grain, boned 
and fitted to the figure, is laced with white 
silk cord down the front, at each side and in 
the back. Of course, three of these lacings 
are not undone, though they could be; the 
one in the back being drawn together when 
the girdle is assumed. At the throat the ma- 
terial is modestly cut in a V-shape, and a full 
frill of chiffon is the finish. The sleeves are 
raised on the shoulder quite full, and are 
drawn into a deep cuff of white gros-grain 


ribbon that has for its decoration chiffon 
frills. The hair is plaited rather high, and 


drawn up to the top of the head. <A ribbon is 
tied at the end of the braid drawn up on one 
side, and tied again on the top, just as Mrs. 
Kendal wears one in that pretty play called 
** The Queen’s Shilling.’ In cashmere, veiling 
or any light-weight wool material, this gown is 
a good model; and 
after it has seen 
what might be called 
“party wear,” it can 
be worn for a pretty 
at-home frock. 


IN SILKEN ATTIRE 


rPVUAEREKisacharm 

about a shim- 
mering silk gown 
that is so attract- 
ive to a young girl, 
and to her is dedi- 
cated the soft surah 
silk that is not ex- 
pensive, and which 
falls in such artistic 
folds. The pale 
colors, blues, pinks, 
greens, yellows, vio- 
lets, as well as the 
clear whites, have 
special favor given 
to them. sjaby- 
blne” is the choice 
of nine girls out of 
ten, and when one 
is only eighteen or 
nineteen, and one’s 
skin is good, one’s 
eyes are clear and 
wrinkles are as yet 
unknown, the 
**baby-blue” may be 
worn, The quaint 
and artistic bodice, 
which is shown 
(Illustration No. 3), 
is of pale blue surah. 
The skirts being, as 
most of them are, 
quite plain. The 
bodice is draped in 
the back, as well as 
in the front, but the 
kerchief effect is 
obtained in front, so 
that a piastron of 
pearl passementerie 
shows high upon 
the corsage. 
































A GOWN OF A ROSY HUE (Illus. No 2 





The neck is cut in what is known as the 
English style, that is, round and plain, and 
permitting the throat to show. Here some 
pretty rows of pearl beads form the decora- 
tion. Thesleeves are very full, and come into 
deep cuffs reaching almost to the elbows, and 
entirely covered with the pearl passementerie. 
A girdle starts from each side, and is arranged 
in loops and knots, with long ends just in the 
centre. Gold or silver netting, lace or braid 
may be substituted, if desired, for the pearl 
passementerie ; but this is very effective; and 
as it is really the only trimming on the gown 
it seems worth while to get what will look 
best on it, even if it does cost a little more. 


TALKING ABOUT SLEEVES 


dt lw LKING about sleeves it is just as well for 

the young woman who is getting herself 
an evening costume to 
know a little about the 
picturesqueness possible 
in them, how they may 
be made to add to her 
good looks, and how 
they may be made to 
detract from them. An 
extremely tight sleeve 
was never becoming to 
anybody, for it makes 
the hands red, and it 
does not permit the 
arms to move easily. A 
long sleeve partly con- 
cealing the hand, makes 
it look smaller, and for 
that reason our great- 
grandmammas cared 
much for the deep frills 
of lace that fell over 
their hands, and washed 
and mended and took 
care of the rare old bits 
themselves. 

The most becoming 
sleeve that can be worn 
is undoubtedly the 


who thoroughly under- 
stand the art of dress- 
ing, have shown their 
approval by their gen- 
eral adoption of it. 
For some inexplicable 
reason it does not seem 
to have received the ap- 
preciation due it here, 

is a sleeve that is as 


it 
A PICTURESQUE CLOTH COSTUME (Illus. NO.1) wel} suited to an ordi- 


nary house gown as it is 
to an evening one, and is well adapted to the 
plump as to the slender woman. It is slightly 
full at the arm hole, and gathered in, but not 
raised as high as many of the sleeves in vogue 
are; it shapes in softly at the elbow, then fits in 
easily to thearm, and comes far down over the 
hand in a sharp point. For evening wear such 
au sleeve may have forits fiuish an elaborate 
arrangement of bead, silk or tinsel passemen- 
terie; ora lace carefully appliquéed to posi- 
tion; but this lace must not be full; instead, 
it must fit right in tothe point, and for that 
reason it is wisest to buy a lace that is pointed, 
andso made suitable for it. Women who have 
devoted their leisure moments to the learning 
how to make a point-lace can utilize their 
knowledge by having hand-wrought lace cuffs 
for their Valois sleeves. 

Kor evening wear the golden girdle is very 
much fancied by girls who have tall, slender 
figures, and who look well in the semi-classical! 
costume gained by white wool plain skirts and 
draped bodices. For such a belt it is not neces- 
sary to buy what is sold in the stores as a 
golden girdle, and for which one pays rather 
more than one likes,either in good gold, or 

its equivalent. 


SOME CLOSING WORDS 
HE 


A. these: If you 


that the 
cord on it is fresh. 

If you wear a rib- 
bon on your hair, let 
it be an absolutely 
new one. 

If your slippers 
need a littie freshen- 
ing up, make them 
look new by a rosette 
of plaited gauze, a 


will add to their ap- 
vearance, while it 
Nides their defects. 

If you—but then 
there is no use tell- 
ing you that your 
gloves must always 
be of the freshest, 
because you know 
that; and you also 
know that the clean- 
ers, nowadays, can 
make them look as 
if they had never 
had any acquaint- 
ance whatever with 
dust or soil. 

If you do not carry 
with you a happy 
heart and a pleasant 
smile, you may wea 
the most beautifu 
gown imaginable, 
and it will not be of 
the slightest use. 
Even youth and 
beauty amount to 
“- nothing if they are 
- not crowned by 
sweetness of word 
and manner, and 
bedecked with kind- 
ness and respect. 
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Valois. Women like 
Sarah Bernhardt and | 
Mrs. Langtry, women 


words are | 


carry 4 fan, be sure | 
ribbon or | 


fresh bow, or some | 
little ornament that | 









BEST 
CALICO. 


‘ASK FOR THE. 
NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
~ PRINTS -~ 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES, 
INITIALS and FIGURES. 


Embroidered in Fast Turkey-Red Cotton on fine Cambric 
Tape. Far superior to Marking-Ink for household linen, 
| and invaluable for sewing on to socks, blankets and 
| other articles for which Marking-Ink cannot be used, 



















Small Old-English Name 

ORDERS INITIAL 
FOR ve o LeETTERS 

| NAMES Dhas (h. Deane AND 
|, HAVE TO CoMBI- 
BE Small Script Name NATIONS 
MADE — KEPT 

IN y R | IN 

ENGLAND A 7 ee Y. STOCK, 




















Small Old- Small Cross- 
English Initial. Stitch Initial. Figures, 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


AND SKIRT SUPPORTERS, 


Combined with her Patent 
Corset Springs, make the 
most comfortable and dur- 
able corset that can be 
found. These Patent 
Springs are designed 
to take the place 
of the bones in any 
part of the cor- 
set, and are 


Small Seript 
Combination, 


Extra Small 














? 
MN, guaranteed not 
| to break. 
4, LADY 
M4? CANVASSERS 
\ WANTED. 


For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 
923 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. ; or to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., 
Fredonia, N. Y.; J. B. Putnam, 126 State street, 
| Cateage, Il. 


LADIES, DON’T FAIL 


To Send a Two-cent Stamp for Samples of 


KING PHILIP Cambric. 
KING PHILIP Lawns. 

KING PHILIP Nainsook. 
CHIL- 


Above goods are unequalled for LADIES’, 
DREN'S and INFANTS’ wear. 
Should be found on shelves of every retailer in 
the United States. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 
85 WORTH STREET, - NEW YORK. 


“DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Out Perfect-Fitting Dresson 


No one using a Chart or Square ca@ 
compete with The McDowell Garmen@ 
Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful and Perfect-Fittin jarmentes 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fasbion. An ins 
vention a6 Useful as the Sewing Mw 
chine. 

Free 30 days to test at your own home, 
1 Send for ectenes Circular. 
cDOWEL le 

w Wace 14th Suresl. New York City. 

Send 35 cents for copy of our elegant French Fashion 
books explaining how to cut latest style garment, 











Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 
I do shopping of all kinds. Eight years’ experience, 
hest reference. MARJORIE MARCH, #4 Spruce St., Phila. 





HORTHAND thoroughly taught by Mail. Send for 
catalogue explaining plan, and first lesson free. 
Pott’s Shorthand College, Williamsport, Pa. 








HOW TO MAKE 


CANDY AT 
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HOME 


By H. B. Winton 





EDITOR OF “THI 
KNEW a girl of thirteen years 
M who used to lay out most of 
§ her weekly pittance inh stupar 
NS) and butter, and make taffy 
& that would melt in ones 
mouth. She did this rather 
than spend her money at 
the confectioners, for two 
reasons: first, because she 
could make it just as she 
pleased; and second, because she had more 
of it when she put in all the labor herself. 


She notonly had as much candy as her money 
would buy, but an additional amount eqtiv- 
alent to the value of the labor she put into the 
making of the taffy. 

For these very identical reasons many other 
people, young and old, indulge in candy mak- 
ing at home. But it were a mistake to sup 
pose that this is all that can be said in behalf 
of candymaking at home. ‘Those who have 
not tried it know not how much fun can 
gotoutof it. There is also the anticipation. 
And we confess, that in many cases, the antici- 
pation is more enjoyable than the realization, 
For this reason, therefore, this article may be 
found full of useful hints as to the constitu- 
ents to employ, the amount of boiling, ete. 

Who has not taken part in a “ taffy-pull?” 
How the jokes go round, and merry laughter 
resouncds as hands, smothered in flour or but- 
ter, seize the shining brown mass and pull it 
with infinite patience until the taffy takes on 
cream-white color. Our parents derived much 
pleasure from the * taffy-pull.” It is one of 
the recognized institutions of the country. 

FOR A GOOD TAFFY-PULL 

{OME excellent taffy may be made by tak- 
b ing one quart of molasses, and half a 
pound of butter, and boiling the two until the 
mass thickens. This will take about half an 
hour. Then stir with a spoon until, on taking 
outa little taffy, it becomes hard on immer 
sion in cold water. Take half a teacup of 
vinegar, pour into the mass, and stir for half 
aminute. Then pour the taffy into buttered 
tins, or dishes, and set aside to cool. 

TO MAKE BUTTER-SCOTCH 

oo three pounds of sugar, a quarter 

pound of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
cream-of-tartar, and add sufficient water only 
to dissolve the sugar. Boil without stirring 
until it will easily break when dropped in cold 
water, Then pour into a well-buttered drip- 
ping-pan, and, when almost cold, cut into 
small squares. If desired, a dash of lemon 
may be added into the mixture before putting 
on to boil. Kight drops will be sufficient. 

THE ENGLISH EVERTON TAFFY 

J gene itee taffy is so called because made 

primarily in Everton, England. This is 
one of the most toothsome of all candies, and, 


be 


when well made, is delicious. Take one 
pound of butter to one pound of sugar. Put 


the butter in the pan first and let it melta 
little, then add the sugar, and boil until the 
mixture will harden when brought into con- 
tact with cold water. 

By taking some chipped cocoanut, peanuts, 
almonds, or walnuts, and flinging them into 
either of the above mixtures just before tak- 
ing off the fire, one can make some very fine 
nut candy. Another idea is to cut open figs, 
then pour over them the boiling mixture, 


SOME TOOTHSOME GINGER CANDY 

rIXAKE one cup of water to one and a-half 

cups of sugar, and boil until, on apply- 
ing your finger to the sirup, taking a little on 
the tip and quickly dipping it into water, it 
will roll up into a small ball. Flavor with, 
essence of ginger or powdered ginger. Rub 
some of the sugar against the sides of the pan 
with a wooden spoon until it turns white, then 
pour into buttered tins and put away in a cool 
place. Lemon, peppermint, or almond candy 
is made in the same way. 


TO HAVE GOOD BURNT ALMONDS 
rINAKE two pounds of fine sugar, and boil 
until, on gently dipping the tip of your 
forefinger into the sirup and applying it to 
your thumb, the sugar forms a fine thread on 
being pulled apart. Take one pound of Jordan 
or Valencia almonds, blanched and dried, and 
put into the pan with the sugar. Stir, take 
from the fire, and make the almonds imbibe 
as much sugar as possible. The sweeter you 
desire the nuts, the longer continue the pro- 
cess. Flavor with orange flower water. 
THE MAKING OF MAPLE CREAMS 
AKE one half as much water as maple 
sugar, cook without stirring, and when 
almost done put in a small piece of butter. 
When it begins to harden take it off the fire, 
and stir rapidly until it becomes a waxen 
substance. Then divide it into balls and in- 
close each ball between two halves of English 
walnuts, and put on a greased plate to cool. 
SOME GOOD CHOCOLATE CARAMELS 
()"* and a-half cups of grated chocolate, 
four cups of brown sugar, one and a-half 
cups of cold water, an egg-sized piece of but- 
ter, and two tablespoonfuls of acid vinegar. 
Boil this mixture on a stove over a brisk fire 


until it becomes brittle on immersion in 
water. Do not stir, but shake the vessel while 
boiling. When finished pour into a butter 


and floured dish, and divide off into even 
squares while soft. A dash of lemon or va- 
nilla, say two tablespoonfuls, gives the cara- 
mels a dainty flavor. 


COCOANUT DROPS 
AKE one pound of desiccated cocoanut, 
- half a pound of powdered sugar, and the 
white of an egg. Work all together, roll into 
little balls in the hand, bake on buttered tins. 


CONFECTIONER’S GAZETTE, 


NEW YORK 


CHOCOLATE VANILLA CREAMS 
6 Nee E two cups of puls 


half cup of cream 


erized sugar and a 
Boil for tive minutes, 


and divide off into balls while hot. Take as 
much grated chocolate as is necessary and 
steam over a tea-kKettle When soft, cover the 
balls and set them away to harden. If you 


wish to have a vanilla flavor, add the extract 
before putting on stove, 


COCOANUT CREAM CANDY 

Nes * K one and one-half pounds of granu- 
lated suyvar, and the milk from a cocoa- 

nut Mix together, and heat slowly until 
sugar is melted: then boil for five minutes, 
When boiled, add one cocoanut, finely grated, 
and boil for ten minutes longer, stirring con- 
stantly to keep it from burning. When done, 
pour on buttered plates and cut into squares 


Phis will take about two days to harden. 


HOARHOUND CANDY 
IOILtwo ounces of dried hoarhound in a 
pint and a-half of water for about half 
an hour. Strain, and add three and a-half 
pounds of brown sugar. Boil over a hot fire 
until sufficiently hard; then pour out into flat, 
well-greased tins, and divide off into sticks or 
small squares witha knife cool 
enough to retain its shape. Follow the same 
directions for wintergreen candy. 
NEW ORLEANS MOLASSES CANDY 
7 KE one cupof New Orleans molasses, one 
cupof sugar, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg (sweet, not salt), anda tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Soil these together, but do not stir 
until the mass hardens when dropped into 
cold water. When done, stir in a teaspoonful 
of soda, and beat well. Pour into buttered 
pans, and when cool cut into sticks. If fla- 
voring is desired, it should be added just before 
pouring out to cool. 


HONEY CANDY 
7 KE one pint of white sugar, with water 


as Soon as 


enough to dissolve it, and four table- 
spoonfuls of honey. Boil until it becomes 
brittle on being dropped into cold water, 


Pour off into buttered pans to cool, 


CREAM CANDY 

i le KI one pound of white sugar, one table- 

spoonful of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
lemon extract, and one teaspoonful of cream-of- 
tartar. Add a little waterto moisten the sugar, 
then boil until brittle. The extract should be 
added just before turning the mass quickly out 
on buttered plates. When cool, cut in squares, 


HICKORYNUT CANDY 

TIVMAKE onecup of hickorynut meats, two 

cups of sugar, halfa cup of water. Boil 
the sugar and water together without stirring, 
until thick enough to spin to a_ thread, 
Flavor, if desired: then set in cold water. 
Stir quickly until white, then throw in the 
nuts. Pour into flat tins, and cut into squares. 

HICKORYNUT MACAROONS 

-—" hickorynuts grounded fine add mixed 

ground allspice and nutmeg. Make a 
frosting as for cakes, Stir in the meats and 
spices, putting in enough only to make it con- 
venient to handle. Flour the hands, and 
make the mixture into balls about the size of 
a nutmeg. Lay them on tins greased with 
well-washed butter,and give them room to 
spread, Bake in a quick oven, 

CREAM WALNUTS 

rPYAKE two pounds of white sugar. a teacup 

of water, and boil untilit threads. Flavor 
liberally with vanilla extract, and then take 
from the fire and stir until white and creamy. 
Have walnuts prepared; make the candy into 
small, round cakes, press walnuts into the 
sides, drop in granulated sugar, and put aside 
to cool, 

MARSHMALLOWS 
ISSOLVE half a pound of white gum- 
arabic in one pint of water. Strain, 

and add half a pound of fine sugar, and place 
over the fire, stirring constantly until the sirup 
is dissolved and all is of the consistency of 
honey. Add gradually the whites of four eggs 
well beaten. Stir the mixture until it be- 
comes somewhat thin and does not adhere to 
the finger. Then pour into a tin slightly 
dusted with powdered starch, or cornflower, 
and when cool divide off into small squares, 


APPLE COMPOTE 

NUT some fine apples in halves, peel them, 

/ clean out the cores,and drop them into 
cold water. Having taken them out, prepare 
some sirup by taking two pounds of fine sugar 
and boiling until the sirup spinsinto a thread. 
Boil your apples in this sirup until they are 
soft. Place them in china or glass dishes, and 
after straining the sirup through a fine sieve, 
pour into the holes of the apples whence the 
cores have been cut out. 


CHESTNUT COMPOTE 
JHE chestnuts should 
peeling. Press them a little on the edge 
of the table. See that they are clean, then 
put them into sirup prepared as for apple 
compote, and warm them gently on the fire. 
By so doing the sirup will permeate or soak 
into the chestnuts. Add the juice of a lemon 
and a few lemon chips. Put the chestnuts 
into glass dishes, sprinkle some powdered 
sugar over them, get your salamander and 
glaze them. 


be roasted hefore 


ORANGE COMPOTE 
HE oranges must not be boiled, as their 
juicy nature will not permit of it. Peel 
them, cut in slices, and take out the seeds and 
core. When this is done, add sirup prepared as 
in the two last preceding receipts. The juice 
of an orange may be added with advantage. 


A DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE CANDY 


VERY delicious chocolate candy can be 
4 made that shows bewitchingly through 
the cut glass of a Fre bonbon dish, and is 
far superior in taste to many makes of choco- 
late, and much less expensive. Take one cup 
of grated chocolate, three cups of granulated 
sugur, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
a cup of hot water, a pinch of salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Boil down to the con- 
sistency Of candy. Stir constantly, and allow 
it to boil for ten minutes only. Try it ina 
cup of cold water, and so soon as it is of the 
consistency of thickened molasses pour into 
buttered tins. Takea silver knife and stir back 
and forth until it sugars. When this takes 
place, mark off into little squares and put 
away tocool., 

WHY HOME-MADE CANDY IS BEST 

tc chief constituents of candy, as will 

have been observed, are butter and 
sugar. The rest are merely incideuts. This 
being so, no home should ever be without its 
candy. And whatis there that children love 
better than to see their mother engaged in 
making candy? How they hover around her 
and watch her every movement! How their 
little mouths water in blissful anticipation! 
Ido not know whether the idea that 
made bread is better than 
be applied to candy. 


neh 


home- 
baker's bread can 
There is this to be said 


about it, however, that one knows just exact] 
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what the candy is when made at home cd 
is more than can be said of sweets retailed py 
many of the small-fry confectioners is 
better and safer to make your own cand: in 
to buy cheap mixtures. It is the same with 
confectionery as with clothes. There ar dif. 
ferent grades, and the good grades represent g 
certain amount of money laid out in their 


manufacture 
Home-mac 
cost of labor 


no candy is made in the home for the pur 


of economy, 
fectionery. 

pleasure an 
evenings a fe 


and gladness into the little ones. 


older people 
amusement 


le candy is cheaper, in that the 
is saved. But after all, little or 
Ose 
or of avoiding poor kinds of con. 
When made at all, itis made for 
1 amusement. On cold winter 
stive “ taffy-pull”’ infuses warmth 
Even the 
much merriment and 
In this connection I 


» derive 
from it. 


might mention that butter is better to use for 


covering the 


makes no e 
after the fun 
There are ¢ 


but they inv 
They 
made for luncheon and receptions. 


money. 


hands than flour. The latter 
nd of bother for the housemaid 
is all over. 
yther receipts that might be given. 
olve more or less expenditure of 
are the candies sometimes 
These re- 


ceipts given here may be worked out at small 


ex pense 


and 
enough of them to prove a variety in 


in little time; and there are 


any 


home, no matter how often the candy is made, 
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WHEN THE “WASH” CAME UP. 


“Just see, father, how this stocking is ruined, and I’ve only worn it 
I thought it was because Jane had rubbed it too hard, but Mother 
says it’s all the fault of the soap that Jane used. And she wants you to be 
sure and order a box of Ivory Soap to-day.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


‘There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;”’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine, 
Ask for “Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyriGut 1890, By THe Procter & GamBie Co 








ENGLISH DECORATE 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of %20.00. 


cash. 


Table Linen (our own importation). 


get it. 
retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. 
undoubted reliability. 


and Toilet Sets, Silverware 


Coffee sales. Our illustrated Price anc 


Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer premiums. a 
value for the money invested and geta premium, and you get goods that are direct J 
If you buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four profits and pay for a premium, but do 

In an article published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was claimed the tea bought from the 








ENGLISH DECORATED 


Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 165, 


Prem 


$12.50. 


y, 


112 Pieces, 
Decorated in Five Natural Colors. 
m with an order of %35.00. 


Or, packed and delivered at depot for $39.00 (Cash Price, packed and delivered at depot. 
h : An Elegant Set. 

‘ K T E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 

business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, Lamps, also Lace Curtains and 

To those who take the time and trouble to get up Clubs for 

In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 


from the IMPORTERS, 


not 


The moral is plain, buy from first hands. E . 
We have been doing business in Boston for 17 years, and the en of this paper will testify to_ou 
We do a business of over $300,000 year 


and our Cash sales of Dinner, Te® 


Lamps, etc., amounted to &59,000 in 1890, aside from our Tea and 
Premium List tells the whole story. 
who write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 


We like to mail it to all 


120 pages. 





BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Are in our judgment the best goods 
that are now or have been on the 
market. 


Dee. 1, 1890. C. JEVNE & CO., Chicago. 
















| CLIPPER 
| FLOUR Bi 
i aa 


To 


flou 





Attached to the Wall, over the kitchen table. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 8il Washington Street, Boston. _ 


MOST USEFUL INVENTION IS OUR 


— FLOUR BIN # SIEVE 


Put Flour in when it comes from the Store. 
r free from vermin or dust, and spilling of four 


is avoided ; when taken from the Bin, is sifted ready 
) for use, pure and dry, 
Where we have no agent, will ship by 
on receipt of price, to hold 100 Iba, 


AGENT 


Made of tin, nicely paint 
xpress 
21.00; 
D | &O Ib«., £5.005 
| 25 Iba., @2-50+ 


an hour is made selling this household necessitt- 


CLIPPER MFG.C0.545 W.6th St.Cincinaath® 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

















WOMAN who is at the 
head of a household has 
vast power and respon- 
sibility placed in her 
hands. Itrests with her 
to make the home a 
place where there shall 








be gained rest and 
strength for the battle 
of life; a place inex- 











pressibly dear to each 
member of the family, 
where all shall feel that there is perfect free- 
dom, yet where there is also perfect order. 
Some are born housekeepers, while others 
must work hard to train themselves for their 
many duties. But it matters not whether one 
be a trained ora natural housekeeper; if the 
work be done well and lovingly, the spirit of 
the head of the house pervades every part. 
One cannot always define it, but one certainly 
feels it. Love, sympathy and charity must 
be there, else the best appointed household 
will fail to be a home for its members. The 
housekeeper must be patient, unselfish and 
industrious. Her reward will be the con- 
sciousness that her dutv has been well done, 
and the possession of the love and respect of 
her family and friends. To my mind there is 
no position in the world of higher impor- 
tance, or in which a woman can do more good. 


THE MISSION OF THIS DEPARTMENT 


rINHE occupation of a housekeeper is most 

. exacting. In nothing else does there 
seem to be the necessity for such varied knowl- 
edge. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances the position is at times exceedingly 
trying. What must it be, then, when under- 
taken without the least preparation? The 
perplexity, disappointment and mortifica- 
tion through which the inexperienced house- 
keeper passes are both disheartening and 
demoralizing. The mission of this depart- 
ment is to help the housekeeper as much as 
possible. Each month there will be advice 
and suggestions as to the best and most timely 
methods of doing the work of the household. 
The subscribers to THe Laptes’ Home JourNAL 
can ask for information in regard to any mat- 
ter that pertains to housekeeping, and IT will 
try to furnish it. It is not given to anyone to 
know all things, therefore, [ cannot promise 
that every question will come within the 
range of my knowledge; but whatever I can 
do by research or experiment to help those 
who come to me, shall be done freely and 
gladly. As the months go by I hope there 
will be a cordial feeling between my readers 
and myself, and that we shall find the ma- 
chinery of housekeeping exceedingly interest- 
ing when properly adjusted and managed, 

CARE OF BEDS AND BEDDING 

rINHE beds and bedding should have special 

care now. The blankets that have been 
put away all summer must be hung on the 
clothes-line some bright day. Give them a 
good shaking or beating and let them air for 
several hours. If comforters are used they 
must have the same treatment. When it is 
possible, however, discard comforters and use 
only blankets, which are more healthful and 
cleanly. Have the mattresses, pillows and 
bolsters thoroughly beaten and aired. Dust 
the springs of the beds, and, when the form of 
the springs is such that you can do so, make a 
covering of strong calico. It should be sewed 
at both ends and one side. Slip the springs in 
at the open side, which should then be sewed 
up. This prevents the accumulation of dust 
on the springs, saving an immense amount of 
trouble. I get the wide, light prints that up- 
holsterers use for the covering of fine stuffed 
furniture. It isa litthe more expensive than 
common calico, but it pays in the end. This 
covering also protects the mattress from rust. 
! make covers of strong unbleached cotton for 
Inv mattresses, and have these covers washed 
twice a year. They must be made open on 
the side, and, when the mattress is slipped in, 
the sides must be basted together. 

While the bedding is airing, take down the 
bed and dust it thoroughly. Lay the head, 
foot and side pieces on the floor, grooved 
sides up, and pour naptha into all the grooves 
and creases. It will not hurt the floor or 
carpet if it should run over upon them. Have 
the windows open, of course, whenever you 
use naptha. Let your bed stand this way for 
several hours; then set it up and bring in the 
mattresses and other bedding. There is not 
the slightest danger in using naptha if the 
windows in the room and adjoining hall or 
rooms be opened, that the gases shall escape, 
and if there be no light or fire in the rooms- 
“as, Of course, there would not be on a clear. 
bright day this time of year. If you have 
some blankets to be washed, select a bright, 
windy day, and if this be their first washing, 
rip off the bindings, if colored cotton or 
worsted, and bind the blankets anew with the 
loosely-woven white braid that comes for 
flannels. I have found, as a rule, that the 
colors of silk bindings are fast. 





FALL, WINTER AND SUMMER CLOTHING 

LL the woolen garments that have been 
t\ packed away through the spring and 
summer should be pinned firmly on the clothes- 
line and then shaken and beaten. Let them 
air for several hours and then place them in 


the closets or drawers where they belong. If 


the day be clear, with some wind, they should 
be free from odors at the end of five or six 
hours. As soon as the summer garments are 
changed for the fall or winter ones, all the 
woolen ones that require washing should be 
washed and pressed. ‘The others, such as 
dresses, jackets, men’s and boy’s flannel suits, 
should be thoroughly brushed with a corn 
broom, the pockets turned inside out and 
every particle of dust wiped from them. They 
should then be pinned on the line, beaten 
with a rattan and aired for several hours, 
Have an old sheet spread in the trunk or box 
in which the articles of clothing are to be 
kept, and sprinkle it liberally with naptha. 
Have the under flannels and all white or light 
woolen garments folded smoothly, and lay 
them on the sheet. Sprinkle with naptha, 
When all the light goods have been placed in 
the trunk, fold the sheet over them. Now 
spread another sheet in the trunk, fold the 
dark goods, and, after placing them on the 
sheet, sprinkle again with naptha, and fold 
the sheet over them. Close the trunk and 
your garments will be safe from moths for 
any length of time. There must be no fire in 
the room and the windows must be opened 
while this work goes on. After the gas has 
passed off, which will be in a couple of hours, 
there is no danger from fire or light. If one 
objects to naptha, chloroform can be used. 
Pack all the clothing in one sheet. When all 
the garments are in the trunk, draw the sheet 
over them. 
A GOOD PREVENTIVE OF MOTHS 

\ FTER placing a two-ounce bottle 
l chloroform on top of the clothing, but 
under the sheet, draw the cork quickly, and 
instantly close the cover of the trunk. 
Be careful not to inhale the chloroform. 
This is a more expensive method than the 
naptha. Two quarts of naptha costs only 
twenty-five cents. I have used naptha for 
about ten years and have never had a woolen 
or fur garment injured by moths. Whatever 
you use to preserve your goods from the moths, 
it is most important that the articles should be 
thoroughly beaten and brushed, that no eggs 
shall bein them when they are putaway. It is 
often the case that articles which are protected 
in the most careful manner are ruined because 
they were not brushed free from the eggs of the 
miller before they were put away. All white 
goods should be washed free from starch, 
rinsed thoroughly, dried in the sun, and put 
away rough-dry. I know that many good 
housekeepers put away all their white goods 
starched and ironed, ready for the following 
season, but white garments, that have been 
ironed, are apt to turn yellow when they lie for 
several months. 


HOW TO HAVE LAMPS BURN BRIGHTLY 
| N these days when lamps are used so much 

the care of them is quite an important 
matter. If the lamps be good and have proper 
attention, one cannot wish fora more satisfac- 
tory light; butif badly cared for they will bea 
source of much discomfort. The great secret 
of having lamps in good working order is to 
keep them clean and to use good oil. Have a 
regular place and time for trimming the lamps. 
Put a folded newspaper on the table, so that 


any stray bits of burned wick and drops of 


oil may fall upon it. Wash and wipe the 
chimneys and shades. Now take off all loose 
parts of the burner. washing them in hot 
soap-suds and wiping with a clean soft cloth. 
Trim the wicks and turn them quite low. 
With a soft, wet cloth, well soaped, wipe the 
burner thoroughly, working the cloth as much 
as possible inside the burner, to get off every 
particle of the charred wick. Now fill the 
lamps within about one inch of the top, and 
wipe with a damp towel and then a dry one. 
Adjust all the parts and return them to their 
proper places. Whenever a new wick is re- 
quired ina lamp, wash and scald the burner 
before putting in the wick. With a student 
lamp, the receptacle for waste oil, which is 
screwed on the bottom of the burner, should 
be taken off at least once a week and washed. 
Sometimes a wick will get very dark and 
dirty before it is half consumed. It is not 
economy to try to burn it; replace it with a 
fresh one. The trouble and expense are slight 
and the increase in clearness and brillianey 
will repay the extra care. When a lamp is 
lighted it should not at once be turned up to 
the full height; wait until the chimney is 
heated. Beautiful shades are often cracked 
or broken by having the hot chinimeys rest 
againstthem. Now, when lighting a lamp be 
careful that the chimney is set perfectly straight 
and does not touch the shade at any point. 
The shade s::ould be placed on the lamp as 
soon as itis lihted, that it may heat gradually. 


of 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE CELLAR 
|= ESE bright fall days are busy ones. Fall 

cleaning and sewing, preserving and can- 
ning, claim the housekeeper’s attention. Even 
if the house had a thorough cleaning in the 
spring there will still be a certain amount of 
cleaning required in the fall. It isassumed that 
in the spring the furnace was cleaned out, to be 
ready in case a fire should unexpectedly be 
needed in summer, and that the cellar was 
thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed. But 
in no part of the house is it more important 
that every nook and corner should be explored 
and made sweet and clean; therefore, when 
the fall comes, be sure that all the ashes and 
dust are removed from the furnace. First, how- 
ever, cover each register with a newspaper to 
prevent the dust from getting into the rooms. 
There are long-handled brushes that come for 
sweeping out the furnace pipes. Have the 
flues and smoke-pipe thoroughly examined. 
The smoke-pipe requires strict attention, par- 
ticularly if it has remained in the cellar all 
summer. In the spring some housekeepers 
have the pipe taken down, cleaned and stored 
in the attic until fall. If a little soot be left 
init, and the pipe be connected with the chim- 
ney all summer, the soot will be apt to gather 
moisture, and the rusting of the pipe will be the 
result. Still, if one have no other conveniences 
for heating the house in cold and damp 
weather, the furnace should be left in condi- 
tion to have a fire made in it at such times; 
for it is much cheaper and far more comforta- 
ble to pay for new smoke-pipes than to suffer 
from 1 he brought on by chill and damp- 
ness. If the winter's coal was not stored in the 
summer, have it put in before the cellar is 
cleaned. See first that the bins are free from 
fine dust. Have the coal wet before it is put 
in, as that will prevent the dust from rising 
and filling your cellar and house. If you 
have cold or store closets in the cellar, have 
them thoroughly brushed out and then have 
the shelves washed and wiped dry. Be particu- 
lar to see that the drains are in good condi- 
tion. Have the cellar windows thoroughly 
brushed and washed; remembering that it will 
be many months before this can be done again. 


When it is possible, keep one or two barrels of 


charcoal in the cellar. It helps to make the 
air pure and is the greatest comfort imaginable 
when one’s fire gets low and there is need to 
revive it in a hurry. 
CARE OF WINDOWS AND SCREENS 

BOUT the last of October in our northern 
d and western climate, the screens can be 
taken from the windows and doors. Huve a 
little book in which they can be catalogued, 
ach window being given a number.  Be- 
ginning at one point on the ground floor, 


go from window to window in regular 
order with the numbering. Begin at the 
same point on the next floor, and so on. 
Have white Jabels numbered in ink, and 


paste on each screen its own number as it is 
taken from the window. This will save a 
great deal of trouble when you come to put 
the screens back in the spring. This has to 
be done each fall, as the labels are usually 
washed off by summer showers. Dust the 
screens and put them in a dry place for winter. 
Two or three weeks before it is time to have 
them put in the windows, examine them to 


| 











see if any of them need new wire and if the | 


wire requires painting and the frames oiling 
It is a matter of economy to have them 
painted and oiled frequently. 

Have the blinds brushed and the windows 
washed, Where double windows are used it 
is important that the outside of the permanent 
windows shall be washed carefully, and that 
the windows shall be very clear. If any part 
of the glass that cannot be reached after the 
windows are put up be left cloudy, it will be a 
source of annoyance for months. See that 
the blinds are in good condition; if any slats 
are loose have them fastened. Examine the 
hinges and catches and make them secure for 
the winter, unless you prefer to store the 
blinds until spring. If the weather strips 
have become loose or worn have them tight- 
ened or renewed, 

CLEANING PAINT OUTSIDE THE HOUSE 

\ HERE there is a piazza the doors, sides 

of the house and the ceiling of the 
piazza seem to get twice as much soiled as any 
other part of the exterior. The shelter and 
the warmth of the sun when it lies there both 
invite the flies, so that by fall the housekeeper 
begins to question as to what can be done. 
Nothing is simpler than to wash this paint. 
It is best to have a man do it. Have him take 
a pail of hot soap-suds, a scrubbing-brush 
and two large woolen or cotton-flannel cloths. 
High steps also will be required. Have the 
ceiling of the piazza washed first; then the 
walls, beyinning at the top and washing a 
narrow strip down to the floor of the piazza 


wiping dry as he goes along. ‘Too much water | 


must not be used, because when the suds are 
allowed to run down in tiny streams the walls 
are apt to become streaked. The doors and 
windows should be carefully washed. Change 
the water frequently. A few hours of this 
kind of work will make a marvellous im- 
provement. 
ABOUT PRESERVES AND JELLIES 

ELLIES and preserves should be kept in a 
e dark, cool and dry closet. If you have 
no dark closet, wrap newspapers about the 
preserve jars when they are put away. Handle 





the jars carefully when you have occasion to | 


move them, for it often happens that a mold 
forms on the top of the fruit, which does not 
do it any harm, but rather helps to protect it, 
if not mixed in with it by careless hand- 
ling. When you are stinted in closet room 
you can place strong sheets of pasteboard— 
parts of old boxes—on the top of one layer of 
tumblers of jelly or jars of fruit, and set an- 
other row on these. Before storing the jars 
in the closet wipe them carefully with a wet 
cloth. Rinse this cloth frequently in hot 
water, It1s a wise plan, when putting up jel- 
lies, to cover each tumbler with a round piece 
of plain white paper, and then tie on a thin 
Jayer of cotton batting. 
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Pe MEAT 


and only Complet factory 

Condensed Mines Meat in the Marker 

1 Lm bee yy Ons Crude Imitations 
} m pular 

ity of he sy! England. ey oe 

o not be deceived but alwa 

New Engiand Brand. ‘The best An. oy = Ge 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 











Extract of BEEF 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free, 


| RRR ES a ate eR 
‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 
W. BAKER & COS 


3 Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


. 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
»nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health, 









Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
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SELF-RAISING 


Buckwheat 


Suits all Tastes. 


X'(DERFECTION FLOUR BIN 
zs # Is aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


i No home complete witboutit, Simple to use, 
Never wenrs out. Madeoftin. Most useful, 
Ma -EMS MSE convenient, and only perfect article ofits kind 
Sever invented, Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
pan and scoop. Will pay for itself in a short 
time by saving waste, time and labor, Keeps 
out dust, vermin, etc, Preserves flour from 
@ movld and mustiness. Enough for baking sift 

ed in one minute, It pleases everybody. Batis- 
faction guaranteed. If you cannot get one from 
our agent or your dealer we will send youthe 
Bin direct on receipt of price, To hold 25 1hs., 
92.50 : 501 )s., $3.00; 1001 bs,, $4.00. AGENTS 
and DEALEKS write for elrealars and prices, 


SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., MNFRS, 
26 and 25 W. LAKEST., B, 43, CHICAGO. 


ito LADIES. 

Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

O Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yor 


















THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








in Roastiug,and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world, 
Address nearest office for terms, 
W. A, DAGGETT & €O., Vineland, 8. J. Chicago. Ill. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. East Portiand, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. Gaiveston,Tex, 


PERFECTION 


good agents. Sample Set 30c. 


LADY 


BEST Utensil 
in the universe, 


CAKE TINS, loose bottoms. Cakes removed 
without breaking. Steady paying business for 
Richarpson Meo. Co., Bath, N.Y. 
Agents for Brilliantine Silver Polish. Large 
Pay. Sells at every house. Box by ma 1, 
15 cents. GEO. DALE, West Chester, Pa. 
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This department is under the editorship 
answering any question regarding flowers and 
JOURNAL readers. 


will answer them by mail if stamp is enclosed. 


A TALK ABOUT FUCHSIAS 





you want your Fuchsias to do 
their best—and every plant-grower 
always wants his or her plants to 
do that—you must see that they 
never lack for water at the roots 
or overhead. Though showering 
is not so absolutely necessary as 
the application of water to the roots, it is very 
important. Indeed, | know of no plant which 
receives greater benefit fromthe application of 
water to its foliage than tie Fuchsia. In giv- 
ing it, give it liberally. A mere sprinkling, 
such as a plant gets from a whisk-broom or a 
flirt of the hand, amounts to but little. Use a 
syringe large enough to throw a stream quite 
forcibly, well up and among the leaves, It 
should have a fine rose-nozzle, and the water 
should be free from chill. Do this every eve- 
ning. After you have begun it, keep it up 
regularly, as the plants soon get to expecting 
it, and sulfer if neglected. It not only helps 
the plant to grow well, but is sure death on the 
reds spider, which the worst pest the 
Fuchsia has to 
contend with. If 
thorough shower 
ing is indulged 
in, the spider will 
never obtain a 
foothold. If he 
does take up his 
quarters on the 
plants, and meets 
with no opposi- 
tion for a short 
time, you will see 
yellow leaves ap- 
pearing here and 
there, and shortly 
the foliage will 
begin to fall, and 
the buds will fol- 
low, and very 
soon you will 
have a plant 
with almost bare stalks. Examination will 
show you tiny webs on the underside of the 
foliage, and littlespecks that seem too small 
to be endowed with life, but if you watch 
them you will notice that they move. Small 
as these insects are, they are able to do a great 
amount of injury in a very short time. The 
aphis is harmless, comparatively speaking, 
when the spider has opportunities to do his 
best—or worst—and can be controlled much 
more easily. Water, applied often and thor- 
oughly, is the only thing that will drive the 
spider away. 


1S 





~ HAVE been asked which Fuchsia I con- 
. sidered the best bloomer. [I have no hes- 
itancy in saying that the most floriferous va- 
riety is Black Prince. Itis literally covered 
with blossoms during the greater part of the 
summer, Ona plant four feet high and with 
a corresponding width of branches, I have 
counted over three hundred open flowers at 
one time, and the buds were numberless. I do 
not admire the variety as much as I do many 
others, but I have to admit that it excels all 
others in profusion 
of bloom. The sepals 
are a bright red, and 
the corolla, which is 
single, is a bright 
magenta. The 
corolla is widely ex- 
panded. The habit 
of growth is fine. It 
is a strong, upright 
grower, sturdy and 
compact in form, and 
requires but little 
pinching or training. 
HE most graceful 
Fuchsia I con- 
sider to be Convent 
Garden White. Its 
sepals are white, its 
corolla a rosy car- 
mine, fading to pure 
rose after the first day. It is a very free 
flowering variety. Its flowers are borne in 
clusters at the ends of the branches. Its habit 
of growth is fine. It should never be tied to a 
trellis, but should be given a central support, 
and its long, gracefully drooping branches 
should be allowed to reach out on all sides 
from this central support, and droop to suit 
themselves. Never tie them to anything, or 
attempt to regulate the droop of themif you 
vant to havea beautiful plant. Give the neces- 
Sary support to the main stem or stalk, and 
let nature take care of the rest. A large plant 
of this variety, in full flower, is a sight worth 
seeing. The contrast between the rich, bright 
foliage and the delicate flowers is very fine. If 
given a large pot, proper soil, and watered 
well, a plant often reaches a height of five and 
six feetin a season. 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL department. 


Where specially desired, however, he 
Address all letters direct to 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 
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Fuchsia it should be grown where it 
can be looked up at If placed on a bracket 
above the level of the eye, its flowers show to 
the best advantage. Speciosa is very charm- 
ing in winter if trained over the window, 


order to secure the best effects from the 


{PEAKING of Speciosa, reminds me that 
» several correspondents have asked me 
about Fuchsias for winter flowering. In re 
ply letime say that with the single exception 
of Speciosa, there is not a variety worth cul- 
tivating for this purpose. Mrs. Marshall and 
Pearlof England have been catalogued among 
wWinter-bloomungy sorts for years, but in nine 
ten will fail to vet a flower 
from them from December to March. Speciosa 
will bloom constantly. I think it could be 
kept in bloom the year round with but little 
trouble. If wanted for winter, old plants 
should be re-potted along the latter part of the 
summer, using a compost of leaf mold and 
sand. Let the pot be of good size, and see that 
good drainage is provided. When you re-pot, 
cut back the plant well. Trim the side 
branches back to within six or eight inches of 
the main stalk. Tiethis main stalk to a cen 
tral support as advised for Convent Garden 
White. Give water liberally as soon as growth 
beyins, shower daily, and keepin a somewhat 
shady place, Entire shade not advisable, 
but comparative shade is. Kast windows are 
best for them. West windows should be 
avoided, as the afternoon sun is too strong for 


these plants. 
7 It best place in winter for Fuchsias which 
have bloomed through the summer, is 
the cellar, Put them away to rest through the 
cold) months, in’ December, and give only 
enough water through this resting-period to 
keep the soil from) becoming absolutely dry. 
If the leaves fall off do not be frightened, Re 
member that you are trying to take care of the 
plant in Nature’s way, and plants out of doors 
drop their leaves in winter and are not in- 
jured by it. It will beso with your plants. 
Though they may have nothing but bare stalks 
when you bring them up from their retire- 
ment in March, very shortly after giving them 
water, warmth and light, new branches will 
start all along the stalks, and soon your plants 
will be covered with new and healthy foliage. 
After they begin to ‘ break,’’ cut the plants 
back well. Many hate to do this, but when it 
is understood that the flowers of each season 
are borne on new growth only, it will be seen 
why it is important that a severe pruning 
should be given. 


cuses out of you 


Is 


ATER at the roots in liberal quantities 

is also of the greatest importance. If 

not enough is given you will have poor plants. 

If good drainage is provided, there will be no 
trouble from overwatering. 


N watering, be very regular. Do not let the 
plants go fora day without it. In sum- 
mer, the soil will often become so dry in a day 
that the plant will suffer, and very soon after 
this happens you need not be surprised to see 
the leaves falling. To prevent it, see that 
your plants get water daily. Apply so much 
that there is enough to saturate the soil and 
some to run off through the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot. 
rPXLE best double white-corollaed variety is 
doubtless Frau Emma Toepfer. It is of 
sturdier habit of growth than the much-ad- 
vertised Storm King, and quite as free a 
bloomer. The best variety, double, having a 
purple corolla is, all things considered, the 
good old Elm City. It isa strong grower, a 
free bloomer, and quite large enough. Phe- 
nomenal is too large to be quite beautiful; it 
looks like a monstrosity, and yet it was beauti- 
ful inspite of its great size. Those whoadmire 
the great roses which are so popular just at 
present, would select this variety in prefer- 
ence to some of those having smaller flowers. 
HE difference in habit of growth should be 
. taken into consideration when training 
Fuchsias. Some kinds, notably Rose of Cas- 
tile, Black Prince and Lustre, are sturdy, up- 
right growers, seldom drooping, while Convent 
Garden White, Elm City, Aurora superba, 
Arabella and Speciosa are of slenderer habit, 
and require a support which those first named 
get along very well without. But, as has been 
suggested, a trellis or rack is not required for 
these. A stout stake, or, better, an iron rod, 
is what is wanted. If the rod is punctured 
with holes about six or eight inches apart, 
from within a foot or two of the pot to its top, 
and strong wire is run in and out through 
these holes in such a manner as to project six 
or eight inches on all sides, thus giving some- 
thing to tie the branches to where they sepa- 
rate from the main stalk, you have an ideal 
support for this plant. Paint it a brown-green 
and the support will not be noticeable among 
the branches and foliage of the plant. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT BULBS 


LWAYS procure bulbs as soon 
as possible in fall. If you 
come across a catalogue in 
which the dealer tells you 
that bulbs planted in spring 
will “do very well, though 
fall planting is preferable,” 
set him down as a humbug; 
for it is a fact that bulbs 
planted in spring are 
worthless. They have been kept too long out 
of the ground. 

Order your bulbs as soon as the dealers an- 
nounce that they are prepared to fill orders. 
As soon as you send for them, begin work on 
your beds, so that there need be no delay 
about planting them on their arrival. Get 
them under the soil as soon as possible. 

Choose a place for them that is naturally 
well drained, if possible; but if you have no 
such placein your garden, prepare a bed for 
them. Dig out the old soil to adepth of a 
foot and a half, and put broken crockery, 
brick, stone, anything that will help to pre- 
vent the soil from packing down after you 
have returned it to the bed into the bottom of 
the excavation. Fill in to a depth of six 
inches at least. Then throw back the soil, 
mixing in thoroughly with it a good deal of 
well-rotted cow manure if you happen to 
have it, or are able to procure it. If the soil is 
stiff with clay, or of a heavy loam, add a 
quantity of sharp sand. This will make it 
more open and friable. Bulbs do not do well 
in a soilof too heavy a character. A sandy 
loam, well enriched, suits them best. Good 
drainage in spring is very important. If water 
collects and stands about the bulbs they will 
soon begin to decay, and by the end of the 
second or third season they will be worthless, 
Therefore take pains to see that the bed is 
prepared in such a manner that the water that 
percolates down through the soil from melt- 
ing snows and spring rains, does not stop at 
the level in which the bulbs are planted, but 
fulls so much below it that it cannot affect the 
roots of them. 

In preparing your beds, take pains to make 
the soil as fine and mellow as possible. Never 
use fresh manure. It is harmful to any bulb. 

About November, cover the beds with straw, 
leaves or evergreen branches, to the depth of 
eight or ten inches. Leave this covering on 
in spring until you are sure that the plants 
are about ready to make their appearance, 
Then remove, but be sure to cover the beds 
with something every cold night. If the coy- 
ering is left too long, the plants will start; 
and in their efforts to get through it will grow 
up tall and weak, If not covered at night 
the tender growth will be injured by frost. 

If those who have never grown bulbs could 
fully understand the amount of pleasure to be 
derived from them, lam quite sure that ten 
would be planted where one is planted now. 
By making a judicious selection it is easy to 
have flowers from the melting of the snow, 





all through April and May, to the coming of | 


the summer flowers. The delicate snow-drop 
will begin the procession of “spring beau- 
ties”; and the crocus, the hyacinth and the 
tulip will followin order, and there need be 
no interval between the going of winter and 
the coming of summer, in which the garden is 
flowerless, as it too often is. The cost of a 
good collection of bulbs is not large. A few 
dollars will buy enough to stock your garden 
well, and after the first outlay there will be 
next to no expense, unless you are so delighted 
with the experiment that you can’t help 
“branching out’’—the usual result, I notice, 
where the first planting of bulbs does well, 


Do not confine your purchase to spring 
flowering bulbs. Get some of our fall- 
blooming lilies. 

-o- - 


THE PRIMULA OBCONICA 


HAVE had a great friendship for this 
plant ever since it first came to my notice. 
Its delicate flowers have a suggestion of 
“spring beauties” in them, and they are 
so freely and constantly produced that a 
good specimen is a constant source of delight. 
I have plantsin bloom at this writing which 
have not been without flowers for over a 
year. These plants were taken from my 
greenhouse in December, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire, and they did not seem to mind 
the change from greenhouse temperature to 
that of the living-room in the least. All 
through the winter they were literally covered 
with clusters of flowers, some pure white, 
others delicately shaded with lilac. They 
possess a peculiar fragrance, which is also sug- 
gestive of spring, and, in fact, no other flower 
suited to cultivation in the house has so many 
“suggestions” of spring flowers in it. I do 
not see how any one can help liking it. I 
have heard a good deal about its *‘ poisonous ”’ 
qualities, but I have seen nothing of them, I 
have handled the plants almost daily, for 
nearly two years, and have received not the 
slightest injury from them. I am inclined to 
think the plant perfectly harmless, 
In order to succeed well with this plant you 
must be sure to give it all the water it wants. 





It has a great quantity of very fine roots, and | 


these suck up the moisture from the soil very 
rapidly. If water is not given liberally plants 
soon suffer from lack of moisture. 

I would not advise keeping plants longer 
than two years. I get young plants each 
spring and keep them growing during the 
summer specially for winter use, not allowing 
them to bloom, and shifting them to larger 
pots, as the old ones are filled with roots. 
Shade partially, and be sure to keep the 
mealy-bug from them. This is the only pest 
that has ever annoyed my plants. 

For small bouquets we have no better 
flower. It combines well with all others, It 
isextremely useful for corsage and button- 
hole bouquets. In brief, it is a flower that 
ought to be in every collection, and one that 
will take the place of the old Chinese Prim- 
rose to a great extent. 
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Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great weet and unsurpassed 
fir 


fragrance. It is the Queen of Winter Flowers, the 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in any window, surprising all with its superb 
loveliness. or only 80 cts. we will send by mall 
postpaid all of the following: 
1 Bulb of the True Bermuda Easter Lily, good size. 
1 Bulb Freesia, most magnificent and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Reman ityacinth, ovely spikes, very sweet. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Double Due Van Thol, magnificent. 
1 Bulb Giante Jongull, yellow, and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Allium Neapolitanum,beautiful white flowers, 
1 Bulb Belgian Hyacinth,lovely spikes of blue towers, 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, superb blue and white. 
1 Bulb Star of Bethlehem, (Orinthogalum) grand. 
1 bulb Winter Aconite, large golden yellow and our 
SUPERB FALL CATALOGUE of Bulbs and Plants 
tor Fall Planting and Winter Blooming, together 
with a sample copy of the Mayflower, and large color- 
ed plate of premium flowers. If you have already re- 
ceived Catalogue and Mayfiower, say so and we will 
send something else instead. The above 10 fine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth 861) may all be 
lanted in pots for winter blooming, or in the garden, 
Ever one will bloom splendidly and for winter flow- 
ersthereis nothing finer. Wesendthem for only 30 
cents to introduce our superior Bulbs. Get your neigh- 
bors toorder with you. We will mail 4 of these Gem 
Collections for @1. Order at once, asthia offer may 
not appear again. Also by mail, yostpaid, 12 Fine 
Mixed tulips tor 35c., 6 Fine Mixed Hyacinths for 50c.; 
ed Narcissus, 50c.; 25 Fine Mixed Crocus for 20 cts. 


12 Mix , 0c. qn . “ 
superb wor 
sof Art, large 
OUR FALL CATALOCUE for 1891 
and illustrated, will be sent to any one on receipt of 
6cts. We offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores of 
rare new Bulbs and Plants for fall planting and win- 
ter eqn y also choice Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It 
is the most beautiful and complete Catalogue of the 
kind ever issued. We want agents in every town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year 
Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
ile, ile ale aie, aie aie aie wile wile ake wie ote 


iSuccess « 
with Flowers 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
of THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY'S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY makes a special 
feature of seasonable Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Describes with directions, and an illustrated dia- 
gram showing howto plant the different classes in 
open ground, distance apart, depth, ete 






FR AE aE 


is 


Describes the best varieties of Bulbs for growing 
in the house during Winter, and the way to suc 
cessfully pot them and start off to get best results. 


Some of the classes of Bulbs plainly written about; 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES, 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, 

THE TRUE EASTER LILY, 

CHINESE SACRED LILIES, 

FREESIAS, IXIAS, SPARAXIAS, 

OXALIS, POPPY ANEMONES, 

THE BLACK CALLA—SOLOMON’S 

LILY, etc., etc. 

The Successful Flower Grower, does the 

right thing at the right time. Success With 


Flowers will be found the greatest help. Every 
member of the family reads it. 


We aie atte, wile, aiite, wie, aie atte, ite whe ite abc wht wie obtc able oie 


For only 25 cents—we will send Success 
With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 


TE TIE TR AE AE TIE TRS A AR TR IE TAS I TS OS AS SS AE 















with October, for Fifteen months. We make 
this remarkable offer feeling sure that every new 
4 THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
2 WEST GROVE, PA. 
WER for Winter and 
Early Spring. 
hates free by mail 
{ Single and Double Hyacinths 
Single and Double Tulips, 
all colors, mixed. 
collections at one time, and remitting 
$1.50 will receive a of 
$ I will SEND 
FOR 75 CENT Free Wy mail 
sorts best adapted for winter 
flowering, each labeled, or 
Planta, 4 choice assortment. | 
Any one ordering these two collec: 
for the same, will receive gratis aplant 
each of the New Striped Rose RAI 
ered Chrysanthemum, both valualle 
new plants. Catalogue of Plants and 
CHARLES A. REESER, 
Innisfallen Greenhouses, 


subscriber will always remain a subscriber, Address 
TR TE TIE TTR FAR AE TE ATE AE TE OE 
FOR ONLY 75cts. free’ ina 
all colors, mixed, or 
Any one ordering the above two 
gratis bull 
the new WHITE EASTER LILY. 
{ Ever-Blooming ROSES, 15 
{ Assorted Winter Flowering 
tions at one time, remitting $1.50 
BOW, and the new pink Ostrich Flow- 
Bulbs free. Address, 
SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


= 





Make your 


Plants Bloom 


Healthy, luxuriant growth and 
abundant blossoms produced by 
Bowker’s Flower Food, 
a clean, odorless, chemical dress- 
ing, dissolved in water used on 
house plants. An attractive tr al 
package, enough for 20 Hants 3 
months, mailed, postpaid, for 25¢ts 
Also Prof, Maynard’s treatise on 
“Window Gardening. 
sent free with each package. Low- 
ker Fertilizer Co., 43 Chatham 
St., Boston, Mass. Circular free- 
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B. & B. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 


is written and printed to be read. 


We want you to read this one | 


on the subject of DRY GOODS. 

Primarily, that we may gain 
your confidence, sell you the 
woods, and make a moderate 
profit in the sale of them. 

Secondarily, that you may 
profit by these large and elegant 
stocks of choicest fabrics, and 
by our uniformly lowest prices. 
This profit to you is not ephem- 
eral: it is a substantial, positive 
fact. “To demonstrate it, send 
for samples. 


We are now showing choicest 
Silks, Dress Fabrics and Suit- 
ings for Autumn trade, in very 
extensive assortments and 
variety. 


You can buy anything—every- 
thing known to the Dry Goods 
trade—from these stores to your 
advantage. 

It matters not where you are 
located. OUR MAIL-ORDER 
SYSTEM removes all difficul- 
ties in this line. 

Send us your name and ad- 
dress for copy of our ILLUS- 
TRATED FASHION JOUR- 
NAL and CATALOGUE 
KREE. It'll pay you to peruse, 
and we'll get your order. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
115, 117, 119, 121 Federal St., 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


DRESS PATTERNS 


i3sy THE TAILOR METHOD 
jas ia Cut from Your Own Measure. 
Send for blanks and instructions for 
self-measurement. 
Will fit without change of seam. 


NATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, lil, 


LADIES’ BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 


Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes, 244 to 8 B,C, D, KE and EE 
widths. Sent, postpaid, in Kid or 
Goat, on receipt of $2.00, 
CONSUMERS BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 











BEND POR CATALOGUE, 


NILE LILY TOOTH PASTE, 


- se it and have sound, white teeth, 


| I WINS! sweet breath and rosy gums. By 


mail, 25¢ a box, silve ror posts il note. FREE with each box, a 
sample bottle of exquisite NILE LILY perfume. Agents want 
ed. Send for catalogue. W, HILL, 30 Dearborn Ave. Chicago. 


To reduce our 
stock of music 
we will send by 
mail, postpaid, '70 


pieces full-sheet 
marches, waltzes, qua- 





music size, including songs, 
drilles (with calls), ete., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, etc., for 20c. Little Annie Rooney and 600 
songs, words and music, 30c. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded, 500 pieces of violin music, 50c. 
Q. L. ILATHAWAY, 339 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


' 50c. Rare W 


Blooming Bulb 
Novelties. 


65c. 
10 Choice 
House Plants. 


1.00 
20 Fine Plants 


for Winter 
Decoration. 


ariiest | ‘$I 
Earliest 
Veaetables e 
Send 4c. for Catalogue, 
JOHN A. SALZER, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


RARE FLORIDA BULBS. 
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AUTUMN: NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY 


By Auice MARCH 


~\ MALL silver fish have taken the place of 
S 


coins for bangle bracelets. 


An exact copy of an old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel forms a very pretty queen chain pen- 


dant. Sometimes the wheel is studded with 
diamonds, and, at a touch, revolves, thus caus- 
ingthe gems tothrow out all their natural 


scintillating fire and brilliancy. 
Silver cologne receptacles, modeled after the 
New York obelisk, are popular. 





Ruby marquis rings with one large diamond 
in the centre are seen. 

Like canines, every precious stone has its 
day, and just at present the alexandrite ap- 
pears to be in the ascendency. This jewel 
comes from Siberia, and is of a beautiful dark- 
green transparent color, which under any arti- 
ficial light changes to that of a pigeon-blood 
ruby. The alexandrite is cut like a diamond 
and is being used by the leading jewelers for 
lace pins, bracelets and other ornaments. 

For lady cyclists a bonbon box of rich gold, 
having a bicycle wheel of enamel, with a fine 
diamond in the hub inserted in the cover, is 
very appropriate. 

Some enterprising jeweler has invented a 
lace pin that, owing to its uniqueness and in- 
genuity, will fill the hearts of the novelty- 
seeking class with ecstacy. It represents an 
enamel rose bud at the end of a twig on 
which a single green leaf is suspended. When 
this leaf iscompressed the petals of the rose 
fall open and disclose a photograph circled 
with rubies, diamonds and sapphires. 


A bewitching little moonstone cherub flying 
with outstretched wings through a garland of 
gold leaves, intermingled with diamonds and 
sapphires, forms an exceedingly pretty brooch 
design that has been imported from Paris. 


A wriggling gold serpent having overlap- 
ping scales of various hues, forms one of the 
latest queen chains, The tail terminates in 
the swivel for the watch, while the head 
holds suspended in its wicked-looking jaws a 
struggling bird of pearls and rubies 


Gold rope circling an anchor formed of the 
same material makes a pretty pendant fora 
glove buttoner. 


A carved moonstone in the midst of dia- 
monds set to simulate stars, for the ornamenta- 
tion of plain gold concave cuff-links, is in 
vogue, 

Designs for the ornamentation of silver glove- 
boxes are usually of the standard repoussé 
flower work, and one thatis etched with deco- 
rations taken from the interior of Ramises’ 
tomb, shows originality and artistic effect. 


It is proverbial among jewelers that a repulsive 
and unique-appearing ornament often finds 
more favor among our sex than an article pos- 
sessing real beauty. For instance, a pin- 
cushion inserted in the back of a silver crab 
of most ugly proportions, is appearing on 
many dressing tables, and will undoubtedly 
prove a success to its producer. 


An oddity, that cannot fail to inspire com- 
ment, is a lace pin representing a vulture 
about to seize a fluttering bird from its nest. 
The vulture is of rich gold with an oblong 
opal inserted in its back, while its victim is of 
diamonds and emeralds. 


A jeweler recently exhibited a lady's gold 
watch with an ancient English angel set in 
the back. The coin set in the case which con- 
tained the archangel Michael piercing the 
dragon, was enhanced by having small dia- 
mounds mounted around its rim. 


Very few men will fail toappreciate a present 
consisting of a beautifully-etched ash-tray and 
cigar lighter representing an ancient lamp. 
The receptacle is modeled after an Egyptian 
lamp in the pottery collection in the British 
Museum, and is intended to burn alcohol, 
The surface of the ornament is slightly in- 
dented to receive cigar ashes. 


Two variegated love birds circled by a laurel 
wreath in which small diamonds nestle, con- 
stitute a Jace pin that will be seen this autumn. 





Very unique and, consequently, attractive is 
a gold ring simulating a handcuff, having a 
blue-white diamond in the lock. 


For a chatelain holder, a silver albatross 
with outstretched wings, from the feathers of 
which many fancy chains depend, will un- 
doubtedly meet with approval among those of 
artistic taste. 

“7a, 


TO HAVE A GOOD COMPLEXION 


GREAT deal can be done 
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Fill out this Blank and mail it to us with 20 cent postal 
order, and we will forward you our very interesting Fall 
and Winter Fashion Catalogue, fully illustrated in the 
correct colors and containing over 1000 descriptions 
of the latest Paris styles, enabling you to procure a 
superior garment at a lower price than you can find 
elsewhere. Write plainly with ink. 


Street 





HAND 


That’s the natural thing to do when you 
need | i help. Wh When 1 your hand is e: extended 
toward us, we s, we place in it, Free, our 200 
page book. Every one is apt to be inter- 
ested in the description of the means by 
which a friend has had his health restored. 
This book is just that—-500 times multi- 
plied; all told in the very words of real and reliable folks; people with 
a local habit: ition | and a name,’ es 








One other thing; “this book is not of interest to those only who feel 
that their case is serious; it contains the witness of many over-taxed and 
run-down people to the fact that Drs. Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND 
OXYGEN has been to them the one thing needful to put them on the right 
side of the line of health and happiness. 

Will you hold out your hand? Help is yours for the asking. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Sutter St. , San Francisco, Cal. 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 




















WE SELL DIRECT.TO FAMILIES 


And make it easy for you to buy of us no matter where you live. 
Yes, my dear, vour Mar Estab. 1859, 
chal &Smith Piano isa beau- Incor. 1877. 
tiful instrumen', the tone is 
80 8Weet and pure, the action 
80 fairyv-like, and the finish 
80 elegant that nothing is 
left to wish for Their 
Organs, too, are as sweet and 
beautiful as their Pianos. 


! wrote and told them Just 
what | wanted, and they sent 
It to me, agreeing to take it 
back and pay the freight both 
ways if | did not like it, but = 
/ could not be better pleased ‘ 
y / a : ommene SS choose 

rom ey send their cata- 
logue free to every one who mach 
wishes to buy. 


ascii 
Las ITH PIANO Co., 


235 East Vist Street, New ¥ York. 








“THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


are produced from Bulbs which must be procured an 
planted in the Fall. We sell more than ten car-loads of Bulbs 
per year. HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 
LILIES and all other Bulbs. Hardy, house and decorative 
plants; Seasonable Seeds; Small Fruits for present planting. 
aa, Our 50c. BULB COLLECTION will furnish flowering plants from Christ- 
mas until Easter. AUTUMN CATALOGUE FREE. Name This Paper. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, wisninaton &:, CHICAGO. 











Tor Winter 





The FOLLOWING 


This elegant 
CHOICE ounew BOX 
contains 
BULBS. 3 Hyacinths, 
4 Tulips, 


6 Crocuses, 

2 Snow Drops, 

2 Daffodils and 
3 Freesia, 

making 

20 bulbs, all 

different colors 
for only 75c. 


ROSES 


— AND 


Plants 


Blooming, 














I il bl towards hav- | “(COLLECTIONS TRY A 
> you want some handsome plants that will bloom f “aaa Hae ; Saal =f : “ 
in winter and e arly spring: that can oe grown in the = a cm a po end pee sore wae by at Ra Ben) COLLECTION. 
louse, and that, when not in flower, ar. an ornament Systematic eatmen oO pny. d ine & 
in themselves with their thick, glossy, evergreen foli- | towel or a bit of red flannel are best for rub- | 15 Choice Assorted Single Hyacinths, all colors.....$1.00 § 15 Winter- fewer Plants—1 aot Carna ‘ 
age? Ifso, we take pleasure in offering the following: | },; toe a dae . P igen AP ols 15 Choice Assorted Double yacinths, all colors..... a 4 tions, 4 Fuchsias and 6 Geraniums........., -- 
Amaryllis equestris 20 cts. each ing, twice a day, or four times, if rapid re- | 46 Choice Assorted Tulips 12 Choice Begonias Suitable for Winter-biooming 1.00 
> y I et Re) oh Lil . 3 
Crinum Americanum, 20 cts. each sults are to accrue. By degrees—as the skin | 36 Choice Assorted Crocuses -......-v.s.+-.+:+:+ess+-+0+0 30 14 Beautiful Ever-Blooming Roses, selected = 
Crinum fimbriatulum, O cts. each gains tone and elacticity from having thrown | 20 Choice Named Roses, all different................-+ 00 pecially in reference ta their Winter-bloom it 
Crinum nobile (immense bulbs) 80 cts. each ff tl s s ducts that k 8 Single, 8 Double and 4 Scented Geraniums.. 100 pualiti¢s, Those desiring such Roses w 
off the waste matter in its ducts that ept it 9 1.00 
ey apr ha taney sy oe oo clogged, sickly and flabby—the friction . 20 Choice Chrysanthemums, 20 sorts...........0.+-+ 1.00 nd this collection to meet their wants ......... 

Or one each of the five bulbs for only $1.50, postpaid. IEE - m can in- Our handsome Illus.Cat me, den arin » above Bulbs, Roses and Plants for winter blooming, mailed fer 2-ct. stamp. Don't order y« sur Roses 
While it will be seen that these prices are remark- | Crease in ene rey. The skin becomes, not Plants or Seeds before seving our prices. We ean save you money. We have all the new Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, ete 
Mil are ihe wane age of first size Fyn hme ality. viele te tougher, but more resistant. If the rubbing suited for Fall planting. COODE & REESE CO., Box =, Champion Creenhouses, Springfield, Oo. 

are descri din our general catalogue, which ae 7 
‘ut free to all applic ants. . is too hi ard at first, howe bona it is liable to pro- Natural Curly Ban $3. Parted Banes We want a lady in each 
THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, duce redness and pimples. Even slight fric- or Waves, for Elderly ‘Ladies, $3.50 to $6.00 ADI S MONEY. localits toopena Doles 
R. D. HOYT, Manager, Seven Oaks, Florida. | tion will do this at times on an unaccustomed | a a oes pe ome according to jt Parlor at at her ome for 
skin. But thetreatment should be ‘es $5.00 to $25.00. Send sample hair, | OUr elegant, dainty, and quick sel ling goods. Stock on 

ALL WINTER and SPRING. 7 nuld be persevered Wigs, $5.00 to $25.00. Send sample hair 








liberal terms (also want agents). meme for book 
teaching our New Art for Mm . the complexion. 
Sylvan Toilet Co., Perfumers, Port Huron, Mich. 


Try Oxygen Balm and Powder for Complex 
ion, M cents each. BK. C. STRENL & CO., 
191 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Two catalogues: Bulbs and Cacti, Free in, nevertheless. and the skin soon becomes 
A. BLANC & CO. Philadelphia. | extraordinarly fine and smcoth. 


FLOWERS 
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ORCHID PERFUMES 


(Registered.) 
We! LD you fully satisfy 
the requirements of 4 
refined taste for exquisite 
perfumes use Recly’s 
Orchid Flowery; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristcrat- 
tc flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Milttonia, 


Anguloa, Calanthe. 
l-ounce Bottles, $0.75 | See 
2 ad ad 1.50 ) Cut 
If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we willsend by mail 
postpaid, on receiptof price. 
Sold also by the pound to 
the drug trade. 

SEELY MFG. CO.) 
Bole Proprietors of Orchid 
*erfumes, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DONALD KENNEDY 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says, 


SEELY GOO’ 
OLTROITMARK © 
~ shou. 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


WHAT HE SAYS. 


ELASTIC 













Varicose Veins,Weak Knees and 
Ankles, Lame and Swollen Joints 
d Weare theonly manufacturers 

in the world that make a perfectly solid 

SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by order 
ing direct from us, and the goods being 
newly made (to your measure )will last 
much longer. Send address on postal 
card and we will mail to you diagrams 
for self-measuring, also price-tist. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


WHEN YOU BUY A 


WATCH, 


Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 


21 years’ experience in business 
in the wholesale centre of the 
watch and jewelry trade 
of this continent, 
45 00 WATCHES 
5 are now in 
use which contain 
Stem-winding At- 
tachments of our 
manufacture, 

We have the endorse- 
ment of the Waltham, 
the Elgin, the Howard 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co's. 

We can save you 
money. Write us, or if 
possible, call on us. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


FOR YOU 


Mr. Parmecex sold in three 
days, 116 Copper Coins for 
$6,915; 29 Silver Coins for 
$4,713; 4 Gold Coins for 
$1760. And we can prove 
that others have done nearly as well. 


Coin Collecting Pays Big. 


am afortune. Illustrated circulars on rare coins 
free at office or mailed for two stamps. 


Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass. 


© Ge © Ge © GD © GD 6 GD 6 aDe 

POLISH will impart to your 
— urniture the warm tone and soft 
, opes the greatest beauty of the wood; enriches its colorin 
a remarkable manner ; the faded, dusty look, never returns; 

@ *tallarticles of furniture, both new and old, assume a tone «* 
and beauty not before supposed possible. Pieces formerly at- 
a tracting no attention become a source of continual delight, 
and an air of quiet refinement is imparted to the wholehouse. 

. Price, $1 a bottle, express paid. Directions enclosed. te 
dealers, or THK BALTIMORE SPECIALTY CO., 314 ST. 
PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. Acenrs ane WANTED. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
OxF ap| YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
—. 12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
=o Spc Sewing Machine; perfect working, rell- 
= ecg able, finely finished, adapted t) light andheavy 
<x * work,with a complete set of the latest improved 
Ly cP! A) attachments h machine guaranteed for & 
Wes had 










years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealers 
and agents profit. Send for F CATALOGUE, 
DED MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T FP. CHICAGO, ILL, 


A Sit2 GUITAR FOR ONLY $6. 


By failure of a great German Music 
Big Bargain should buy Now. 
| atent screw head. Instruction book ZS 
Address Ba’ 









Co., we bought their stock at one-third( yy 
cost. Any one wanting a Guitar at a 
These Guitars are beautiful in design and 
finish, inlaid with different colored woods, 
Pieces Music with plain directions,so 
you can learn toplay atonce. All for $6. GY 
TES & Co., 74 Pearl St., Boston. 





Why endure torture in a dentist's 
chair, and agonies of toothache when 
















u can preserve your natural teeth? 
. Steele’s TOOTH PRESERVATIVE 
» YTemoves tartar, 
yreath, keeps teet 





gweetens the 


4c, 
Dr. STEELE, Dentist, 161 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR NAME on 25 el ee 
Cards, 1 Ring, | Lace Pin, | Parawr tn Pen Com 
PLare, | Porcet-me-nor A.sum, 400 Album Verses, 4c. 
All 10c, Laurei Card Co, is i, 





Clinwaville, Conn 


| or even a college education 





You can have the benefit of our | 





$ g ” 
| 18 fashions 4 
lustre you sn much desire. Itdevel - | is fashionable ’ 





h | 
white and gums healthy. Price, 26c. | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LETTERS TO BETH 


NO. XIV.—MARKS OF GOOD BREEDING 


—_——— 


ee LR,» Dear Betu—lI hasten to 
iY 7 74 answer some of your ques 
q wt : 
¢ ces ti 
’ 





NAR ns in your last letter 

. Che first one: “ What do 
I consider unmistakable 
marks of good breeding?” 
is important enough to 
merit consideration for one entire letter. 

In the first place, all the books of etiquette 
ever printed, or to be printed, can never formn- 
late rules adapted to all localities and condi 
save in a general way. Certain loca 
must be While I firmly 
believe in that good old adage “ that true polite 
ness is of the heart, and not of the head,” | 
think we must all acknowledge that the 
courtesy of one land is frequently an absurdity 
in another. 
well-bred man or 
the world over. 


tions, 


customs reyarded 


woman is much the same 
No amount of travel, wealth, 
will ever make a 
man rough at heart, or a coarse woman well- 
bred. Generations of culture, constant inter 
course with cultivated people, and innate re 
linement must tell in the daily life 

Giood blood, the true blood of kindly hearts 
and thoughtful heads, will make itself known 
everywhere; but generations of a nobility 
which exists only in name, are not worthy of 
record, 

Do you remember the young English lord 
who was so rude at table and so vulgar in his 


manners, that our captain on a steamship was 


obliged to request him to sit elsewhere? 

Do you remember also, the gentle and gra- 
cious woman who won all hearts by her voice 
and charming manners, and yet, was only the 
daughter of an honest washerwoman? ‘These 
exceptions prove the rule, 

Perhaps I can help you best by telling you 
of certain things which no well-bred woman 
would be guilty of. 

In answering you, I should like also to 
reach the brave girls who are writing me from 
all over our land, and especially those of other 
lands, who tell me of the cordial welcome 
which Tne Lapies’ Home JourNAL receives 
there, so far from their beloved America. 

The best teachers of etiquette are the father 
and mother; and their lessons should be given 
chiefly through example. 

There is a false code of etiquette which is 
frequently practised, and its basis is hypocrisy. 
Shun this as you would poison, There is no 


| such thing as “a society fib”; either a thing is 
| true, or false; if 


true, accept it; if false, 
avoid it. 
Never stain your conscience by asking peo- 


ple to visit you when you do not desire to see 


them; and never say “you will be happy to | 


do this or that,” when you would not. Tact 


and thoughtfulness will show you many ways | 


of avoiding unpleasantness without wound- 
ing the feelings of another. 
A well-bred woman never says or does any- 


| thing to wound another. 


If she has unwittingly done so, she is 
honorable enough to apologize at once. 

No woman with the slighte-t claim to good 
breeding will ever be guilty of flat contradic- 
tion; a polite “Are you not mistaken?” has 
all the force of denial, or objection, without 
rudeness. 

No well-bred person will ever render an- 
other uncomfortable or unhappy. The woman 
who sits upon you in the horse cars, or turns 
her shoulders about to prevent others from 
sitting down, or occupies two seats when she 
pays for one, shows that good breeding is a 
stranger to her. 

The woman who accepts a seat without 
courteous thanks, betrays her vulgarity. 

The young girl who giggles, and nudges her 
neighbors, or makes audible comments upon 
the aged or peculiar, needs many lessons on 
good breeding. The woman who tells her 
family affairs in public places is never well- 
bred. The woman who is unduly familiar 
with men is neither womanly or refined. 

The woman who accepts an invitation and 
negiects to answer it, or, if accepted, neglects 
to appear, or send an apology, is not well bred. 

The woman who fails to send her thanks 
for any courtesy whatsoever, is not well-bred. 

The woman who gushes over those she dis- 
likes, and treats them precisely as she would 
treat those who are her professed friends is un- 
true, and therefore, ill-bred. 

The woman who boasts that “she is cold 
and formal to all, because conventional reserve 
is not well-bred, because the 
true politeness of the heart is not expressed 
in her life. 

The young girl who criticises her elders, and 
finds fault with her mother’s manners or 
speech, is not only an ill-bred girl, but irrever- 
ent. The girl who talks in a loud tone in 
public and laughs loudly, is unmistakably 
vulgar. 

The woman who is rude to the clerks in 


| shops, and fails to recognize the man or 
| woman under the roughest exterior, is not 


well-bred. 

The woman who tries to buy a five dollar 
blanket for two dollars, and says “she can get 
it elsewhere,’ when she knows it is untrue, is 
not only ill-bred but unfit to be the mother of 
children. 

The woman who talks about “company 
manners” is never well-bred, for the best 
company in the world are those of our own 
households; they deserve all the love, and 
tenderness, and sweetness which we can be- 
stow upon them, and the gracious manners of 
the home must permeate the life. 

In short, my dear Beth, anv act which will 
not bear the test of the Golden Rule, or is 
wanting in Christian kindness, is a mark of 
bad breeding. 

All good breeding includes kindness, court- 
esy, unselfishnesss, respect, tact, gentleness, 
and modesty of deportment, and al! these and 


more, are included in that beautiful injune- 


tion, to ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Sincerely yours, 
KATE TANNATT Wanne 


As a general ruie, however, the | 





IMPROVED SELF-INKING PEN 4&4 PENCIL STAMP, 
any name in rubber, 15e. Club of 10, Bu 

PRINTING OUTFIT, 4 Alphabets 

RUBBER TYPE, Holder, Tweezers, Ink, Pad and Box, 15 cts., 
both 250. FRKANKIAN PRINTING CO., New Haven. Conn. 
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Have You? Many Muillions Have 


accepted James Pyle’s invitation to 
try his wonderful discovery, Pyde’: 
Pearline, for casy washing and clean- 
amg. You couldn’t count them in a 
lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have 
accepted very often. That’s the way 
wit] Pearline. The wise woman who 
investigates, tries it, the woman who 
tries it continues to use it. A daily 
increasing sale proves it. The truth 
is, there’s nothing so acceptable as 
Pearline. Once accept its help, and 
you'll decline the imitations—they 
don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. It saves labor and it 
saves wear. It hurts nothing, but it’s 
suited to everything. Try it when it 





suits you, for it will suit you when you try it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is 
as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 


B = \ ’ are Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it dack. 175 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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“’s FANCY GOODS 
DEALERS. 

















~ POROUS 


AL LC 0 CKS PLASTERS 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the 
genuine article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by hav- 
ing plasters said to be “just as good,” or “containing superior 
ingredients,” imposed upon them. ‘These are only tricks to sell 
inferior goods that no more compare with ALLcocK’s Porous 
PLAsTERS than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Allcock’s Porous Plasters will convince the 
most skeptical of their merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Morv, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late Gov- 
ernment Chemist, certifies: 

‘*My investigation of ALLCocK’s Porous PLASTER shows it to contain 
valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it 
superior to and more efficient than any other plaster.’’ 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explana- 
tion induce you to accept a substitute. 


CLEANSES 








PRESERVES 











ee 











WRINKLES | 


With Almond Nut Cream, you can pot 
tively rub them away. Sealed particulars, 
2c. MARY E. MURRAY, 1059 Washing 
ton Boulevard,Chicago,Ill. Agents wanted 


ee 
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(i A DELICIOUS RELISH {ir 


Breakfast, Lunch or Dinner. 


THE 


“FERRIS” & 


Famous Hams and 


Bacon 





Many Grocers will give you brands 


which cost them a little less, if you | 





allow it. 
We invite every housekeeper to insist 
upon having ours. 
Our constant aim is to make them 
the Finest in the World. 


VAN HOUTEN?S 
COCOA 


“* Chops and to- 

» mato Sauce are ¢x- 
( cellent, my dear 
( Mrs. ‘Bardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
VAN HOUTEN’sS 

4 COCOA, 
) is a glorious 
Restorative after 
(A fatiguing jour- 
) ney.” 








SVU 09000F 





MR. PICKWICK. 





PERFECTLY PURE. 


OO 


> VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS | 

; increascs by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
» flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
> bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
> ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
» even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’s and take 
»>nosubstitute. ggrIfnot obtainable enclose 


> 25cts. to either Van HouTeN & ZOon, 106 
» Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 

» Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
+e 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this 
yublication. Prepared only by the inventors 
> AN HouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


D mre 
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‘DELICious MINCE PIES. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
See 


E SUCH 










received at all Pure 
Food Expositions for 
Superior Quality, 
Cleanliness, and conve- 
\ nienc 2 to housekeepers, 


\No Ale oholic Liquors, 


Each Package contains material for two vo large pies. 
If your grocer does not keep the None Such brand, 
send 2Uc, for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


_MERRELL& SOULE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


TO-MORROW : - 


* Each to morrow is but another to-day.” 

TO- DAY will do this and this, we say. 

Alas! to re iy is too short, tis gone, and another—to-day. 
HOUSEKEEPER, you have promised yourself new 


tableware. Yours is badly worn. You want better. 
Better decide to-day. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS and FORKS 


Will never show wear. 








Steril 


Silver is inlaid at the 

plated entire with pure silver, Guaranteed 25 years. 

Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute, 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


for trial bottle, THE Finest Oil 

oe for Pianos, Furniture and Hard 

— « Wood Work. ODORLESS, not 
Sticky. Catches no dust. I. R. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 


Sam and Aone 
and Seattle 


exposed points; then 


HAT Tne 


ASHINGTON 


Colambia think, 
end stamps to 


ete., of 
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ITALIAN RECEIPTS FOR MACARONI 
By Miss 





ANNIE DEL GAIZzO 


ACARONI with Savce—Put in a 
pot three ounces of lard, one 
onion cut very fine, and one can 
of tomatoes; season with salt 
and pepper; cook on a hot fire 
for half an hour, stirring con- 
stantly. When done, pour half 
a tumbler of water in the tomato 

sauce. *. another pot, put three quarts of wa- 
ter; when boiling, take one pound of macaroni 
and let boil for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Drain off the water, and put it in a large dish; 
scatter over the macaroni one tablespoonful 
of grated Swiss cheese, and pour over the to- 
mato sauce. Serve hot, 


Friep Macaront—Boil one pound of ma- 
caroni, salted to taste, for fifteen minutes; 
drain off the water and put the macaroni in 
a deep dish; put in three eggs, a little salt, 
pepper and parsley, cut fine; mix thoroughly 
together. In a frying-pan put two tablespoon- 
fuls of lard; put the macaroni in and let 
fry on a light fire; when the bottomis brown, 
turn, and let brown on the other side; when 
brown on both sides, put in a plate and serve. 


Macaronrt witH Butrer—As much maca- 
ronias you wish should be boiled as above; 
then put on a hot plate. Take one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and heat in a cup on the stove ; 
pour it over the macaroni, witha little grated 
Swiss cheese, salt and pepper, and serve hot. 


Macaronr with Eccs—Boil one pound of 
macaroni, as referred to above, and putin a 
pan; take one egg, beat well, one cupful of 
milk, and mix together; pour it over the 
macaroni, season it with salt and pepper; 
turn all together and put it in a hot oven; 
when brown put it on a hot plate and serve. 


MACARONI A LA GRATE—Boil one pound of 
macaroni, as above; then put in a large hot 
bowl; take two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
put it in asmall pan on the stove; take two 
slices of toast, mash very fine; put the crumbs 
of toast in the pan with the butter; turn fora 
few minutes; put the macaroniin. Stir all 
together for a few minutes more; season it 
with salt and pepper, and serve hot, 


or 


FOUR CHAFING-DISH RECEIPTS ~* 


By Maria PARLOA 


FRIZZLED BEEF AND EGGS 

OAK a quarter of a pound of shaved, dried 
KD beef in a pint of boiling water for ten 
minutes, then drain well. Beat four eggs with 
a fork. Puta generous tablespoonful of but- 
ter in the granite-ware dish and place over the 
lighted lamp. When the butter becomes hot, 
add the beef, and stir with a fork until the 
slices curl. Now place the dish over another 
of boiling water, and set all over the lamp. 
Add the eggs, and stir until they become thick 
and creamy. Serve at once. If one likes a 
very salty flavor the beef need not be soaked 
in water. 


HASHED POULTRY 
“NUT fine one pint of any kind of cooked 

J poultry, and cook it for fifteen minutes in 
a sauce made the same as for creamed pota- 
toes; but place the dish over boiling water 
when the meat is added. 

CREAMED POTATOES 

| TSE a generous pint of cold, boiled pota- 

) toes, either in cubes, or thin slices ; one 
tablespoonful of butter, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of flour, three gills of milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
white pepper. 

Put the butter in the granite-ware dish and 
over the lighted lamp. When it melts, add 
the flour and stir until smooth and frothy; 
then gradually add the milk, stirring all the 
time. Season with one-third of the pepper 
and salt. When the sauce boils up season the 
potatoes with the remainder of the salt and 
pepper and add them to the sauce, Cook for 
five minutes, stirring once or twice with a fork. 
Have the lamp wicks low. 

PEAS A LA FRANCAISE 
TOINSE and drain a can of French peas. 

v Put into the chafing-dish a generous 
tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of sugar and a level tea- 
spoonful of salt. Place the dish over the 
lighted lamp and stir until the butter begins 
to bubble; then add the peas, and cook for 
five minutes, stirring with a fork. At the end 
of that time add half a pint of cream or rich 
milk and cook for ten minutes longer, stirring 
frequently. Keep the lamp wicks low. 

Se ~o- 
TWO RICH DESSERTS 
A RICH COCOANUT CREAM 
cups grated cocoanut, ten 


NEN of 


cups 





milk, ten cups white sugar and ten eggs. | 


Soil the milk and the sugar with a piece of 
cinnamon for a few minutes, pour it over the 
grated cocoanut and let cool. Strain it 
through a cloth, pressing well with the hand, 


so that the full flavor of the cocoanut is ex- 
tracted; beat the eggs well, and add. Set over 
a slow fire, and stir continually until it 


thickens. Serve in glass dishes, over slices of 

plain sponge cake. 
DELICATE MACAROONS 

LANCH and grate half a pound of 

shelled almonds; beat the whites of six 

eggs to a very stiff froth, stir in gradually 

three-quarters of a pound of pulverized sugar, 

then add the almonds and a teaspoonful of 

essence of bitter almonds. Take about half a 


| heaping teaspoonful of the mixture, and try 


| in a buttered pan. 
| properly beaten it will not run; if. it 


has been 
does, 


If the mixture 


add a little more sugar. 
inches apart, in a buttered pan, bake a deli- 
cate brown, and when done, lift carefully with 


Eshelman, iteusibee & Co,, Seattle, Wash, | a pancake turner. 


Drop about two | 


OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES 
FROM $10.00 To yi 00 


THE GENUINE 
ALL BEAR THIS TRADE-MARK, 








JANES & KIRTLAND, p Special Hos Ne +d York City Agents. 
man 
80'D BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS. EVERYWHERE. 


Biue Laget 
KETCHUP. 


“Not How Cheap 
But How GOOD.” 





Made from whole Red Ripe 
Tomatoes seasoned with 
Pure Spices. 


Prepared and Guarantecd by 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT 
KEEP IT, HE SHOULD NOT 
BE YOUR GROCER. 











Makes More Bread 


Makes Whiter Bread 
Makes Better Bread 


THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MANUFACTURED, 


For Sale by all 
First-class Grocers. 


the wash. 


this paper. 











homes. 
It cannot chip or break the dishes. 
“THE KITCHEN QUEEN.” 


our special offer. 
— ADDRESS — 


THE STEVENS DISH-WASHING MACHINE CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 


TIPLIVILILLPLLIT LLP A LAL a 
WHY 
do 90 per cent. of all Steel Wire Mats used 


Agents Wanted. 


Street, 
Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.’ 
shhh 


in 


Send for Catalogue and Testimonial book—muailed free 
and find out, 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 12 Chambers Street, New York; 508 State 
Chicago; 73 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


3I 








“ATinolia 


J Soap 


No FREE _SODA—BUT EXTRA CREAM, 
Contalne EXTR. 4 CRE. AM instead of FREE 
SODA and POTASH, which remove the 
natural oil from the skin, hair and 
nails, and shrivel them up, thus 
causing premature grayness, 
baldness, wrinkles and stri- 
ated nails, De-alkalized 
and de-hydrated. 


DOES NOT DRY and SHRIVEL THE SKIN, 
HAIRand NAILS! !!! 


The Soap recommended by the Lonpon LANCET 
and medical press of Great Britain. 


¢27~ Pamphlet showing “EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAPS," free. 
BLONDEAU & Cie., 96 Fulton St., N. Y. 


*PRICES,15,25,35&685C,A TABLET, BY LEADING WHOLESALERS, 











Our System the Best, w 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
We want reliable women in every 
town to sell $6.00 worth of ae 
Spices, Baking Powders, Exe 
tracts and Perfumes for us, 
and get a Set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $10.00 
worth, and get a Set of China 
Dishes free, or a cash com- 
mission of 40 per cent. will be 
given, No money required until 
you deliver goods and receive 

ee premium. Address 


W.W-THOMAS, ¢ sate ANNATI, TT,0, "1 










“The Western “Washer " 


Does away with all the drudgery of the washboard and the slopping of 

sonp-suds, as well as the unhealthy e Xposure to the ste am arising from 

Is simple 

guarcnteed or money refunded. 

customer, and will forfeit $100.00 to any person who will prove that we 

ever refused to refund the full amount to a dissapointed purchaser. 
WE ARE RESPONSIBLE AND WILL DO WHAT WE PROMISE. 


AGENTS WANTED wherever our machine is not already paodie d. 
We refer toour Postmaster, Mayor, Express Agents or the 
Price lower than any Other first-class machine. 
for catalogue and price to 


HORTON MFG. CO., - 
THE STEVENS DISH-WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish-Washing Machine ever invented for 
the household, and the only one in use in hundreds of 
The only one guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name 
No home complete to-day 
without this Queen. Descriptive circulars, testimonials, prices, 
etc., sent on application. If no Agent in your locality, send for 
Give your name and address in full. 


and durable in construction. Satisfaction 


We do not want a single unwilling 


Editor of 
Send 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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America bear our Trade Mark? 


Sar tasPeae ter tarer te 


BAN NER ‘LAMP mang up the Broom. 


GIVES THE 
STEADIEST, 
WHITEST, 
LARGEST 


IT Costs MUCH 












the most ex- 
fof pensive for prac- 
i tical purposes. Do 
NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
NY OTHER. If youcan- 
3 not get them from your 
dealer, WRITE U8. 


Jsing the Common Sense Broom Holder 
we ays kee ps a broom dry, in shape, and 
prevents rotting. Sample mailed for 1sc., 
14 for $1, 30 for $2, 48 for $3, prepaid. Every 
woman needs two or three, hotels a dozen or 
more. Agents wanted for this and other 
household specialties. Circulars FREE, 

ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., 

Lock Box 542, Hazleton, Pa. 


BARGAINS «* BICYCLES 


with no extracharge. Mfrs Price|Ours 

+90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’ wae re 

Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel $1 5 
Springtield Roadster. headers im poss wid $120) $70 
> Amer. Champion, highest grade, “ $100) #60 
Others as cheap,all makes new or 2d hd, lowest prices 
Cata free. house, Hazard & Co., 80 G St., Peoria, LL. 
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WALL PAPER | 


Bovcoiriy BY MATL 
AT LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 
4 FACT pay sell you just as low as any SMALL DEAL- 


n the country can buy the game grade 
of gooda. 





Rac h pie ce guaranteed perfect and full length, 
(8 yds for single roll, 16 yds. f double oll); the latest 
productions of skilled artists and mechanics of the U. 8. 
Do not fail to write us when you want Wall Paper, En- 
tire satisfaction as to prices and por ‘" ranteed, Over 


100,000 testimonials from we u plea ~~ y cust 


mers inevery 
State and territory in the U 


We quote a few prices t 


Pretty P. attorns without Giit. Z4ec.rell, 5e.dbl roll 

Beautiful Gilt Papers....... SS * We. 

Elegaut Embossed Gilts...... Ce. “ le. * 
All with Borders to match the ~ 

4to 9inch Borders and Friezes . per yard 


§ to 18 inch Gilt Borders and Friezes, 2., 3c 


« on 


Send Sets. in Stamps ws — 100 HANDSOME SAMP ims to 


F. H. CADY, wici Se.. Providence, R. |, 


We refer | to all bankers and | merchants in our city 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


The only line @ver invented that holds the clothes with- 


out pins; a perfect success: patent recently issned; 
sold only by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right 
is given; on receipt of 0) cents we will send a sample 
line by mail; also, circulars, pricelist and terms to 
agents; secure your territory at once, Address 
THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 


120 Hermon stre et, \ Worcester, 


Mass. 
ia THE 


uoiéiw” ODORLESS BROILER 


Bent to any part of 


United States 


on conditions below 


() Cents 


It brolls steaks, chops, oysters, 
escape in the room. TOASTS BREAD PERFECTLY OVEK 
A SMOKY FIKK,. Weight, 2 pounds; made from sicel. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


In order to further introduce 







rs, fish, e' allowing NO odor to 


this wonderful Broiler we will 





send one, all complete, © ‘y ARGES PAID BY US, to any es 
press office in the United States upon reecipt of ONLY he 
Examine Broiler at express off and, if satisfactory, pay the re 
maining WO cents If not satisfactory, howeve you are guder 
no obligations to take tt Further: If ix or eight 
times, you are not perfectly satistied, we will your money 
aud remove the broiler Total cost of 





terms to agents and dealer Marte b 
406 Viteher Street, Kalamazoo, Wieh, 


SWISS LOZENGES ~ 


FOR RELIEVING 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. 
PRICE, 26 CENTS. 
Sold by Druguyists, or send money or postage stamps to 
H. EDWARD WENDEL 
& E. Cor. Third and George Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


b>; SUNBURN 
"> TANe « « 
met “> FRECKLES 
Wt ECZEMA ® 
D> BLACKHEADS 
(F- B> WRINKLES, 


ellent 
NUS STAMPING (0. 











ASk FOR Mii AWO UBSTITUTE. 
_& SENT BY MAIL ie WA MiMER, Stee i Malden dass 


“BIRD r The secret et of the | the Canary ‘anary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 
MANNA prevents thir ailments and keeps them 

in good condition It makes Canaries 
MAKES sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 

by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 
WARBLE..: 


THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 


gists grocers and bird dealers. 
had Third Street, Privavetrata, Pa 


Bird Book mailed free. Address, 
DON’T 


buy a picture of any kind. 
Have a picture enlarged or 


decorate your home in any 
way until ~ ee our new catalogue, It’s free, 
and worth a 
AMERICA Per CO., 317 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





D YOu HAVE TROUBLE 
In trying to keep your Bangs and Curls in 
sition? If so, send 50 cts. to A. B. AUSTIN, 
Manufacturer of Toilet Specialties, 627 N. 8th ott, TERRA 
HAvuTE, IND., for a bottle of COLUMBIAN CURLING 





CREAM, which will turn your trouble into joy. 


MILLER BROS: STEEL 4 | 


Are AMERICAN 
MILLER BROS wt Co, 


M.-F.R.S. of STEEL PENS 
Ink Erasers®”? Pocket Gutlery 











MERIDEN 
You will get hundreds of Samples, Catalogues, 
Papers, Magazines,etc., by sending 1 Oc silver to have 


| ve your name and addressinserted in the Old Reliable 


Agent’s Directory, which goes to firms all over the U.S. Copy of 
Directory senttoeach name, A. R, GOODSPEED, Dwight, Ills. 


S ilk Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy 


Patch, a large pkg. pretty pieces, assorted col. 
Wets, 3 pks, 25e. LADIES’ ART CO. Box 584, 8T, LOUIS, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Credit given. 
paid, Address 


30: 


FLEMING & PAUL, Bankers, 


tion about investments given. 
Stock Exchange. 


‘CARDS 


G00Ds DELIVERED FREE 3%, 


hour at 100 
H. B.* KOENIG, 


at once for a quick selling 
hook ; also Bibles. Big pay. 
Distance no hindrance as freights are 

RK. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





days on trial. Rood'’s Magic’ Scale, the popular 


Ladies’ Tailoring System. Tllustrated circular 
free. Roop Maaic ScaLe Co., Chicago, UL. 


504 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Informa- 
Members Philadelphia 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





LATEST _ LES 
Envelope an: 
offered for 2¢ 


Beveled Edge. Floral, Silk Fringe, 
ent Sample 


N ATION, AL CARD CO., 






ever 
SCIO, 0. 


mae | 
and sola 
within an 
er cent. profit by our Agents. 
rawer EK., Hazleton, Pa, 





A LOVELY COMPLEXION. | FACE 
ave tan ow, ag op cured. bend’ os ~ = 
foronly book oa subject. BT OO. Be i Pt Huron, Mich. 





feat 3 2 Some for Sample Book of all the FINEST » 
je Cards for 1892, Woes GERU INE C xnbs 
NOT TH 


‘CARDS ASE UNION CARD CcO., COLUMBUS, 

PLAYS2"5 gues, Speake nakors z, for, School. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 

$25 





**Vietoria Protector’’ and rubber goods 


AWE t for lates 
hY MECN Gis Gert. Cocos mode 





All correspondence should Le 


| 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI, 














TO 


ALL 
Sully ansu 


CORRESPONDENTS 
ered in this Department 
Kut please bear in mind: Write 
are busy persons 
The right to 


answer or reject any question ts reser 
Ans 


wers cannot be promised for any 


specutl tase 
accompanied by full na 


Torvir Dark hair is considered most beautiful 


when 

itis very glossy and smooth 

DB Almond meal for whitening the skin, may be 
used without injury once a day. 

A. RJ. AND OrneRrs-I cannot give any advice 
Whatever in regard to going on the stage 

INtz If you wear corsets, select those that have a 
broad bone in front, and this will tend to make your 
shape better, 

CLYDE C. Simply tell the young man who puts his 
arm around vou, that you don’t wish him to do it, and 


walk away from where he is. 


A Reaper -In driving out with a man friend it is 
your privilege to sugeest returning home, unless indeed 
you have some special destitution, 


AN X10US— Massage will, it is possible 
thinner, It will certainly make the 
and then you cannot object to it as fat. 


M.-If your hair needs washing every week, then 
give it the treatment it requires, Brushing it every 


night tends to keep it in good order and free from dand 
ruff. 


M. T.-If a correspondence has been suggested be 
tween a man friend and yourself it would be wise to 
give him your address and let the first letter come from 
him. 


K. W.-_ As the pores 
seem as if you needed 
I would advise 


. make your face 
flesh more firm, 


on your face 
SOTTLEe 


“are so Open, 
astringent 


it would 
wash for it, and 


yourasking your family physician for 

this. 
ANNItk R.A girlof thirteen does not have visiting 
ecards, Witha full, round face, the hair will look best 


drawn off the forehead softly, braided and tied witha 


ribbon at the back, 
J, B.--Almond meal is used exactly as if it were 
soap. and then is washed off the face. cannot advise 


the preparation to which you refer for removing freck- 
les, as I Know nothing whatever about it. 


Con. T.-A married lady’s visiting 
engraved upon them © Mrs, William Randolph Robin- 
son.” Tt is in much better taste to have the name 
written out in full than merely to use the initials. 


cards should have 


Livrerk Girke—if you find your hands growing cold 
andclimmy, clap them together and rub them as much 
as possible, Bathe them well, first in hot and then in 


cold water, using a Turkish towel to produce friction, 


SYLVIA—T should advise your consulting a physician 
without delay, For sucha condition as you deseribe is 
one that may lead to greater evils and which may re 


sult, if not attended to, in your being an invalid for life. 

A READER OF TITKE JOURNAL 
your bang in good order 
rollers, or with an iron, 
roots of the hair, 


The only way to keep 
is to curl it often, either on kid 
Vaseline, rubbed well into the 
will tend to make it grow and thicken. 


A PENNSYLVANIA Gint-—It is not necessary to ex- 
press thanks to a waiter at a hotel when he is passing 
round the dishes, The man who insists in putting his 


pore around you against your will, simply deserves to 
me cut, 


_ApMiker—Write a letter wishing all happiness to the 
friend of whose betrothal you have just received an 
announcement, andin it tell her you wish her to ex press 


to the happy man your congratulations on his good 
fortune. 


A Surscrirer—When the scalpis dry and covered 
with dandruff it is best to rub vaseline well into the 
roots of the hair, and let it remain there all night, then 


the next morning have it thoroughly brushed and 
washed, 


GEORGIA AND OTHERS—Instead of complaining of 
blushing as you do, try and forget about it. It usually 
arises from extreme self consciousness, and the only ab- 


solute cure for itis forgetting yourself and thinking of 
other people. 


Mrs. 'T. A.—I should suggest your consulting a physi- 
cian, for you seem to be inva terribly nervous condition. 
All the sym ptoms described show that you really need 


the advice of some one who has made a specialty of the 
study of nerves, 


Hf.—The only way to perfect yourself in dress- 
m0 is to take a position in the work-room of some 
large establishment, and to gradually learn thoroughly 
every part of the work. This is the only way to become 
a competent and valuable dressmaker, 


Lity Bup—Most girls put up their hair when they 
are about eighteen, some before, some after. It must 
depe nd entirely on the appearance of the girl. A pink 
China silk would make a very pretty evening dress ; 
for some suggestions about them refer to the article in 
this number of the JouRNAL, 


B. A. J.—R.S. V. P. means “* Respondez s'il vous plait, ad 
and is the French for “answer, if you please.” It is con- 
sidered in better taste to put this request in English, and 
write ® The courtesy of an early answer is requested,” 
Lined paper is not considered good style, and a prefer- 
ence is given to that which is clear white, 


A LATE SuRSCRIBER —It is rather dangerous to use 
any preparation on the eyelashes, as it will too often in- 
jure the eyes. Being an advocate of the flannel wash- 
cloth for the face [ must recommend it above all othe rs, 
and really do not think that a sponge is any use in abso- 


lutely washing the face, though it may be pleasant to 
bathe it. 


M. W.—The method of curling the hair referred to, is 
to roll it over a lead-pencil, wrap a soft tissue paper 
about itand then use an ordinary pinching iron, which 
may be gotten at any place where pinching and cur ling 
tongs are sold. It is nothing new, being simply the old- 
fashioned iron, such as our great grandmothers used, 
and their great grandmothers before them. 


MARIE—Submit your brown silk gown to a profes- 
sional cleaner, ‘Try curling your bangs with an iron, 
being careful not to let it be too hot, and toa »ply it so 
that theends are turned rather than frizzed. ‘To in- 
crease the growth of your hair rub vaseline well into 
the roots of it, three nights in the week ; this does not 
mean that the hair needs to be greasy, but it does mean 
that the oily substance must get well into the sealp. 


V. W.—It is quite proper to greet a man visitor in 
your ain house by shaking hands with him. It is very 
rude when a stranger among you has been so care fully 
introduced, for him to be allowed to feel himself alone 
and neglected. Now the proper thing and the kindest 
to be done would be for the oldest one of the party to 
walk over to him, begin to talk to him about any inter- 
esting subject and then in a few minutes suggest taking 
him over among the small circle that would be willing 
to make the time pleasant for him, and who are not so 
selfish and rude as their other friends, 





a -- 
A NEW TOILET ART. 

Face Massage is used by some of the world’s 
most famous beauties to preserve beauty, remove 
and prevent those dread marks of age: wrinkles 
and other blemishes. The only book on the sub- 


ject (copyrighted) is published by the Sylvan 
Toilet Co., Port Huron, Michigan, to advertise 


their perfumes and toilet articles. It gives history, 
method and complete self-instructions. They will 
send this remarkably interesting brochure of 32 
pages free to any address on receipt of stamp for 
postage. 





THE LEADING FOR 
CANADIAN COLLEGE 
5 ST. THOMAS, 
ONTARIO. WOMEN. 


OF Over 200 Students. Address PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B. D. 





Any question from our readers.of help 


your questions plainly and briefly 





| 


aT 
or tnterest to women, will be cheer 
Don't use unnecessary words: editors 
red by the Editor 
They will be given as quickly after receipt as possible 
ne dnd address, not Jor publicatwn, 


but for reference. 


Srak-I think the style of spectacle worn is nota 
matter of fashion, but of necessity, and the one that is 
the most Coutortable is the one you should choose, 

= In acknowledging a wedding present that 
comes from several gentlemen who are business friends 
of your husband, it would be most courteous lo write a 
separate note of thanks lo each, 

J. N.—A young man who is calling in the evening 
ustully departs about ten o'clock, unless there should 


be quite a party of friends present, and then, of course, 
he may remain until they all say good-night together, 


F.C. M.--I think it would be in better taste if you per 
mitted the young manto tend to his own clothes and 
did not volunteer to mend them. I can give no advice 
as to the wisdom of marrying @ man younger than 


yourseif, 


PUZZLED-—Try and talk to your friends about the 
events of the day, the books you are reading, the ones 
you would like to read, and get them to tell you what 
they have read and seen ; certainly then you ought not 
to find yourself at a loss for subjects. 


V. G. S.—If your mother does 
young man, and you have only been introduced to him, 
I should advise your ignoring the introduction; do not 
cut him, because that is always rude, but if you happen 
w meet him look in the other direction, 


L..C.—-Ata lawn party ices, 
iced tea, cakes and fruit form sufficient collation, A 
dark gown for school wear, another very simply made 
for evening, and then a gown specially kept for church 
and outdoor wear should form sufficient wardrobe for 
a school girl, 


not approve of the 


sandwiches, lemonade, 


SKA sJecause in your business capacity your custo- 
mers are pleasant to you, you mist not conclude that 
they wish to be counted among your friends. If any of 
them bow to you politely when you meet them, how- 
ever, itis quite proper for you to return the bow ; butdo 
not seem to invite it, 

M. KR. D. 


Sets of furniture are notin vogue 


» and so—Aas 
you are furnishing your parlor gradually it wiil be 
quite proper to get your chairs so that they differ, your 


little tables and lounges so that they seem to fit special 
occasions and special corners, I do not advise the use 
of tidies or chair searts. 


Violent perspiration is usually the 

A simple remedy is to use a good 
applying it by menus of a powder-pult 
allover your body. This will not cause the perspira 
tion to cease, but it does make one more comfortable, 
and gives the sensation of greater daintiness. 


A SUBSCRIBER 
result of weakness, 
infant powder, 


Giknis’ CLuBn—One’s own heart must decide whether 
the nian one is engaged to is the one she wishes to marry 
ornot. Itis not a question that astranger can decide, If, 
with your light-brown hair, you have a clear skin and 
eyes, almost any color should be becoming to you, es- 
pecially all the rose, cream or blue tones, 


Iris K.—Itis in better taste for a young girl to wait 
untila man friend asks her permission to call before 
giving it. [tis not improper to say to aman friend as 
he is leaving, that you hope to have the pleasure of see- 
ing him again. but it is by no menns necessary to give 
hima very effusive iny itation, which is too often a mis- 
take on the part of young girls. 


CARRIE ANDOTHERS—I Cannot arrange correspond- 
ence between people who are unknown to each other, 
Even if. asin your case, the object desired is merely 
one of information, Will you let me say to you that 
acquaintances sought for in sucha hap hazard way 
are seldom desirable, and as I would not 


Wish my own 
daughter to do such a thing, therefore I cannot advise 
you, 

ANNIE B.—If you are foolish enough to listen to the 


idle talk of a gossip, and let it influence you against one 
for whom you really care, you deserve to suffer; now 
that you know how untrue the stories were, you should 
apologize to your friend, and be happy if the apology is 
accepted, There is nothing wrong in having your pho- 
tograph taken with the young man to whom you are 
about to be married, 


ADELAIDE—A blonde can wear a combination of 
dark and light greens with a good result, at the same 
time very violent contrasts are usually more startling 
than fashionable. The ve ry fact that you ask the ques- 
tions that you do as to the propriety of kissing a man, 
letting him puthis arms around you, ete., prove that 
you know it iswrong. We seldont question that which 
we are certain is absolutely right. 


M. B. R.—You do not tell me the color of your mate- 
rial, but from the description of your suit, [ should ad- 
vise your combining velvet with the wool. If “a sailor 
hat is becoming to you, then the “ beefeater ” hat—that 
is that one having a full crown like a Tam O’ Shanter, and 
a velvet brim—would be equally becoming. I do not 
think agirl of fifteen should be troubling herself much 
about young men ; instead, she should be trying to make 
a bright and interesting woman of herself by studying 
and by cultivating the acquaintance of friends who will 
aid her. 


JENNIE R.—In writing a note to a young man begin 
it’ My Dear Mr. Brown” ; if your acquaintance with 
him is verv slight then write, “ Dear Mr. Brown.’ Un- 
less he is a relation of yours, there is no reason why you 
should be called upon to kiss the young man good-bye, 
even if you do not expect to ever see him again. W hen 
a man has been rude enough to answer your written in- 
vitation by a verbal message, it would certainly seem 
in bad taste for you to ever give him another invitation, 
or do anything more than bow to him in the coolest 
way possible. 


EMMA R. 8.—By ripping your black henrietta cloth 
carefully and sending it to a professional cleaner, it will 
come home looking so well that the new miterial, 
which you wish to use for the bodice, will not show a 
positive contrast with It. Make, to wear with this, a 
sinall bonnet of black velvet, and as a low bonnet is be- 
coming to you, have a row of five small roses just across 
the front for the decoration. The prettiest kind for you 
to get are those imitating wild roses, and made of light- 
pink velvet. .The dotted veils, being becoming, will 
doubtless be Worn through the entire winter. 


FE. L. B.—At an afternoon tea it is not absolutely neces- 
sary for you to drink tea, although it seems a little 
more cordial for you to have one of the cups that cheer, 
but do not inebriate. The hostess pours out the tea and 
adds the sugar and lemon, or sugar and milk as may be 
desired. A pretty present for a friend, who has a home 
of her own, is aset of white satin damask doilies, em- 
broidered in gold thread, an outline pattern being 
chosen for this work. Busy women usually begin their 
arrangements for Christmas some time during the sum- 
mer, and then they are not hurried at the last moment 
und have plenty of time to consider the taste of each 
friend. 





IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Catarrh, by 
retroleum. Send stamp for 3O page pamphlet, 
free, Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 BROADWAY. N NAY. 
ae ACENTS WANTED-<a | 


BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World. 
50 STYLES, with 


SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Rest Materials and Workmanship. Priees unparalleled, 
Diamond ——_ Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 ct<. in stamps, 
MUBURG MFG. CO. $21, 823 & 326 N. 8th St. Phila. Pa 
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Children} 
L Growing 
° Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 


~ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 

They will take it readily, for it is © 
most as palatable as milk. And i 
should be remembered that AS A oan 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT ig 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 

















BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


D EVERYWHERE. 


», LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L.SHAW’S 
Skeleton Bang and Ideal Wave, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $3.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long, convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 


COCOANUT BALM. 


The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child's 
Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Preparations of 
the Celebrated PARFUMERIE MONTE CHRISTO. 
HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPECIALTY, Send 
for free pamphlet * How to be Beautiful.” 


54 West Fourteenth St., New York. 











D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
Tnter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
HICAGO. 

RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
Aud FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS, The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eeze- 
ma, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
A Whooping-Cough, and all BLOOD 
DISEASES, Send for circular. Men- 
tion this paper. 








A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 

Face Powder. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Samples by mail 10c. 
VAN DYK MFG. CO., N.Y. 


MOTH CATALOGUE and SAMPLES f R 43 


of Jewelry, Cards Scrap Pictures &v. 
EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 


Send 5 cts. i oe. and packing. 
TNA CARD Noegrurogp, Cr. 

Three alphabets of type, ty pe holder, bottle indelible ink, 

ink pad and tweezers; put up in neat box with full direc 


tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY ts New Haven, Conn. 


FILL YO YOUR OWN TEETH, with 
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Crystaline. Stop 
Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetime. 

Circular free. 'T. F. TRUMAN, M. D.,Wells Bridge,N.Y 
A DAY SU RE, %2.15 Samples F RE E. 
forse owners buy 1 to 6. 20 other spe 

Galties, Rein Holder € Ons Holly, Mich. 


oO L' D Cc fe) i N paid. #1000 for a certain 


coin; $5.75 for certain 1853 quarters; $2 00 for 
1856 cent, etc. Send stamp for list. W. E. SKINNER, 
Coin Broker, 525 325 W jaahington street, Boston, Mass. 


§ W EATY LazaretteRemedy(o.Unadilla,N.Y. 
‘CARDS DS es sonae -FREE 
‘anvassing Outfit of 30 New ps tie 
IN@ DURHAM, 


Of Photo - Negatives 
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a re i 

os A iy learn 


p «* ee 
ed. Salary paid while practicing and i found, Ca’ ee 
Address, SCHOOL OF RETOUCHING, Obe stim, © 


Bc sur BEE. 


D 
TAC MA Puget Sound Centre. $5 MONTHLY for lots asin 8 
much better than Savings Banks. Sure 20 to 
Write us. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Book Free by Mail. 
A Guaranteed Cure for 50 Cts. 

















NEW AND FUNNY. THE HUSKING 
Catalogue of plays and entert’m’ts, free. 
BAKER’S, 23 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHAPTER X 


AND DOWN THE RAIL 


GRAY-HAIRED, black- 
coated, severely respecta- 
ble servant opened the 
door. Ile was the town 
butler; he did not know 
Miss Bonable, who asked 
to see Miss Haven. :"* The 
ladies are all out,” he told 
her. 

“Then, if you please, I 
must come in and wait,” 
Miss Bonable said, with 
her usual curt decision. “ [am Miss Bonable, 
from Wewachet. I have an important errand 
to Miss Haven.” 

The butler civilly threw back the door, and 
stood aside. The servants in’ this house were 
always civil. “ Will you walk into the little 
reception parlor, Miss Bonable, and sit down?” 
the man asked her; and then he went and 
called the lady’s maid. He might be civil; 
but he was duly cautious, also. 

Agnes was always with her mistress, here or 
there. She knew Wewachet. Agnes came. 
The poor lady by this time was faint with 
worry, effort, disappointment; she sat bolt 
upright against the back of a tall chair, look- 
ing as if otherwise she would sway and fall. 
Agnes hastened to her. ‘S Miss Bonable,”’ she 
said, “you are not well. You must have 
something. Meleombe, bring a glass of wine.” 

*T came in without my break fast,” said Miss 
Bonable, moving her lips nervously ; 
meant to smile. “IT was in a hurry.” 

“ Bring a biscuit, and some cold chicken, 
Melcombe,” added Agnes to her order. The 
virl was kind, by nature and by training. She 
was also a little fond of representing her mis- 
tress with authority, strong in the certainty of 
what her mistress would approve. ‘ And 
then you must come upstairs, Miss Bonable,”’ 
she said. She was truly fine in her as- 
sumption of responsibility, and her calm 
endorsement of Miss Bonable’s correctness. 
Melcombe obeyed her directions, and stood 
meekly aside. 

So when Mrs. Rextell and her guest re- 
turned from their morning drive and charity 
meeting, they found Miss Bonable on the sofa 
in the dressing-room between their sleeping- 
chambers; outwardly quiet, but holding her- 
self there by main force. She sprang up as 
they entered. 

“Oh, have we waked you?” asked Mrs. 
textell, regretfully, and quite as if she had 
come home expecting to find her country 
neighbor there asleep. 

“T haven't been asleep. 
stun these three hours,’’ answered Miss Bon- 
able. “A terrible thing has happened, Miss 
Haven; Rill has gone away.’ After she had 
spoken these words, ina kind of mechanical 
dullness, Miss Bonable dropped herself back 
upon the sofa, and put her hands over her 
face. “I ain’t angry; and I can’t cry,” she 
said. 

“T will leave you with her: if I can do any 
good, call me,” whispered Mrs, Rextell gently, 
and went into her own room, closing the door. 

“T don’t understand. Rill gone away ? 
When? where?” asked Miss Haven. But first 
she sat down by Miss Bonable, and put her 
hand upon her friend's shoulder, leaning her 
own face tenderly close to hers. Miss Bonable 
drew round, freeing herself, not ungently, but 
as one who must hold herself up alone. 

“She's gone—to Canada. And Dr. 
man’s gone. Now you know it all.” 

“My dear friend, I don’t know anything, 
except that that cannot be true—unless as two 
separate facts. Do explain.” 

















she 


I have heen ina 


Harri- 


“Tt isn’t separate. That explains.’ And 
she pushed a paper, folded and rolled, and 
pinched, and clenched small, into Miss 
Haven's hand. Miss Haven opened it from 


its many creases, and read this: 

“Tam going away. Iam sorry, but it can- 
not be helped. You will guess what I have 
gone for. If you had trusted me, if you had 
let me understand my own life, if you had 
tried to believe any good of my—the person I 
am going to, it might have been different. 
There might never have been any going away 
atall. I could not tell you; I could not ask 


you, now; it is | my 
own concern, my own 
decision; it had to be, 
I will send 





you some 
word from Montreal,” --- 
Miss Bonable gazed straight into Miss 


Haven’s face whileshe read, as if through her 
face, into her thought, she would reach to 
read something that she had not been able of 
herself to find in the lines. 

Miss Haven lifted her eyes when she had 
finished, and met the look. ‘‘ What she says 
is true; you have not trusted her.” 

“Oh, LT meant to! When [ had got her where 
Tcould! I was trying to bring her up to be 
trusted!” broke in quick exclamations from 
Miss Bonable’s lips. 

** You have been too long bringing her up,” 
Miss Haven said quietly, using the very word 
Rill had used so long ago. “ Begin by trust- 
ing her now.” 

“Now! When it is all over? 
has gone away with that—oh!” 
able could not put the final word ; 
not, after all, accuse Rill 
speech, 

‘*Nothing is over. 
what you think.” 

“ What else can she have done?” 

“Don't you see? 
She never would have 
written you this had 
it been Dr. Harri- 
man, Dr. Harriman 
may have gone to 
Canada; it is an un- 
fortunate coincidence; 
but [ am sure that it 
has nothing todo with 
Rill; She «did not re- 
member that, when 
this came on her sud- 
denly. Miss Bonable, 
it is a quite different 
thing. Rill has heard 
from her mother.’ 

“Through you?” 
Miss Bonable de- 
manded quickly at 
that statement. 

“No, my friend. I 


When she 
Miss Bon- 
she could 
in that outright 


And she has not done 


wish she had. I had 
not told her. Mrs. 
Raye——” 


“Hush!” There is 
no Mrs. Raye!” 

* Rill’s mother must 
be in Montreal. She 
must have written.’ 

For a minute, Miss 
Sonable held her 
breath. 

“Do you think 
that ?” she said at last. 

“Tdo. I think it is 
like Rill—impetuous, 
hasty, noble—to have 
gone right off to her.” 

Again Miss Bonable sat silent, breathless. 

Mrs. Rextell knocked upon her side of the 
dressing-room door. “ May I come in?” she 


MRS. A. D. 


‘From her latest portrait) 


asked. “I havea note for you. It has just 
been brought to me. It may explain,” she 
added, as she entered. 

It was Rill’s note to Miss Haven. “TI am 
going away” it said. “I must. Something 
I never knew before—a duty—has come to 


me. I will write and tell you more when I 
understand more myself. I know you will 
believe in me, and that you will do for me 
what I have to ask you. I shall want money 
—whatever really belongs to me. I hardly 
know what that may be. I shall have to leave 
it to you to ask ; Iam sure it will be all right. 
I send a check for what I had of my very 
own; it is to yourorder; will you get it, and 
senditto me inadraft, or whatever way is right 
and regular, as soon as you have received my 
address? Good-bye, dear Miss Haven. I am 
sorry, sorry, for everybody. But my whole 
life is changed, and I cannot help it.” Those 
last sentences were very full, as Miss Haven 
real them, between the syllables. There was 
a message in them for Miss Bonable, though 
till had net been able to write her name. 
There was something in them also that reached 
beyond Miss Bonable, to what that excellent 





person, with all her 
watchfulness, had 
never discerned— 
for the very reason 
that it was not a 
thing to be afraid 
of, but a thing of 
good. 

“It is just as I 
expected. Rill has 
certainly heard 
from her mother.” 

Miss Bonable’s 
eyes grew wide in 
amazement, turn- 
ing from Miss Ha- 
ven to Mrs. Rex- 
tell, as these words 
were uttered. 

“Mrs. Rextell 
knows. She will 
help us,”’ said Miss 
Haven, tothe look. 
“T did tell her, 
long ago, out of 
honor and love to 
you, Miss Bonable. 
I ought to have 
told Rill; but I 
| waited. I have 
- never been sorry 
for telling too much ; it is the telling too little 
that always does harm.” 

* But, Miss Haven, it is a terrible thing any- 
way. It isn’t explainable. She’s gone; and 
he’s gone; and folks will never believe. And 
what will becomeof her—off there—with that 
woman ?” 

* Folks will always have to believe the truth, 
And the truth will be that Rill has gone on a 
journey, and is in the care .of friends, as she 
ought to be. I will go to Montreal myself.” 

“They will think they see through that; 


even if you bring her home again.” Poor 
Miss Bonable, who ‘‘ would have made a 


pretty good burglar herself,” was so swift in 
devising malevolent possibilities. 

Mrs. Rextell had been reading Rill’s note, 
which Miss Haven had put into her hand. 
Now she spoke. “* Let me go to Montreal,’ she 
said. “Everybody knows Iam like a bird on 
a perch, always ready for a flitting. And why 
should [I not invite Miss Raye to go with 
Margaret and me? I do invite her. We will be 
there with her to-morrow night. Miss Bonable, 
you will stay here on 
a little visit with Miss 
Haven, please, and 


just get rested and 
quiet until you hear 
from us. Then, if it 
seems best, you can 
zo home, and report 
facts. I hope Miss 
Haven will not leave 


until after we return. 
That may be very 
soon, you know.” 

Miss Haven’s eyes 
glistened. “This is 
so exactly like you, 
that I might have ex- 
pected it,” she said. 
“But we shall have 
to wait for the ad- 
dress; you can hardly 
set off to-morrow 
morning.” 

*QO, well, we 
just wait and 
Agnes shall have us 
ready. And now all 
you have to do is to 
cheer each other up. 


will 


see, 


Don't you want to 
send some word to 
Wewachet, Miss 
Bonable? Let your 
woman know you 
will be away a day or 
two— you and Miss 
T. WHITNEY Rill —then she will 
have something 
proper to say, ©, it 


will all work beautifully ; things always do, 
when you mean right, and can get just a little 
ahead of them!” Mrs. Rextell laughed ; she 
hada gleeful way of undertaking things; a 
sufficient reason for undertaking a great deal, 
unex pectedly—a chance to help somebody 
always made her merry. “ It was so good and 
wise of you to tell me all about it,’ she said 
to Miss Haven. “I have understood you and 
Cyrilla for a long time, Miss Bonable; better 
than vou have understood each other; but 
perhaps [couldn't have taken the whole right 
In now, ina hurry.” 

“ What will Clementhy have said already?” 
asked Miss Haven. Mrs. Rextell laughed. 

“O [ know what you are thinking of,” 
Miss Haven replied to that, serenely. “ But I 
am not inconsistent. There's a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak.” 

‘She won't have said anything, except that 
we have both gone to Boston. Clementhy 
Pond is still. She isn't a chattering brook,” 
said Miss Bonable. Certainly the dear lady 
was beginning to be more comfortable in her 
mind. Before, then, anything else occurs to 
her as disastrously possible, we will leave her 
with these good friends in Mount Vernon 
street, and go back to Rill on board the north- 
ward-speeding train. 


It had not occurred to one of these friends, 
somehow, that Ur. Harriman and Cyrilla 
could possibly have happened upon this very 
sume train together. That was spared them. 
They only thought of the two as having 
gone away within the same twenty-four hours, 
bound, by distinct routes, to two different 
points in Canada. The elements for another 
little calculation were happily wanting to 
them also. They did not reckon upon the 
sharp eyes of Mrs. Porbeagle early at her win- 
dow; or upon the trained acuteness of Sam 
Porbeagle, floor-walker at one of the big 
stores, Who had gone in by the train which 
Rill had taken; nor upon the curiosity and 
comment of half a dozen village folk, about 
the station; nor the knowledge of several fel- 
iow-passengers by the 7.30, that Dr. Harriman 
had set off at that time; nor upon the note of 
Miss Bonable’s own pale face and anxious look 
as she followed by the forenoon shopping 
train. Beyond all, they did not remember that 
it was the afternoon for the Benevolent Circle 
at the Church Parlors, where they would make 
patchwork quilts, and quilt together patch- 
work items such as these, that might be picked 
up of the absent, and brought in. In both 
pieces of work, the skill and value being in 
the smallness of the bits that could neverthe- 
less be cleverly joined into a brilliant pattern. 

Dr. Harriman, meeting Rill in this surpris- 
ing manner, remembered at once a dozen such 
possibilities. He was alive instantly to the 
position of things, and to the aspect it might 
take at Old Village. It was to his honor that 
his first anxiety was for Rill. Had she come 
from home this morning? Had she come 
alone? What conld possibly be her errand 
and destination, upon this long express? The 
first two questions he put to her. Yes; she 
had come alone; from home; she was going a 
journey. 

‘Might he ask? Was it far? Miss Bon- 
able ps 

“Miss Bonable did not know, Dr. Harri- 
man.” Rill made this straightforward, amaz- 
ing answer, with her eyes looking clearly and 
unafraid into his. It was an assertion of ab- 
solute right and = sufficient reason; with a 
brevity and reticence which said that her pur- 
pose and her secret were her own. 

“But—if you will forgive me and he 
took the vacant chair beside her, turning it to 
a conversational angle with herown. There 
were but few passengers; the others were all 
below the middle of the car. 

“It is a strange coincidence, our being here; 
and—are you sure you can quite manage ? 
Might I not do something for you?” 

“It is strange,” Rill said, still in that con- 
tained and certain way. “Ido not wonder 
you should think so. No—I thank you, Dr. 
Harriman—I need nothing done for me.” 

“But why? Forgiveme!” hesaidagain, “I 
wish you would tell me more, I think your 
errand must be a very serious one; and—Are 
you sure—" he finished this time what he had 
been on the point of saying before, and had 
turned aside from—* Are you sure it will be 
rightly understood ? ” 

‘I never have been rightly understood ; 
and J, oh, / have understood nothing!” Her 
measured manner broke: she uttered the 
words impulsively. Then she collected her- 
self with a visible withdrawal. “It is a fam- 
ily matter; nothing I can tell, or explain; it 
is something quite my own, that I never knew 
of before. I am going toarelative, Dr. Harri- 
man, I shall not be alone when I get to 
Montreal.” 

She was going all the way, then! They were 
both going all the way, together. What should 
he do with her? How could he leave her to 
herself, and what could her mysterious er- 
rand be? Above all, what would be imag- 
ined or believed at home? He thought of all 
the strange conjunctions and denouements of 
fiction; of possible reality that might be 
stranger than fiction, more hazardous to this 
young girl than she could guess. These fam- 
ily matters, that have been kept secret while a 
virl was growing up; these relatives who turn 
up and make claim suddenly—what were they 
likely to be, or to bring with them? No—he 
could not leave her to herself; but how could 
he take care of her? His heart beat as he 
thought of a way; of that for which the op- 
portunity, the excuse, was thrust before him. 

He waited a little while before he spoke 
again. Then he said, quite differently, You 
did not answer my letter, Miss Raye.” 

“Oh, do not speak of that, Dr. Harriman ! 
I had forgotten!” It was perfectly true that, 
for the moment, after the first startle and 
shock, in the intensity of that which now oc- 
cupied her, and concerning which he ques- 
tioned her, it had been, as it were, discharged 
from her mind. It was such a trivial thing, 
comparatively ; it was so far back, already, in 
the past with which she had no more to do. 

‘“My dear Miss Raye! I would not for the 
world take any rudeor ungenerous advantage; 
but, this wholly unpremeditated circum- 
stance, this unknown errand which I find you 
undertaking, upon what you say yourself isa 
sudden, brief knowledge, don't you see how it 
places me? How can I let you proceed alone, 
in what may be a difficulty, an imprudence, 
for you? And yet, what am I to do, that 
might not, in anether way, make it worse? 
You are so clear and true and single-hearted, 
you do not see, you do not guess, what decep- 
tion, or danger, may be waiting for you. Or 


” 


‘ 
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if you know more than you will tell me—it 
may be some trouble, some dread—something 
or somebody whom it will be self-sacrifice for 
you to meet and a knowledve there are such 
things; you see I don’t know your * family 
matters,’ as you have said. If I could meet 

with you, whatever it is, Rill, lam ready; | 
am glad! If you will give me the right to 


face life with you and for you—won't you an- 
swer me now, Rill, and say that I may 

He leaned toward her, and spoke rapidly 
and low; all his best impulses were in the 
words and shaped them; he looked at her 
earnestly, with eyes that might easily win a 
woman; when he had spoken he waited 
gravely for her answer She made a slight 
movement from him as she sat; he laid his hand 
upon the arm of her chair, and stopped it from 


turning. “ Do not do that,” he said, ** people 
will see; tell me quietly what you can tell 
me; do not speak hastily; | can be patient 


He ieaned back in his own chair, but did not 
take his look away from her. 

Rill lifted her eyes. ** You mean to be very 
generous, and I thank you,” she said. ‘ But 
it is utterly impossible. I think, if you are 
kind, you will let me be by myself. It is all 
you can do, and people will see, as you said.’ 

* But you do not see, yourself. Must I say? 
It is not the argument [| wish to urge; but it 
has force; and we must think of it. You say 
Miss Bonable does not know.” 

“J said she did not know. She does, by this 
time.” 

* Everything?” 

“She can guess everything. 
to tell her.” 

Dr. Harriman paused for an instant, with- 
out reply, from sheer surprise. The absolute 
singleness of purpose, failing to see that any 
supposition aside from itself was possible, dis- 
mayed him. Then he said—forced to make 
sugyestion to such inapprehensive sincerity 

* May she not stop short in her guessing? 
May she not be full now of a trouble which 
only thinks of you immediately, and of what 
she fancies may have concerned you? Will 
she guess what you have kept back? May 
notall Wewachet be guessing, by this time—or 
soon —and guessing wron:?” 

Rill remembered the words she had written, 
and how she had stinted them. What should 
Miss Bonable suppose? She might know 
nothing about Montreal, except—what flashed 
upon her own mind now. Indignant color 
swept up into her face. She was indignant 
with herself, that she could guess. “ | cannot 
help it,” she said, coldly, while her cheeks 
and temples burned. 

“T would not urge it,’ Dr. Harriman re- 
peated; “but [think of it for you. It urges 
me. Because the one thing | can do—best—to 
serve and protect you, is the one thing of all 
the world that I desire—must that go against 
me? [I want you to belong to me, Rill; in all 
circumstances, forever; for the better or the 
worse. I will make everything better, if I 
can. Let it begin now; give me the power, 
and let your errand be mine. Let me help 
you through it, whatever it is; then I will 
take you, my wife, to my sister, my mother. 
They will be your mother and sister; it will 
be for you as it should be. They will love 
you; they are good women, and you will love 
them.” 

The color still burned, and even deeper; the 
eyes glowed; the eyelids trembled; but she 
lifted them, and forced herself to look steadily 
athim. ‘ You mean that [ should make true 
the thing they may think of me, for fear of 
the thinking?” she asked, with a pure scorn, 
not of him, but of the thing, and the fear. 
“No, Dr. Harriman; do not say any more 
about it. Please, will you go away now ?” 
She kept her careful manner, for the outside, 
her bravery for the truth-speaking; but she 
was trembling, he could see, beneath the com- 
posure; under the unswerving lids the tears 
were shining. He remembered what was due, 
and needful; he bowed, as at a casual conver- 
sation ended, and withdrew to his own seat. 
Not by any means as giving all up, and leav- 
ing her to her own mistake and its complica- 
tions; but thinking what he could possibly do 
for her in the meanwhile that she would not 
let him do all he might. He took no refusal, 
yet, for himself; he understood the fair pride 
with which she repudiated the expedient. 

sy and by he came and stood quietly at the 
back of her chair. She had faced full toward 
the window, and was sitting motionless, look- 
ing forth upon the white banks and the ice- 
margin, and the still, strong current of the 
river. 

“Miss Raye,” he said; and she half turned 
toward him. ‘Can you think of anything 
that I can do for your comfort, or your cer- 
tainty in any way?” 

“T can think of one thing,” she answered 
him with the most direct simplicity: “ You 
can go back to Wewachet; then they will see 
that there is nothing to think about.” She 
ordered him as she had ordered him about the 
drawing of her tooth; from the necessity of 
the case. “ You know it ought to be done,” 
was what she had told him; and this unhesi- 
tant plain speaking put the same conclusive- 
ness to him to-day. 

“T did it, that was all,” had been his own 
word to Miss Haven. It was all he could 
afterward have said of this. But there were 
other things to think of first. ‘Where do 
you go in Montreal?” he asked her. “It will 

late, you know.” 

“To some hotel, at first,” she supposed. The 
conductor would tell her. She would ask him 
to see her safe. 

“ You had better send a telegram. I will do 
it for you, from Concord. I will leave the 
train there, and go back to Boston.” He knew 
better than to add in words, ‘I will do what- 
ever you choose and command; I purely de- 
sire to serve you.’ But he meant that other- 
wise than in mere words she should discern it. 

““ What hotel is there?” she asked him, with 
ingenuous ignorance. There was the St. 
James, he told her. Then site wrote a couple 
of lines upon a slip of paper, and handed to 
him, with it a dollar bankbill from her porte- 
monnaie, “ Will that do?” she said. 


I did not need 
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“It will more than do.’ And he gave her 

carefully back tWo silver quarters 
la ery pratelul to 4 1, Dr. Harriman. 
And e held out her hand t ! Good 

‘ 

* | shal not say good ve to you I sha 
never bid you good-bye, Miss Raye.” But he 
lett lie and when the train slowed Into the 
Concord station he picke | ip tis Valise, threw 


his coat over his arm, and walked away 
among the crowd that swarmed back and 
forth along the platforms 

The telegram he sent, however, was not 


’ 
Rill’s atall. It ran this way: 
“ Have warm room ready, and carriage at 


station, to meet Miss Raye, of Boston, who 
will arrive by evening train Show every care 
and attention till friends join her To this 


despatch he appended with cool audacity the 
name and address, “ Elizabeth Putnam Haven, 
ot Boston,” 

“They know all the old names, those hotel 
fellows,’ he said to himself. 

He had three hours waiting in Concord; 
then he took an afternoon train back to Boston, 
where he caught the 5.30 to Wewachet. At 
seven o'clock he called on Connie Norris, She 
made to him the same interrogative announce- 
ment that half the people he had seen on his 
way home had done. “ Why! you went off 
this morning, I thought,” to which he made 
the sume sort of answer. “I went to town; I 
met with a detention; | am back again. | 
may not go till next week. Are you sorry? 
Am I the bad penny ?” etc, 

Of course, Connie was delighted. ‘“ Now 
we shall keep you till after the first sociable,” 
shesauid. ‘And it’s the benev’, to-night, with 
charades. Won't you come over with me?” 

‘1 shall be happy to vo over with you, cer- 
tainly; but I can scarcely stay for the cha- 
rades. | have something to do—a person to 
see on business.”’ 

‘I wish there weren't any business in the 
world!” quoth Connie. © Only buzziness.”’ 

‘Business may have somewhat to do with 
the buzziness,” was the doctor's answer. 

She paraded him in, making air and flutter 
about the door of the hall as they entered, 
Some heads were turned, and some talk was 
stopped. Mrs. Porbeagle’s voice went on, in a 
sort of soprano lead, as the chorus softened, 
“Old Village was pretty lively, I should think, 
this morning,” she had been saying to her in- 
evitable group. “ First, Rill Raye off with a 
trunk, at seven o'clock, for nobody knows 
where; then, Dr. Harriman off with a valise, 
at 7.50, for Canada; then Aunt Bonable as 
mum as a toad and as fidgety inside as a yvrass- 
hopper, on the 10,25, sitting with her back to 
everybody, on the front edge of the front seat 
of the front car, with her nose run out at the 
engine to poke it along faster, and scowling at 
every stop. And she hasn’t come back yet. 
Well! I don’t know anything, and I don't 
mean to say anything; but it looks kind o’ 
queer and newsy, and to-be-continued, don't 
it? [never believed much in that other busi- 
ness. The other aunt tried for that, but she 
didn't make it out, it seems; he hasn't been 
seen in Wewachet this two-months; and Miss 
Amiable was always dead set agaist the tooth- 
puller. Well, he’s gone, now, anyway; and 
she’s gone; and she couldn't have caught up 


etc., 


with her to see her off—that is, if she needed 
to start when she did.” Perhaps the tangle 


of her own unmanageable personal pronouns 
brought her up; or perhaps it was that in the 
midst of their eager and irrelevant prancing 
the partial hush fell suddenly upon the room. 

“There he is, this minute!” said young Mrs, 
Sphyrna Hammerhead, touching Mrs. Por- 
beagle on the elbow. 

“Who? Why !—Dr. Harriman ?—It isn’t!’ — 
she ejaculated, brokenly, with gasps of aston- 
ishment, as the gentleman walked up the 
room and approached her. “ Really, Dr. 
Harriman, you're like a ghost! We all thought 
you were in Canada! Couldn't get away from 
the ‘benevolent,’ could you?” she asked, 
gleaming upon him with her white, large 
teeth. 

“T suppose not, even if I were in Canada,” 
Dr. Harriman responded. ‘We have the 
poor always with us; so, I fancy, we shall 
always have the benevolent! No; I did not go 
to-day. I was prevented.” 

Even that did not quite checkmate her, “I 
wonder what it actually all does mean!” she 
exclaimed, sotto voce, to Sphyrna Hammer- 
head, as he passed on, 

He stayed for fifteen minutes in the rooms; 
drank a cup of coffee; then when the cha- 
rades were going to begin, he disappeared ; took 
the 7.50 train for town, and rendered himself 
at Mrs. Rextell’s house in Mount Vernon 
street, where he asked to see Miss Haven, and 
told her all the story. 

““T used your name,” he said; 
of it, to be impressive. 
goto her. If nothing else can be done, I will 
write to my mother and sister in Ottawa. 
They will go down. It is only a three hours’ 
run,” 

“Mrs. Rextell and her daughter will go to- 
morrow. We only needed the address, and the 
certainty of her stopping in Montreal.” 

His errand was accomplished; he got up to 
go; Miss Haven accompanied him to the door. 
“You have done most wisely, most gene- 
rously, Dr. Harriman. Your sleep should be 
sweet to-night,” she said, upon the threshold, 
giving him her hand with warmth. He only 
pressed it, smiled a little curiously, and with 
bowed leave-taking, went away. 

It may not be invariably after our most 
generous deeds, however, that sleep comes 
most easily, or is most sweet. 

As the day wore on, and the steady rush of 
the train bore Rill further from home toward 
the strange, cold north, she had time to realize 
the irrevocableness of what she had done. 
She would not change it, if she could; but 
she perceived its gravity more clearly; and it 
needed all her brave determination to keep up 
against a growing sense of loneliness, and a 
vague stir of apprehension. Up through the 
wintry stillness of the hills, across the ice- 
bound rivers, springing or skirting valley- 
depths where farming villages lay quiet as 


“the whole 
Now somebody must 


ittle cemeteries with their white-roofed barns 
und dwelling s, and idle m Vheels dripped 
wit! rreal tlactites nto the edges of large 
t tuwnhs, through dredu! tations ere i 
s patuse, tle scattered way larers alighted 
and embarked—she watched the shilling 
scenes, and measured both outward distances 
and the quick, strange experience of the 
hi irs Spuce add tine con fused her. Wher 


, 


was yesterday 
\: far as St. Albans she had the undisturbed 


monotony of travel The early dusk had 
long fallen, and with the shadows loomed 
misgiving of the night arrival—anxiety about 
being met and cared for. She could but be 
thankful for the friendliness that had made 


probable provision for all this; and she con- 


yratulated herself that there would be no 
trouble of any intermediate move. She sat 
back inher chair, determined to take such 


comfort as she could, and one thing at a time; 
to turn from all disquieting thought of that 
which was done with, or might be to come. 
Suddenly, the porter, who had been very civil 
all the way, came and laid hand upon her bag 
and wrap. “ We stop here; this car goes no 
farther,” he told her; “I will see you to your 
place on the other train.” Without time for 
question she had to follow him, half blindly, 
through a dimly-lighted space from crowded 
track to track, into a very ordinary and ill- 
contrasting car indeed, It was half full, and 
filling up, with men; whatever might be the 
reason or occasion, they seemed all of one 
stamp—a common and disorderly set; a great 


jabbering of Canadian patois was growing 
clamorous around her; and as she took the 


seat offered her, she shrank with sudden dis- 
may at perceiving that there was actually no 
other feminine occupant of the whole car- 
riage. “Oh, what shall I do?” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily, to her escort. “ You will be 
quite safe,” was the answer. “Itis all right, 
J expect IT may run down on this train myself, 
Pll look out for you at the door of the car 
when we arrive.’ With that, he left her. 
Whether this was a sudden determination, in- 
duced by a promise to Dr. Harriman which 
that gentleman had made well worth while, 
or to what peculiar railway arrangements all 
these strange circumstances were due, I will 
not undertake to say, and Cyrilla did not con- 
jecture 

It seemed a great while before the train 
started; something was evidently out of the 
usual course; when they did move, the boister- 
ous passengers settled into their seats, and she 
breathed for a time more quietly. She was 
just reassuring herself in a comparative confi- 
dence, when all at once a crash just behind 
her startled her half way to her feet, Splin- 
tered glass and drops of coal oil fell around 
her; over there, two seats off, the conductor 
and a passenger were in an angry tussle; every 
man inthe car was up, and hurrying to the 
point of excitement; all but one old, gray- 
haired Frenchman, far down toward the front. 
* Oh, let me pass!” cried Cyrilla, to those im- 
mediately obstructing her; and made her way 
forward to a place behind the one quiet person, 

The hours wore on in keen endurance; it 
was very late. The train was overdue, and 
they had lost some time earlier, beside the 
long delay at St. Albans; bells were clanging 
for eleven o'clock when they steamed into the 
murky station-house at Montreal. Happily, 
and unexpectedly, the porter kept his word ; 
she drew a great breath of thankfulness as his 
hand reached up to help her at the car-steps. 
He went with her through the trainhouse; 
found the badged driver from the St. James; 
stayed by her through the scramble of the 
formal, hurried passing of inspection, Then, 
a moment more, and she was out in the brave, 
moonlighted air, in an open sledge heaped 
well with furry robes. 


A large, square, corner room, with three 
great windows and a blazing fire awaited 


her; ready service was offered her; a tray, 
with supper, was brought. She ate and drank 
as in some queer phase of a dream, and went 
to bed. 

Early after breakfast the next morning, she 
asked for a carriage to be called. 

“ Maison de la Sainte Espérance— Larmes 
des Anges street,” she said to the driver, who 
looked down from his box with an odd 
expression of not surely understanding. 
‘ Larmes des Anges street!"’ repeated with au- 
thority the hall servant who had obsequiously 
attended Cyrilla to the carriage door. He had 
quenched the hackman, but he turned him- 
self to casta curious glance after the depart- 
ing equipage, as he went up the broad steps; 
and walked straight into the hotel office. 

Narrow, steeply sloping, roughly-paved 
streets; crooked turns; the fair, open squares 
left far behind; mere rims of sidewalk; old, 
old houses of all irregular heights and shapes; 
crowded sheds, and bits of squalid yard-room ; 
dirty children, swarming and staring ; women’s 
heads, with flapping, ‘broad-frilled caps, thrust 
forward from doorways, where show was 
made, with stumps of brooms, to sweep off 
entrances; pails of darksome water thrown 
out here and there for final service in rinsing 
down the brick-walks to the gutters; every- 
thing gave evidence to Cyrilla that she was 
coming down among the dregs of life over 
which bright cities build themselves and are 
gay. A quieter turn, at last, into a kind of 
court, where astinted plot, fenced in, held a 
few scant trees in the midst; a high-recessed 
doorway, to which a narrow flight of steps led 
up; muslin half-blinds at the windows; atin 
plate, neatly painted,”’ “ Maison de la Sainte 
Espéran ” Taig 

Cyrilla’s heart beat as she rang the bell; a 
portress, in lay-sister’s garb, answered it; Cy- 
rilla asked for Mere Marthe. The Mother was 
ill. For Seur Veronique; Seur Veronique was 
in retreat. 

“Oh, but IT must see some 
cried, persistent. ‘“‘I was sent for; it 
gent. I havea friend here, ill; 
name is—Raye.” 

* O-h, it is, then, 


one!” Cyrilla 
is ur- 
she is—her 


the poor penitent’ she 
died, three weeks ago. But I will tell the 
Mother. Enter, mademoiselle; rest here. She 
showed the young girl into a bare, little 
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room: a wooden table, and four wooden 


chairs; some prints of the Virgin, and a saint 


or two, upon the walls; a yellow cat lying 
on a window-ledge, blinking great golden 


Presently, aSister appeared at the doorway. 


Come,” she said, and laid her fingers on her 
lips, as Rill approached, “One does not 
speak in the corridors,” she said, softly ; then 


turned and led the way. Several houses had 
been thrown into one establishment: there 
were dark passages, steps up and down; one 
long flight, anda long, narrow gallery, with 
closed doors on each side; then an end 
with a pleasant window looking over open 
andthe sun shiningin. An elderly 
woman, in the gray gown, with knotted girdle, 
the white linen cap and bands, and a large 
rosary at her side, sat in a plain wooden arm- 


room 


Spaces, 


chair, made more comfortable at the back 
with a folded gray blanket. 
“Approach, my child. It is that I have 


rheumatism. Seat yourself, here.’ And she 
motioned to a chair placed beside her, 

Cyrilla came near with a courteous move. 
ment of salutation. But she delayed nothing 
for any possible peculiar etiquette of the 
place, or any strangeness of the circumstances, 
She went straight to her errand. 

“JT am here,’ she said, ‘to make inquiry 
about some one—Mrs. Raye—who has been ill 
here.” 

“Tt was not the name she called herself 
when she first arrived. But that matters not. 
We found it, afterwards, among some things. 
She died; she was penitent; she received the 
consolation of the church; she expected some 
one.” 

“She expected me.”’ 

“Tf not. the little box was to be sent. I 
have guarded it.” Mother Marthe laid her 
finver upon a small bell beside her, on the 
table. Rill reached forward Ler own hand. 

“If you please—wait! Of what did she 
repent?” 

* My child, it was of all her life!” 

Rill grew paler and paler. ‘* What was all 
her life?”’ she demanded, “IT must know.” 

* Poor little one! but it is that which you 
cannot know. Indeed, it was the life of the 
blessed Saint Mary Magdalene, before she 
came to the Christ!” 

** My mother!” 

The brief sentences before had been in 
French, These two words broke forth in 
Rill’s own tongue. She covered her face. The 


good Mother leaned toward her, and laid a 
kind hand on her head. She spoke to her 


with gentle, religious words. “It is absolved. 
We pray for her. Solace yourself. The Holy 
Magdalene takes part with her. They are to- 
gether at the feet of Christ.” 

“T never knew it all these years! 
wickedness.” 

“It was God's will. You were not 
to know; you have been kept safe.” 

‘Safe!—And why have I been ‘meant to 
know ‘—too late!” Her words were bitter. 

“That also is God's will. It is for cause of 
some other thing in your life, perhaps, that 
you do not know yet, even. Nothing is too 
late.’ The Mother touched her bell. The 
Sister who had led Rill hither, entered. 

* The little box,” said Mother Marthe. 

It was a shabby, old-fashioned thing, of 
pasteboard and painted velvet. Inside were a 
few trinkets; a chain of coral, a mosaic pin, 
with—the pity !—a white lily for design; a 
wedding ring; acreased, worn paper folded 
into a small square, the name “ Rill’ written 
upon it in ink faded to a rusty faintness. Cy- 
rilla opened it, as one forced. It held a round, 
soft, yellow lock of a child’s hair. She had 
kept that, all through! The ring was marked 
inside—** M. R. to KE. B.” There was a date 
of twenty years before. Cyrilla laid all back, 
silently. There was no doubt, now. She 
stood up, with the queer little box in her 
hand. “I must go,” she said. ‘“ There is 
nothing todo here. I must get—back.”’ She 
could not say “home.” “TI must find out 
where home is to be,” she thought, vaguely. 

“T ought to thank you,” she roused to say. 
“ T owe you very much, I will write to you. 
I will send something for your House of 
Hope. Good-bye!” 

The Mother looked at her wistfully ; mur- 
mured some invocation of blessing, but per- 
ceived no more that she could do; and Rill, 
moving mechanically, followed the silent 
Sister who waited to lead her out. She got to 
the street again, as one walking with dull ef- 
fort in a dream; re-entered the carriage, and 
was driven back to the St. James. 

She found her way in, and up to her room, 
alone; no obsequious attention met her; but 
presently a clerk came to her door, and asked 
her when she expected the friends who were 
to arrive, and what rooms they would require. 

“T expect no friends.” 

The two looked at each 
surprise. 

“TT shall 
Joston.”’ 

The man bowed slightly, and went away. 
In a momenta maid came and asked her, 
with scant deference, if she would mind hav- 
ing her trunk taken down to another room, 
since she was to leave directly. This would 
be wanted, if she pleased. She was put into 
a dim little, one-windowed place, opening 
upon the court. She went to the dining-room 
at the lunch hour, and tried to eat, for she felt 
faint and ill. Then she had to wait two hours 
and a half alone, in the dim little room. 

At half-past four she was at the station 
She put herself on board the train, and found 
her number in the sleeping-car. She begged 
the porter to make up her berth as soon as 
possible; but forsome time longer the seats 
were needed, and it was eight o'clock before 
she could lie down to rest. A thick, soft snow 
had been falling for two hours, but she did 
not know of that. 

Meanwhile, another Boston telegram had 
been received at the St. James, and the spa- 
cious, cheerful corner room, and one adjoin- 
ing, en suite, were being prepared in reserve 
for Mrs. and Miss Rextell, to arrive to-night. 

(Continued in next JOURNAL) 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS 
Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and Ameri- 
can Notes 
Pickwick Papers 
Martin Chuzzlewit 
Dombey and Son 
Little Dorrit 
Bleak House 
David Copperfield 
Nicholas Nickleby 
Our Mutual Friend 
Christmas Books, 
Uncommercial Traveler, and Additional 
Christmas Stories 
Edwin Drood, Sketches, and Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock 
Old Curiosity Shop, and Hard Times 
Child’s History of England 
BY GEORGE ELIOT 
Adam Bede 


Romola 
Middlemarch 
Mill on the Floss 
Daniel Deronda 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Bride of Lammermoor 





The Abbot 

The Antiquary 

Rob Roy 

Redgauntlet 

Waverley 

The Monastery 

Ivanhoe 

Guy Mannering 

The Lady of the Lake 

The Pirate and Mar- 
mion 

Stories from French History 





Holidays at the Grange By Emily Mayar Higgins 
Paradise Lost By John Milton 
Mary and Florence By Ann Fraser Tytler 
Mary and Florence at Sixteen “ 
Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby 

By Thomas Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxford as 
Romance of the Revolution By Oliver b. Bunce 
American Family Robinson = By D. W. Belisle 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Robinson Crusoe By Daniel De Fox 
Arabian Nights Entertainments 
Scottish Chiefs sy Jane Porter 
Thaddeus of Warsaw 2 
John Halifax, Gentleman By Miss D. M. Mulock 
The Last of the Mohicans 


By James Fenimore Cooper | 


Children’s Bible Stories By Mrs. Gilespie Smyth 
Queens of American Society By Mrs. Ellet 
Pique, A Tale of the English Aristocracy 





lie Le Al ial al el a alla La ele el Al a id ad 


HISTORICAL 
Macaulay’s History of England Vol. I 
“ ““ “c “s “ II 
““ “ “ “ III 
‘ “ ‘ “ “ LV 
“ ‘6 ‘“ ‘6 ‘6 V 


Child’s History of Rome (3 Vols.) :— 


Seven Kings of the Seven Hills By C. A. Laing 

Heroes of the Seven Hills “ 

Conquests of the Seven Hills “ 
Remarkable Events in the World’s 

History By L. H. Young 


Memorable Scenes in French History 
By Samuel M. Schmucker 


History—Stories from By Agnes Strickland 


English History—Tales from - 
Ancient History—True Stories from “ 
Modern History—True Stories from “ 


Camp Fires of Napoleon = By Henry C. Watson 
Henry VIII and His Six Wives—Life of 

By Henry William Herbert 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns By Mrs. Jameson 
Frederick the Great and His Court 

By Louisa Muhlbach 

The Daughter of an Empress “i 
Queen Hortense “ 


East Lynne; or, The Earl’s Daughter 

sy Mrs. Henry Wood 
Crumbs Swept Up sy T. De Witt Talmage 
Christmas Stories Selections from the Best Writers 


Jane Eyre By Charlotte Bronté 
Lucile By Owen Meredith 
Fairy Tales By Hans Christien Andersen 
Gentianella sy Mrs. Randolph 


Under the Holly; 
Hopeton House 
Lenny, The Orphan 

A Million Too Much, A Temperance 
Tale By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright 
The Two Bequests; or, Heavenward 
Led 3y Jane R. Sommers 
Gavroche, The Gamin of Paris By Victor Hugo 
Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow 
sy Mrs. M. C. Despard 
The Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 
By Holme Lee 


By Charles Reade 


or, Christmas at 
sy Mrs. M. Hosmer 


‘ 


Griffith Gaunt 
Silence of Dean Maitland 
Reproach of Annersley . 
Twice Told Tales 
Willy Reilly 
Ingoldsby Legends 
The Silver Lining 
By Rt. Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D.D., LL.D. 
Cook’s Voyages Around the World 
Eminent Women 
World’s Famous Women “ 


By Maxwell Gray 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


sy William Carleton 


sy Barham 


sy James Parton 


“STANDARD BOOKS FOR ALL TASTES 


Postpaid for Two Subscribers 


E submit to our subscribers the following list of books which have been carefully selected from 
several lines we have handled for a number of years. 
price of non-copyright, cloth-bound “twelve-mo” books has, in the last year, been advanced 

at least fifty per cent, our subscribers and customers can still secure them at the same rate as formerly, 

and which was considered very low even when low prices prevailed. 
an unusual effort to disseminate good, healthy literature, and special arrangements with a number of publishers permit of the 
continuance of the former offer without any pecuniary loss to ourselves, 
The books we offer are handsomely bound in strong, cloth covers, with black and gold stamps, 
This is a splendid opportunity to secure a first-class library, and for very little money. 


While, as is pretty generally known, the 


We are ready and willing to make 


Any book in the list following will be sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of Two Yearly Subscribers, at $1.00 each. 


Price, 45 cents each (35 cents for the book and 10 cents additional for postage). Size 74 x5 inches. 
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By R. D. Blackmore 
By Sewall 


Lorna Doone 
Black Beauty 
Self Help By Samuel Smiles 
Vicar of Wakefield By Oliver Goldsmith 
Poems of Tennyson and Wadsworth 

Poems of Hemans and Browning 

The King’s Daughters By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson 
Stanley’s Adventures in Africa By Headley 


The Alhambra By Washington Irving 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York “ 
Sketch-Book “ 
The Three Guardsmen By Alexander Dumas 
Twenty Years After ss 
A Daughter of Heth By William Black 
Madcap Violet 4 
Macleod of Dare “ 
Charles O’Malley By Charles Lever 
Harry Lorrequer “ 
Handy Andy By Samuel Lover 


Rory O’More “ 
fEsop’s Fables (50 illustrations) 


BY JULES VERNE 
From the Earth to the 
Moon 
Underground City 
Desert of Ice 
At the North Pole 
Texar’s Revenge 
Michael Strogoff 
Five Weeks ina 
Balloon 
Wreck of The Chancellor 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
BY T. S. ARTHUR 
Three Years ina Man Trap 
Cast Adrift 
Danger 
Women to the Rescue 
Saved as by Fire 
Grappling with the Monster 
The True Path 
Friends and Neighbors 
Words of Cheer 
The Wedding Guest 
Our Homes 
The Mother’s Rule 
Bar-Rooms at Brantly 
Orange Blossoms 
BY BULWER 
Last Days of Pompeii 
Ernest Maltravers 
Alice, (A sequel to Ernest 
Maltravers) 
The Coming Race 
Eugene Aram 
A Strange Story 
Zanoni 
Kenelm Chillingly 
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Four Supers GIFT Books 
Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE 


Kither of these first th } J ra , PP if a (tui 
5 Yearly Subs ib sats eu / Nis hse hersand 
) cents additional Price Postage and packing, 45 


cents extra, whet 


THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY 


rseniasa Premium o purchased 


A COMPLETE PICTORIAL SUMMARY OF BIBLICAL NARRA- 

TIVI FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION ONE 
HUNDRED FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 

Doré here exhibits the rarest 

fruits of his zg Phe illustra 

tie how evidence ol profound 

ind yp tuking research, which 

p them with the character 

ind spiritof the age they repre 

sen Phe building temples 

palaces, etc., have been repro 

duced from study of the archi 

tectural remains of the East, and 

all that relates to the character, 

habits, dress and o Cuypaition of 

the diflerent peoples has been ex 

ecuted with historical accuracy 


The explanations accompanying 


each illustration are simply ae 


counts, in easy narrative style, 


The 





of the incidents portrayed, 


Size, 9% x 12 inches work is non-sectarian 





MILTON'S PARADISE LOST 


FIFTY SUPERL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 


“ Paradise Lost’ is one of those 
classics in Which men learn their 
mother 


ina beauty of diction, a 


tongue while drinking 
wealth 
of ideality; in fact, a thorough 
knowledge of this grand work is 
an indispensable part of an En 
glish education. In this volume 
the splendors and subtleties of 
Milton’s immortal work are inter 
preted by the 


Gustave Doré, 


master-hand of 
the greatest artist 
of modern § times Distinctive 
splendor is added to the Blind 
Bard's masterpiece by the same 
that 
* Doré 


grand, artistic imayination 
gave birth to the famous 
Bible Gallery.” 
assisted genius as in this volume. 





Karely has genius 


Size, 9% by 12 inches 





DANTE’S INFERNO 


SEVENTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 


Inferno’ 
prominent position in the history 
of the world’s literature. 


* Dante’s occupies a 
Its uni- 
versal fume and splendor has the 
indorsement of the most exacting 
critical taste of the most 
of all 

Classical masterpiece in 
with illustra 
forms a stupendous 


eminent 


men of letters countries. 
Dante's 
connection Doré’s 
tions, 


and 


most 
amazing combination of ar- 
tistic inspiration and poetical per 
The of 
illustrations is acknowledged a 


fection. creator those 


genius worthy to lend lustre to 
the genius of the famous poct. 
Price, $1.50. Postage and 





packing, 45 cents extra. 


Size, 934 x 12 inches. 





THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


FORTY-ONE FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 


Given asa Premium for a Club of 8 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each ; or, for 6 Subscribers and 50 cents additional ; or, for 4 Sub- 
scribers and $1.00 additional. Postage and packing, GO cents 


extra. Price, $2.55, including postage (60 cents). 


In this work the pencil of 
the artist has interpreted 
with wonderful skill the 
funciful creations of the 
poet: the shooting of the i 
albatross (the incident on 
which the story is found- 
ed); the lurid, blistering 
calm that afterward fellon 











the sea ; the lonely Mariner fy 
amid the corpses of his # | 
mates; the serpents of the i 
deep; the coming of the 
storm, and the final de- 

liverance of the Mariner. 

The poem is inseparable 

from the illustrations; to- a 


—_-— 


gether, they make a vol- 


i 
po 
= | 





et ', 
ume that is a grand in- Hi*; USTA E Dore 
structor as well as an : 
ornament to any home. Size, 11x 14% inches. 





EDITION DE LUXE 


We can supply either of the four 
books described above, in a most ele- 
gant binding for presentation books. 
They are bound in Half White Vellum, 
with side and back elaborately stamped 
in gold; gold edges. As an elegant 
present in the line of books, nothing 
superior could be produced. 

This edition we will supply as fol- 
lows: 

Fither the “Bible Gallery.” “ Para- 
dise Lost” or ‘‘ Dunte’s Inferno,” for 7 
Yearly Subseribers ; or, for $2.50 cash. 
** Ancient Mariner,” for 10 Yearly Sub- 
Postage extra. 


dastive Dore 





scribers; or, for $3.25, cash. see offers above. 


say- ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICE 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 
Bells Series. 


The Ivory Surface 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium fs a Club of Yearly Subscribers 
#3 each; or, for Subscribers and 25 cents additional 
Price > cents each postpaid, 


Every one of these elegant 
books i The 
covers are in Ivory surface, il 


a work of art 


luminated in outline,in gold 
gold edges, white 
um back, Printed 
tinted paper. 

rhe ill 
be surpa 


and colors 
vell on 
istrations could 
ssed for and 
They are by AlI- 
DP PREDERICKS, GRANVILLE 
is, FrepericB 
Hl. Garnett, F. 38 
and Harry FENN, 
Theseries consists of 


not 


beauty 


FRI 
PERKI 
EpMt 

CHURCH 


SCHELL, 


Nb 


nine 

| volumes, us follows 

The Bells. 
Pow 

Gems from Tennyson. ly 
Alfred Tenny 

The Beauties of Tennyson. 
By Alfred Tennyson 


sy Edgar Allan 


soon 








‘item 2 a 


Lady Clare. By Alfred Tennyson. 
From Greenland’s Tey Mountains. Hy 
The Night Before Christmas. ly 
sSingen on the Khine. ly Caroline EF 
The Deserted Village. Vy Oliver Goldsinith. 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night. By Robert Burns. 

No more beautiful, or more generally acceptable books, could be 
selected as holiday gifts. 


Bishop Heber. 
Clement C, Moore, 


Norton. 


The publisher's advertised price is $1.50. Our price, 85 cents. 
We will send any one of this ®eries, postpaid, on receipt of 85 


cents, 





WILL CARLETON’S POEMS 
Farm Ballads; Farm Legends; 
Farm Festivals; City Ballads 


Any volume sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 7 Yearly 
Subseribers at $1.00 each ; or, for 6 Subscribers and 50 cents addi 
tional; or, for 8 Subscribers and $1.00 additional, 


Price, $2.00 


each, postpaid. 
“There is in Mr. Carleton’s 
poetry a fidelity to nature that a¥ 


deserves the highest pauise. Mr. 4 : =! i 
«f -CITY- BALLADS. 


Te aa Oh 


Carleton possesses not only the 
but the 
art which exhibits his creations 
with a skill that commands our 
In the 


genius which creates, 


attention. addition to 


forcible realisin of these poems, 


4 

J 
they are characterized by a Ke 
pathos so simple in its elements 5 
as to be sure of universal sym- & 
pathy, and a humor that is fy 
always kind.”—New York & 


Times, 

Handsomely bound in Cloth ; 
ornamented in gold; profusely 
illustrated. Price, $2.00 per 
volume, postpaid. 


THE SCARLET LETTER 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


a Club of 3 








Given asa Premium for Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each ; or, Sore Subscribers and 25 cents 
additional, Postage and packing, 

12 cents extra, Price, $1.00, postpaid, 

“The Searlet Letter’? more than any 
other of Hawthorne's stories, gave him 
his great reputation as one of the world’s 
most illustrious writers. 
the literary quality of style—a grace, a 


He possessed 


charm, a perfection of language which 
no other American writer ever possessed 
in the same degree, and which placed 
him among the great musters of English 
prose. 
sound in Cloth; large, clear type. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club 
of 4 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents addi- 
tional. 








Price, $1.15, postpaid. 

These charming stories attract attention 
and commendation by their quaint delicacy 
of style, their faithful delineation of Creole 
character, and a marked originality. The 
book, as a whole, is a masterpiece of charac- 





ter-painting, and one of the most charming 
of Mr. Cable’s writings. 
Price, $1.15, postpaid. 








Given asa Premium for a Club of 3 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents additional. 
packing, 10 cents extra. 


Postage and 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


This astonishing and fascinating novel 
is one of the most remarkable books of 
the nineteenth century, It is undoubtedly 
a romance of surpassing merit and noble 
purpose, and the extraordinary effect 
which this wonderful allegory has had 
on the public, can be understood by its 
great us evinced in the enor- 
mous circulation with which it has met, 
nearly three hundred and fifty thousand 
copies having been issued. 


success 


The edition we offer is a new one from 
new plates. Bound in Cloth. 





Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
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SILK PLUSH ALBUM, No. 316 


Given as a Pre 
each ” for 
Subscribers and 25 cent 
by I press hee 


a Club of 5 Ye 
and 


s additional 


minum for arly Subscribers at 3 


Nubscribers 0 cents additional; or, 


Price, $1.65. Must be 


iver pays charges 


Size, 1 x inche Embossed Silk-Plush Oxidized Corner 
Ornament Automatic Extension Clasp. Openings for 50 photo- 
graphs Cubinet size; 24 Cartes-de-visite 

Price, $1.65. Carefully packed in boards and sent by EX press, 


charges 


to be paid by the receiver. 


This 
quite a feature. 
for us in 


Album is with us 
It is made 
large quantities 
the 
description as given 
is that of the 


early in season. The 
above 
book as gene! 
ally supplied and, as a ruls 
ve no difficulty in fill- 
At the same 


seasons of 


ing our orders. 


time ut certain 


the year the demand always 


exceeds the supply, and our 


stock runs out. On such 


occasions we substitute to 
the best of our ability. 
This 


ordered 


Album must be 
with this 
standing, 


under 
that we always 
full and 
money 


give umple value 
received, but 


cannot at all times send the book exactly as deseribed above. 


for 
we 





PLUSH ALBUM, No. 1689 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 6 Yearly Subseribers at 31.00 


each; or, for 3 Subseribers and 75 cents additional, Price, $1.75, 


Must be sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


Bound in ua very nice quality 
of Plush. 
of the artistic 
design in Embossed Plush and 
Satin Appliqué. 
Gilt interior. 
Cabinets and 16 
This particular book 


The ornamentation 





cover is an 


Colored and 


Openings for 28 
Cartes-de- 
Visite, 
willsurely bein great demand, 
und we can accept orders for 
the 
stated in the offer of Albuin, 


16. 


it only on conditions 


We hope, however, to be 


A EN) SEE ee ren oe 


able to fill all orders as re 
ceived. 

Price, $1.75, (very low). 
Must be sent by Express, 





charges to be paid by the re- 
ceiver. 





LEATHER ALBUM, No. 1914 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 


each; or, for 4 Subscribers and 50 cents additional; or, for 2 


Subscribers and $1.00 additional, Price, $2.00. Must be sent by 


Lepress, charges to be paid hy the receiver. 





This Album was manu- 
factured in Germany for 
our use, and we desire to 


recommend it as 


being 


most attractive and desir- 
able. Colored and Gilt in- 
terior. Openings for 28 


Cabinets and 16 Cartes-de- 
visite. It is bound in 
Leather ( not Leatherette ), 
and the covers are padded 
and artistically ornamented 
with a oak-leaf 
design. The central figure 


raised 


in the panel, is repoussé in 
bronze (not leather-bronzed 
buta metal appliqué figure), 
and the clasp and @ttings 
Must be sent by Express, 





are of the same metal. Price, $2.00. 


charges to be paid by the receiver. 





WATERED PLUSH ALBUM, No. 1780 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 7 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each; or, for 5 Subserib- 
ers and 50 cents addi- 
tional; or, for 3 Subscrib- 
ers and $1.00 additional. 
Price, $2.40. Must be sent 


by Erpress, charges to be 


paid by the receiver. s M . 
ee: 
This Album is covered { 
with a fine-grade of Watered ‘ 


Silk-Plush. The cover orna- 
ment and clasp are of Nickel. 
Interior is colored and orna- 
mented in Gilt. Openings 
for 28 Cabinets and 16 Cartes- 
de-visite. Price, $2.10. Sent 
only by Express, charges to 
be paid by the receiver. 


< 
° 


ie 
, 





“are 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


The “ Ladies’ Home Journal” Binder sent, postpaid, (packed in 
boards) as a Premium for 3 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each. 
Price, 55 cents, postpaid, 


A bound volume of The Ladies’ Home Journal isinvaluable. You 
can have one by using our new Self-Binding Cover which makes a 
perfect book with one or with twelve issues 
Dark-green in color with Cloth back and cor 
ners; cover stamped in gilt. We have sent out 
a very large quantity of these binders and find 
they give universal satisfaction. We use them 
altogether, here in our offices. A most desir- 
uble feature of our Binder is that its peculia! 
construction permits of any portion of its con 
tents being temporarily (or permanently) ! 
moved without the balance being disturbed. 
Each one is mailed packed in boards. 
The Binder Hooks will be mailed separately. 
Postage and packing, 35 cents extra. 





Price, 50 cents. 


S QUOTED =@?a 
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FULL-GILT FAMILY BIBLE 
Given as a Premium for a Club of 6 
"ihe and 


additional, 


Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 


each ; or, for 3 Subse ) cents additional ; or, for 2 Sub 


ribers and 75 cents Price, $2.00. Postage and 


packing, 55 cents exrtra; or, sent by Express, charges to be 
paid by the receiver, The forwarding charges are extra, whether 
the Bible is obtained as a Premium or purchased, 

We have made an arrangment with one of the leading Bible houses, 
by which we are enabled to offer our subscribers, a rare opportunity 
to secure a good family Bible at a very moderate cost, 

It is printed from the newest Bible plates made, and contains the 

id and New Testaments, Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
Chronological 
the bible; 


Index of 
Dictionary of 


Names; Coins, Measures 
and Weights of the Bible; 
History of the Books of 


the Bible; 
metre ¢ 


the Psalms in 
Marriage Certifi- 
cate and Family Register 
and other similar features, 
Illustrated with full-page 


Doré and other engray- 
ings. 

It is Full Gilt, Panelled, 
Cloth Joints and Gilt 
Edges. The type is large, 


plain and clear (six lines 
to the inch), which makes 
it asplendid book for the 
12%x 9% older people ta read. The 
Price, is $2.00. If you wish it sent by mail send 55 cents to pay the 
cost of postage (weighs, packed, nearly seven pounds). Sent by 
xpress on receipt of $2.00, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
This particular Bible is manufactured for our use, and, at the price 
we offer it, it is the cheapest Full-Gilt Quarto Bible ever sold. 


BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE, No. 151 
Given as a Premium for a Club of 22 Yearly Subseribers at $1.00 
each ; or, for Subscribers and $1.00 additional; or, for 14 Sub- 
seribers and $2.00 additional; or, for 10 Subscribers and $3.00 
Price, $5.50. 








additional, Must be sent by Express, charges to be 


paid by the receiver. 
Morocco, London Antique, raised panel sides, 
trated. 


gilt edges. ITlus- 
Printed on fine-toned and calendered paper, containing 
the Old and the New Testaments, Apocrypha, Concordance, Psalms 
in Metre, Revised Version of the New Testament, appended ; Smith’s 
Pronouncing Bi- 
ble Dictionary, 
New Hdition, 
with seven hun- 
dred illustra- 
tions; Bible An- 
alysis, illustrated 
With numerous 
Li- 
ble History ; sev- 
enty - four 
Illustrated 
Clopedia of 


engravings; 


puges 
Cy- 
the 
Bible, embracing 
Eastern Manners 
and Customs, 
Animals of the 
Bible, Plants, 
Flowers and 
Fruits of the Bi- 
ble, Wanderings 
of the Israelites, 
Idols and Idol- 
atry of the An- 
Jewish 
Worship Ex- 
plained; Coun- 
tries and Nations 


elents, 


Size, 914 x 124% inches 


of the Bible, Palestine, Canaan, or the Holy Land; City and En- 
virons of Jerusalein; Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
Missionary Journeys of St. Paul; Prophecies of the Bible 
of Names; Symbolical Language of the Scriptures; Coins of the 
Bible. Profusely illustrated with New and Original 
IIuminations. Fine Steel-Line Engravings, Colored Maps, Family 
Record and Marriage Certificate in Colors, ete. 


; Dictionary 


numerous 


This Bible is one of the finest presents you could give your Sunday- 
school teacher, or superintendent. Father or mother would appre- 
ciate it as well. 

This is a very elegant book, and we believe the price at which we 
offer it is lower than that for which a similar Bible could be else- 
Where procured. 


We havesold a great many for use as Pulpit Bibles. 
Price, $5.50. 


Must be sent by Express, charges to be paid by the 
receiver, 





A VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE 
Smith-Peloubet’s Dictionary of the Bible 


(TEACHER'S EDITION) 
Sent, postpaid, asa Premium fora Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers 


at $1.00 each; or, for 4 Subseribers and 50 cents additional, 
Price, $2.00, postpaid, 














a | 





This most valuable book comprises its 
Antiquities, 
Natural with 
the Latest Researches and References to 
the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. Overeight hundred pages with 
Eight Colored Maps and four hundred 
and forty Illustrations, 

Much of the great value of Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith’s Bible Dictionary remains 


Biography, Geography, 


History, and Literature, 





7 t 
PRE tp ASO 


Be Se. eal | 
Me P| aa 21 | 
Bends rps 
. TFN & MLA PEL veer} 72% 
ee oe - 


| Bags , 


Re Tee | 
AAD Ht STRATIONS Se 
w Ee SR eg eat “ 


in the condensation of his larger work 
into one smaller volume. 


5 a 





Great care has been taken to adapt it 
to the present wants of Sunday-school 
teachers. and no teacher could make a 
better investment for herself, her work and her class than to pur- 
Chase this book. 


Price, post paid, $2.00. 





THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
Briefly Analyzed 


A very handy little book for ible students and teachers, and one 
Which will facilitate Bible study. 


It contains, in a very small compass, 


the various hooks contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
I ry ible reader should own a copy. 
Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


pear ALL 





a comprehensive view of 
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BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHER’S BIBLES 


The Bagster Bibles have been recom 
mended most by 
Bible by the religious 


highly 
students and 


eminent 


press. Mr. Dwight L. Moody com- 
mends them, and the Rey, C. H. 
Spurgeon said: “It is just what a 


teacher wants: I 
could be better.” 


do not see how it 


The excellence of the “ Bagster” is 
apparent in the ‘Comprehensive 
Helps to Bible Study” found in the 
back part of the book. These com- 
prise matter of the valuable 
character, filling over four hundred 
Each Bible contains a full set 
The 

in 


most 


pages. 
of maps. Christian Advocate 
says: “It is the interest of Bible 
study and not of the publishers, we 
recommend the ‘ Bagster.’ ”’ 

All the nooks we offer below are bound in French Seal, divinity 
circuit, round corners, gilt edge. 


BAGSTER TEACHER'S BIBLE, No. 


(Size of book, 6x 374% 1'4 inches thick. 


8015 

Pearl type.) 

Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 3 Subseribers and 50 cents additional, 
Price, $1.50, postpaid, 

BAGSTER TEACHER'S BIBLE, No. 8215 
(Size of book, 744x5x1'4 inches thick. Nonpareil type) 
Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 10 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each ; or, for 6 Subseribers and $1.00 additional, Price, 

$3.00, postpaid, 
BAGSTER TEACHER'S BIBLE, No. 8315 

(Size of book, 84%x5%x1% inches thick. 

did book.) 


Minion type. A Splen- 


Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 11 Yearly Subseribers 
at $1.00 each ; or, for 7 Subseribers and $1.00 additional ; or, for 


5 Subseribers and $1.50 additional, Price, $3.25, postpaid, 


PATENT INDEX 


We can supply any of the above with the Patent Index, at an ad 
ditional cost of 90 cents each. 





OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


Given for 6 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each ; ov, for 4 Subscribers 

and 50 cents additional; or, for 2 Subseribers and $1.00 addi 
Send 10 cents extra for postage and packing. Price, 
$1.60, postpaid, 


tional, 


A splendid present 
for your Sunday- 


school 








teacher, 


Bound in French i 


‘ 
Seal, divinity circuit, SINC OF SOLtuDN 
round corners. Con- oft Cree wegen 





tains everything de- 
sirable for teachers, 
Pearl type, small but 
clear. Size of book 
1x 5'4 inches 

A Sunday-sehool 
Class could easily make up a club of 6 yearly subscribers, 

Nothing could be more appropriate or suit your teacher better, 

We will send one on receipt of $1.60, which includes postage and 
packing 


THE BIBLE AND ITS STORY 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 3 Yearly Subseribers at $1.00 
each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 
and packing, 15 
Price, $1.00, postpaid, 





cents additional, Postage 


cents extra, 





A work which will greatly assist 


parents, guardians and teachers in 
the religious instruction of those un- i 
der their charge, as they are thus 


enubled to place in the hands of chil- 





dren a book which will reverently 
tell the Biblical story without see 
turian bias. 

The book comprises 476 (pages 
5x 74%inches. There are 280 illustra 
tions, many of them full-page. It a, 
contains a most valuable index fur 


nishing upwards of two thousand 


analytical references to the text. 
© Price, $1.00, postpaid. 











BEN-HUR 
* A Tale of the Christ 
BY GENERAL LEW WALLACE 


Given for 5 Yearly Subseribers at $1.0) cach ; 


and 


or, for 38 Subseribers 


60 cents additional, Price, $1.25. Postage and pack- 


ing, 15 cents extra, whether purchased or secured as a Pre 





minum, 
“Ben-Hur” is one of the most 
popular books issued from the 
press for yeurs. Everybody is 


read it. It is a 
most beautiful story and should be 


reading, or has 
in the homes of Christian families 
everywhere. 

It isone of the best books which 
could be selected for a holiday or 
a birthday present. 

The demand for this 
charming romance is almost with 
paralle] 


great 
out the publishers have 
issued over two hundred thousand 
It is a 
story of the time of Christ. 
story in itself 
and the vast information it im- 
parts about the people in the Re- 
deemer’s time, and the country in which He lived, is of great value. 
Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 


copies. beautiful Oriental 
The 


fascinating, 





is most 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


OVER 100 ARTISTIC ENGRAVINGS. 


A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK 


Sent, postpaid,asa Premium for a Club of 5 Yearly Subscribers 


at $1.00 each ; or, for 4 Subscribers and 25 cents additional ; or, 


} Subscribers and 50 cents additional ; or, for 2 Subscribers 
and 75 cents additional. 


It is 


jor 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


with one 
notable exception— 
that of the Bible—that 
more copies of this work 
have been printed than 
of in exist- 
ence, transiated, as it 
been, into almost 
known language. 
It undoubtedly 
unrivaled perfect 
gem in allegory. The 
edition we offer is just 
issued, and is the finest 
we have ever seen. Size, 
94x8 inches. It is 


said, 


any book 
has 
every 
stands 
as a 


splendidly printed on 
handsome paper. The 
illustrations (many of 


them being full page) are 
works ofart by renowned 
artists. The binding 
isin English Cloth, Emblematic Designs in Gold, Silver and Black 
with Gold Edges. This edition, which surpasses in attractiveness 
of appearance and general excellence any we have ever seen, is 
advertised at retail by the publisher at $3.00. 





Our price is $1.25 
(and 25 cents extra for postage), and we consider it the cheapest 
book in our collection. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID 
Or, Three Years in the Holy City 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 each ; or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional, 
$1.25, postpaid. 





Price, 


This is a seriesof letters addressed 
to a wealthy Jew in Egypt, by his 
daughter, supposed to be sojourning 
in Jerusalem in the days of Herod, 
and relating, as if by an eye-witness, 
all wonderful inci 
dents in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
This volume written for the 
purpose of presenting, perhaps, in a 
new aspect and from a new point of 
view, the advent of the Son of Mary 
umong the people of Judea. 

There can be no charge of irrey- 
erence where 


the seenes and 


was 


none is intended, 
and where, with sacred awe and a 
deep reverence, the writer has trod 
“with his off his feet,”’ 
and with the most cautious steps, It is of much more absorbing in- 
terest than any work of fiction. 

Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD 
BY MRS. PRENTISS 
Given asa Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 


each ; or, for 3 Subscribers and 25 cents additional; or, for 2 Sub- 
seribers and 60 cents Postage and packing, 10 





shoes 





additional, 


cents extra, Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


This book, first issued in book form in 1869,'has attracted universal 
attention and richly deserves the enormous sale reached both in 
this country and in Europe. No 
one can read it without deriving 
comfort and help, and every girl 
should have a copy. Those 
familiar with the of the 
book us usually sold, will notice 
that we offer it at 


cost 


a low figure 

Bound in Cloth, stamped. Price, 

$1.00, postpaid. 
PAPER BINDLOIG 

We are particularly desirous of 

sending out a large number of 

these books, and to those who 


do not care to expend $1.00, we 


wa SSeS 


a 


will mail, on receipt of 25 cents, 
illustrated 
paper covers, 


an bound in 


The contents ure 


Copy 





the same—the binding only is 
different. The copy may also be obtained 
sending a Club of 2 Three Months’ Subseribers at 25 cents each. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A 


HAPPY LIFE 
BY HANNAH WHITALL SMITH 


Given asa Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly 


paper covered 


by 





Subscribers at $1.00 cach. Postage and 


packing, & cents eatva, Price, 70 cents, 


postpaid, 

This beautiful book is now so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to say that in its 
pages will be found a fullness and sweetness 
in the unfolding of God's Word, in its appli- 
cation to the practical and daily duties of 
Christian living, such as few writers are 
capable of presenting. 

Price, 7 cents, postpaid. 


DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES 


postpaid, as a 





Sent Premium for a 
Club of 3 Three Months’ Subscribers 
at 25 eents each, 


Price, 55 cents, 


postpaid, 

Since our offer of the first edition of 
this book, the call for it has been very 
edition includes: 
“The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
“Pax Vobiscum,” “The Changed Life,” 


large. The second 


s 


“First! A Talk With Boys,” and “ How 
to Learn How.” Bound in English 
Cloth; gilt side and back title. 





The same in an elegant Vellum bind 
ing, silver side, back and top, in a box. 
Price, 85 cents, including cost of postage and packing. 


PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED “a 
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MISS LOVISA M. ALCOTT’S FAMOUS 
BOOKS 


hither one given as a Premium fora Club of L Ye 


f 
Subscritn 


arly Subscrih 
ers at $1.00 each ; or, for ) cents additional, 


Price, $1. 


s and 
Postage and packing, 15 cents extra, cach, 


per volume, postpaid, 


— 


Rose in 


























Parents as well as children, are delighted with Miss Alcott’s beau- 
tiful stories, for her sturdy, cheerful spirit appears in every line she 
wrote, and her books are as heipful as they are entertaining. 

Little Women—You doubtless know how “ 
to be written. When Miss Alcott was very young she tried all her 
powers in an ambitious novel which made no remarkable 
sion; later, being advised to write a home story 
her sisters and herself for heroines, and made of their simple life 
this tale which, long ago, carried all hearts by storm. 

You ought to have acopy of “ Litthe Women.” 
in the house it is sure to be worn out. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl—Miss Alcott has told us about a great 
many charming girls, but Polly will always be a particular favorite. 

Little Men—A book for boys and girls which is full of hints for 
their fathers and mothers. Professorand Mrs. Bhaer’s school was a 
delightful place for young people to grow up in, and it isa delight- 
ful place to read about. 

Jo's Boys—Miss Alcott's last book, 
pearance of the March family. All who have read “ Litthe Women” 
and “ Litthe Men ”’ will be glad to meet Jo and Laurie, Demi, Dan 
and all the rest again. 

Eight Cousins—No girl can read “ Eight Cousins 
ing that she had an Uncle Alec 
the genius of a fairy godmother. 


Litthe Women” came 


impres 
for girls, she took 


If you have one 


and positively the last ap- 


” without wish 
He combines a fatherly care with 


Rose in Bloom—Under the wise guidance of 
grows strong and happy, 
beautiful young lady. 

Under the Lilaes—bBen, the principal character, runs away from 
a circus company with his dog Sancho, and finds a pleasant home 
with some nice people. 


Uncle Alec, Rose 


and in “Rose in Bloom” we find her a 


Jack and Jill—This story begins with a catastrophe, but there 
is plenty of fun before the last page is reached. 
Price, $1.25 per volume. 


Postage, 15 cents extra, 





LOVISA M. ALCOTT 
Her Life, Letters and Journals 
EDITED BY EDNAH D. CHENEY 


Given asa Premium for a Club of 
6 Yearly at $1.00 


i R IFE, —~ ETTERS each; or, for 3 Subscribers and 
» ta BO tacnssonmnon 50 additional. 


and packing, 10 cents extra, 
Price, 











Subscribers 


cents Postage 





AS 
—— 





$1.35, postpaid, 
. No woman writer in the United 
States ever had more devoted ad- 
« mirers than Miss Alcott, and prob- 
ably no woman was ever more en 
i fe vied by the host of restless girls 
¢ who long to make fame and fortune 

with their pens. 

Sa — It is a most interesting story— 




















sometimes amusing, but oftener 
Loursa M Accorr pathetic and even pitiful. This 
record of a noble, unselfish 
——— woman’s life will be read with 


wonder and cherished with reverence. 
Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE’S FAMOUS BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 


Any one book sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly 
Subscribers at $1.00each ; or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents ad- 
ditional. Price, per volume, $1.25, postpaid. 


These books are all illus- 
trated, and are handsomely 
bound in Cloth, bright colors, 
with gilt titles. Size, 434 x 6% 
inches. 

“Susan Coolidge has been 
endowed by some good fairy 
with the gift of story writing. 
Most of her books are written 
for children; but, like all 
good works of their class, 
they have an undercurrent of 
allegory which makes them 
pleasant reading for all who, 
amid the struggles and trials 
of life, preserve a green cor- 
ner in their hearts. ... They 
are sensible, vivacious, and 
full of incident to tickle the 
fancy and brighten the mind 
of young readers, and, withal, full also of wise and judicious teach- 
ings, couched beneath the simple talk and simple doings of child- 
hood.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

What Katy Did. A Story. 

What Katy Did at School. Being more about “‘ What Katy Did.” 

What Katy Did Next. 

Clover. A continuation of “What Katy Did” books. 

The New Year’s Bargain. A Christmas Story for Children. 

Mischief’s Thanksgiving, and Other Stories. 

Nine Little Goslings. 

Eyebright. 

Cross Patch. 

A Round Dozen. 

A Little Country Girl. 

Price per volume, $1.25, including cost of postage and packing. 








BY- SVSAN-COOLIOGE 














ray ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT 
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UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION 
Of Mrs. Ewing’s Stories, in Nine Volumes 


iny one of these Volumes sent, postpaid, as a Premium fora 
Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers at S100 ear h Price, 50 cents each, 
postpaid, 

Jan of the Windmill. A Story of the Plains 

Six to Sixteen. A story for Girls 

We and the World. A story for Boys 


A Great Emergency, and Other Tales 

Melchior’s Dream, Brothers of Pity, and Other Tales 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, The ind Other Tales, 
A Flatiron for a Farthing. 

Jackanapes 


Brownies, 


and Other Tales, comprising “ Jackanapes, 
Darwin's Dovecot,” and “The Story of a Short Life,’ 
Sketch of Mrs. Ewing's Life by her sister, Horatia K. F 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Kemembrances. A series of short stories 


*“ Daddy 
with a 
Gatty. 








which are supposed to be told by a nice old lady to a little girl in 
valid. 
Neither children nor their elders aya 


at 


can read too many of Mrs. Ewing's S@E\\ 

a word too Fis |B 
, Whenshe 
is at her best, and she is at her best 
very often, 


stories. She does not use 














much, ora word too little 








although she has written 
a number of tales. She 
preach, but 


does not 
better 
than sermons; they touch the heart, 


her stories are 


they enlarge the sympathy, they ex 
cite every tender and noble 
tion, they encourage 


cmo 
religious feel 
ing, and they deepen scorn for all 
that is mean and cowardly. 

All of these books are illustrated. 


























Cloth, ornamental covers, 6% x 4% 
inches, They were sold by the pub 
lishers, when first issued, at $1.00 





per volume, 


Our price, 50 cents each, sent by mail postage paid. 


QUEECHY (One Volume) 
WIDE, WIDE WORLD (One Volume) 


Hither one of these books given as a 





Premium for a Club of 4 
Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subseribers and 50 
ayy . 

Price, 


cents additional. Postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 


$1.40 each, postpaid, 


Elizabeth Wetherell, like Miss Alcott 


CCTnS 
of the 
rising 


never 
affections of the 
generations. De 


to grow out 


lighting us when we were 
children, she delights our 
children now in their day. 


With all the changes of 


custom which time 
makes, her books are as 
eagerly sought now as 


they were when literature 
for growing minds was not 
as plentiful as it now is. 
She never grows old-fash- 


ioned, and the girl of to- 
day laughs and weeps 
with the heroines of 
“Queechy” and ‘The 


Wide, Wide World” as 
did the girl of thirty years 
ago. They are both sim- 
ple, natural, true-hearted taies that appeal to the sympathies of all 
ages and at all times. 





These books were formerly published in two volumes each; we 
now offer each story complete in one volume. 
Price, $1.40 each, postpaid. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK 
Or, How to Amuse Yourself and Others 
BY LINA AND ADELIA B. BEARD 


Sent, as a Premium, to any girl who will send us a Club of 8 Yearly 
Subscribers at $1.00 each ; 
tional; 


or, 6 Subseribers and 50 cents addi- 
or, 4 Subseribers and $1.00 additional. 
packing, 20 cents extra, 


Postage and 


Price, $2.45, postpaid. 

This book is crammed with just the practical information that 
girls want about their amuseménts and work, both in and out 
of doors, through all the seasons 
of the year, profusely illustrated 
by helpful designs. It has been 


highly recommended by the 

late Miss Alcott, and Grace incl | 
Greenwood spoke of it in the IRLS 
highest possible terms. The YAN py 


games described are refined; the Book 
articles to be made are of mate- 
rials inexpensive and within easy 
reach; they are original as well 
as thoroughly practical. Ameri- 
ean girls are to be congratulated 
that such a book has been pre- 
pared for them. 

We consider it superior to any 
book of this class which has ever 
been published. Size, 74x5\% 
inches. Cloth and gilt. 474 pages, 
over 500 artistic illustrations. 

5. Postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 


Price, $2.25. 
GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON 
Given asa Premium for a Club of 
4 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents 
additional Postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cents extra. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 








This most interesting book is a 
series of short biographies of such 
eminent women as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, 
Harriet Hosmer, Margaret Fuller, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son,and others All women should~ 
read it 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, and 
gilt. 

Price, $1.50, including cost of postage and packing. 











THE PRICES 











OCTOBER, 189: 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 3 Yearly Subserih 


"s 
5 cents additional 


at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


The demand for this 
unabated, although it 
read by the whole 
civilized world during the last 
thirty-five years. 

The ** Uncle Tom's Cabin’ 
which we offer contains 


L 
book 





has been 


an in 
troduction which gives a vivid 
idea of the way in which this 
wonderful novel was written, 
and of the way in which it was 
received by famous men and 
women, 

Full of incidents, 
strongly drawn characters, and 
thrilling it cannot but 
appeal to the mind and heart 


striking 


scenes, 


of every reader. In some parts 
the tragedy is so strong and 
fierce that every word burns 





itself upon our brain. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 





RUDDER GRANGE 
BY FRANK STOCKTON 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club 


of 4 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents addi- 
tional. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Stockton has the knack 
would be a better word—of 
easiest of 


perhaps genius 
writing in the 
colloquial English without de- 
to the plane of the 
commonplace. With the 
a most delicate humor, 
irresistibly attractive. 

No one who admires the 
popular story writer 
reading this book. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


scending Vulgar or 
added charm of 


his stories become 


style of this 


most should 


Iilss 





RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subseribers 


at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This is Mr. Stockton’s latest, and will be enjoyed by his ad- 
mirers, particularly those who have already read “ Rudder Grange,” 
and who will, with renewed pleasure, 
somewhat eccentric family 
permanently domiciled. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, 


follow the wanderings of this 
Which we all thought were, at last, 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW 
BY JEROME K. JEROME 


Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers 


at $1.00 each. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


This volume, written by arising young English humorist, 
with unbounded success in England, the 
nearly one hundred thou 
sand copies. Itisacharim- 
ingly-written volume, 
abounding in shrewd re 
flections, in sparkling and 
glancing wit, in playful, 
sunny humor, and now 
and then a strain of deep 
and genuine pathos. It is 
a book to amuse and en- 
tertain everybody, and the 
statement made by the 
author in his preface, to 
the effect that ‘this book 
wouldn’t elevate a cow," 
if literally true, does not 
do it justice, It is a col- 
lection of whimsical 
papers on all sorts of sub 
jects; the most of them 
are bright and witty ; none 
of them are dull. They 
are well written and de 
cidedly well worth reading, and form a book which can be taken 
up at any time and read for an hour or two with pleasure. The 
London “ Punch” says: “‘*The Idle Thoughts,’ by Jerome, with his 
special private views, is a book all busy people should undoubtedly 
peruse,”’ 

Price, 


has met 


sale having reached 

















50 cents, postpaid. 


THE FAIR GOD 
Or, the Last of the ’Tzins 


BY GENERAL LEW WALLACE 
(Author of “ Ben-Hur’’) 





Yearly Subscribers 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 5 
; 50 cents additional. 


at $1.00 each; or, for 3 Subseribers and 
Price, $1.35, postpaid. 

This book is beyond doubt 
one of the most powerful 
historical novels ever writ 
ten. The tale of the cop 
quest of Mexico is a mar 
vel of artistic finish. The 
author gives a thoroughly 
reliable, and at the same 
time intensely interesting ac 
count of the mode of life, 
domestic, political, religious, 
and military, as also of the 
historic course of events dur- 
ing that early period of Span 
ish fiendishness of which the 
book treats. Every feature 
of Aztee civilization nece* 
sary to render his task com- 
plete, has been carefully 





studied and grandly set forth. 


Price, $1.35, including cost of postage and packing. 


QUOTED =a | 
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WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 each ; 





or, for 2 Subscrib- 
ers and 50 cents additional 
Price, Postage and 
packing, 20 cents extra, 


90 cents. 


Size 74x 5inches. Cloth, gilt 
This edition is printed on 
good opaque paper, and is es- 
pecially adapted for the use of 
students and general readers 
well-printed and 
one - volume 
The text is that of. the First 
Folio the Quartos, freed 
from the inaccuracies of early 
printing, the 


sional omissions, 


requiring a 
handy edition. 
and 


from 
and 
which have been corrected by 
comparison with the best sub- 
sequent editions. Our price 
places it within the reach of all. 

Price, #0 cents. 


and 
errors 


occa- 





Postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 


J. FENIMORE COOPER’S WORKS 
Ten Books Bound in Two Volumes 
LEATHERSTOCKING TALES 


Given as a Premium for a 
Club of 4 Yearly Subscrib- 
ers at $1.00 each ; or, for 3 
Subscribers and 





25 cents 
additional ; or, for 2 Sub- 
scribers and 50 cents addi- 
tional, Postage and 
packing, 20 cents exr- 
tra. Price, $1.45, postpaid, 
Size 84%x5h\% 


inches. 


2 Bound in Cloth, covers 
yan handsomely illuminated in 
cs mm colors; gold and silver 
4 I, stamps. 958 pages, double 
} column.  Tllustrated with 


full-page steel plates. 
Contains: “The Last of 

the Mohicans"’; ** The Deer- 

slayer”’; 

“The Pathfinder” ; 

Prairie.” 

Postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 


= 
Ig me 


“The Pioneers” ; 
“The 


15 





Price, $1.25. 


SEA TALES 
Given as a Premium fora 
Clich of 4 Yearly Subserib- 


ersat $1.00 each; or, for 3 


Subscribers and 25 cents 
additional ; or, for 2 Sub- 
seribers and 50 cents addt- 
tional, and 
packing, 20 cents extra, 


Price, 


Postage 


$1.45, postpaid, 
Size 84x54 inches, Bound 
in Cloth, covers handsomely 
illuminated in gold 
and silverstamps. 913 pages, 
Illustrated 
with full-page steel plates. 

Contains: “The Pilot’’; 
*Red Rover”; “The Sea 
Lions’’; “ TheWater-Witch”; 
‘The Two Admirals.” 


Price $1.25. 


colors ; 


double column. 


Postage and 

packing, 20 cents extra. 
This is a good opportunity 

to secure his works bound in 


for admirers of J. Fenimore Cooper, 


but two volumes. 





THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE 
(NEW AND REVISED) 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Given as a Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each ; or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents 
additional, Postage and packing, & 
cents extra. Price, $1.10, postpaid. 

In this, the most famous of Dr. Holmes’ 
books, the wit and the wisdom are as de- 
lightfully fresh to-day as when it was writ- 
ten, long ago, for the generation that is 
fust passing away. This is one of the books 
that never grow old. That these papers are 
an American classic, and one that any 
people might be proud of, is unquestioned. 
What refined and gentle humor; what wise 
and sympathetic philosophy; what tender 
and affectionate reproof of our infirmities ; 
what penetrating and instructive analysis 
of character fill these pages! 
faultlessly printed, and bound in English 





The 
Cloth. with gilt top. 
Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


book we offer is 





RAMONA 
BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 4 Subseribers and 25 cents additional; or, 
for 3 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
A famous book by a 

Everybody reads “ Ramona,” 

editions have been sold. 

This is the book that made Mrs. Jackson 
famous. Since her death it has been read 
by thousands. The story is laid in South- 
ern California. child of the 
Santa Barbara Mission, and Alessandro, a 
native Indian sheep-shearer, are the hero- 
ine and hero. 

The adventure is very thrilling, the de- 
scriptions of scenery graphic and true, 
and the moral noble and instructive. 

The book will interest all ages. Nearly 
500 pages. Cloth-bound. 

Price, $1.25, postpaid 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


famous author. 
and large 


Ramona, a 
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THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 3 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents additional. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This story by the world-famous 
author of “Little Lord Fauntle 
roy”’ is a striking illustration ot 
the author’s versatility. 

The scene of the romantic tale 
is laid in Madrid, and the princi- 
pal characters are Spaniards of 
the humbler class. Pepita—known 
among the gallants who flock 
around her—as “the pretty = 
sister of José,” is a country girl 
whose pride, willfulness, imperi- 
ous temper, and beauty, get her 
finally into sorry trouble, making 






an uncommonly interesting story. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 





LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Givenasa Premium for a Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each ; 


or, for 4 Subscribers and 50 cents additional ; or, for 3 
Subscribers and 75 cents additional. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


Price, 
Little Master Fauntleroy, an ordinary little 
American boy (but an uncommonly attractive 
one), suddenly discovers himself heir to a title 
in England. As he has been rather opposed to 
English aristocracy (owing to the teaching of 
his bosom friend, the groceryman at the corner) 
he finds it a little difficult to reconcile his sud- 
den elevation to his sensitive conscience, but 
finally sails for England contented, upon his 
mother’s assurance that it is ‘all right.’ 

The wise devotion of a widowed mother toan 
only son; the love and loyalty returned by that 
son to his devoted mother, are beautifully and 
naturally portrayed. It is a simple, sweet story, 
gracefully told, which no one can lay down 
without feeling better for having read it. If 
you have not a copy of this work, you should 
have. 





ae 
im 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 





SARA CREWE 
Or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Given asa Premium for a Club of 3 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
Postage, 


each ; or, for 2 Subseribers and 25 cents additional, 

15 cents extra. Price, $1.00, post- 

paid. 

This beautiful story bids fair to rival 
the author’s “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” in popularity —and 
another child has been added to En- 
glish fiction. The tale is filled with 
an exquisite pathos and sweetness. 
Chandler Moulton said: 
“Everybody wasin love with ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’ and I think all the 
world, and the rest of mankind, will 
be in love with ‘Sara Crewe.’ The tale 
is so tender, so wise, so human, that I 
wish every girl could read it.” 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, 


famous 


Louise 








LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, AND OTHER 
STORIES 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium fora Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 each ; or, for 3 Subseribers and 50 cents additional ; or, for 


2 Subscribers and 75 cents additional, Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


The fellowship of “ Litthe Lord Faunt- 
leroy” and ‘Sara Crewe” is now 
enlarged by a companion of the same 
order. In this story one is reminded of 
the former, in the art and feeling with 
which the girl’s character and the inci- 
dents of her life are pictured. The lov- 
able little heroine is a French girl, who, 
born and bred in a Norman chateau 
and educated among priests and rela 
tives who are devoted adherents to their 
church, is transported to New York at 
the early eleven. Her adven- 
tures there, after being placed under the 


age of 


care of a bacheloruncle, form the theme 
of the fascinating story. The other tales 
—‘* The Story of Prince Fairyfoot,” “ The 


‘Proud Little Grain of Wheat,” and 
“Behind the White Brick’’—-are, like 
the title story, full of the delightful 





humor and tenderness of feeling char- 


acteristic of Mrs. Burnett. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





THAT LASS O’LOWRIE’S 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for 
a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Sub- 


seribers and 50 cents addi- 


| “Farle clowRies. 


tional. Price, $1.00, postpaid, 
This is one of Mrs. Burnett’s 

best books. Frais Vio 0m REET 7 
Its issue ereated a sensation 


it was 
said to be the best original novel 
that had appeared in this country 
for many years. It is, beyond a 
doubt, one of the best of recent 


among book readers and 


fictions, and no one who enjoys 
the truest artistic work can afford 
to overlook it. Artistically bound 
in Cloth, gilt and colors. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
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E. P. ROE’S POPULAR BOOKS 


Any one volume sent postpaid for a Club of 5 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each ; or, for 3 Subscribers and 50 cents additional ; or, 
Sor 2 Subscribers and 75 cents additional. Price, $1.50 each, post- 

paid, 

Barriers Burned Away. 

What Can She Do? 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
Near to Nature’s Heart. 
Without a Home. 

His Sombre Rivals. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. 

An Original Belle. 

Driven Back to Eden. 

From Jest to Earnest. 

A Knight of the XIX Century. 
A Face Illumined. 

A Day of Fate. 

He Fell in Love With His Wife. 
Nature’s Serial Story. 





“ Mr. Roe is without doubt one of the most 
popular of American novelists. He is a straightforward, honest, heart 
writer, who knows what constitutes a good story ; and, given a good 
story, such as his ‘He Fell in Love With His Wife,’ he can tell it 
better than any other American writer.” 

The moral of the Roe books is always safe and elevating; the 
plots are intense and exceedingly entertaining. 

Price, $1.50 each, postpaid. 





TWO LITTLE CONFEDERATES 
BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 5 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 3 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


The two heroes of Mr. Page's 
story are brave, winning little 
fellows, full of pluck and cour- 
age, yet tender-hearted withal at 
the suffering they cannot relieve. 
They are Virginia lads who have 
been left at home with their 
mother while the men went to 
war. But the plantation is the 
scene of raids from both the gray 
and the blue-coated cavalry who 
engage in some hot skirmishes, 
and who supply a_ picturesque 
background for the adventures of 
the lads. War is in the air, and the 
boys can no more resist going gun- 
ning for deserters in the swamp 
than they can help breathing. 
The trusting, confiding natures of 
the gallant youths, and their zeal to aid the confederates lead them 
into some comical escapades, from which their sturdy manliness 
and self-reliance alone extricate them. Taken altogether the story 
is not only entertaining, but is significant in its graphic picture of 
home life in Virginia during the war. 

The book contains eight artistic, full-page illustrations. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50. 





FIVE LITTLE SOUTHERNERS 
BY MARY W. PORTER 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 each. Postage and packing, 8 cents extra, Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid, 








A bright jolly book, never 
flagging from beginning to 
end. It tells the exploits and 
experiences of five irrepress- 
ible litthe Southerners, both 
black and white, amid plan- 
tation life, where kind- 
hearted Aunt Joe ruled se- 
verely; irrepressible Arianna 
Green, the “‘Topsy’’ of the 
plantation; old Uncle Jake, 
the colored gardener, and 
Aunt Dinah—always on 
hand to help the vivacious 
little fellows through their 
difliculties—are all depicted 
witha vividness and sharp- 
ness of detail that lead one 
that they were 
drawn from real living char- 
acters. It is full of pathos and genuine goodness. 

Cloth, 221 pages, illustrated. 

Price, 75 cents, including cost of postage and packing. 











to believe 











SIX LITTLE REBELS 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS 


Sent as a Premium for a Club of 3 Yearly Subscribers at $1.06 
each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents additional. Postage and 
packing, 10 cents extra. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


This is a story of boys and girls during the first years of our 
Civil War. Five of the “little rebels,’’ the 
rich Southerner, were sent 
from Richmond to Washing- , YY fy 
ton, and placed under the , 
guardianship of a good doc- a's SI 
tor there. The sixth “little 
rebel” is a colored boy who 
accompanies the children. yd 
The characters finely Yf 
drawn—fresh and natural as 
a June morning, and a finer 
group of children would be 
hard to reproduce in any 
part of the world. Boys and 
girls could hardly have that 
great chapter in our history, 


motherless sons of a 











are 
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truthfully and interestingly 
told than it is in this unpre- 
tending little story. The fact 
is the story reads like a rec 
ord of actual life, and not a story at all. 

Cloth—gilt and silver stamps, over 400 pages, thoroughly illus- 
trated. 

Price, $1.00, including cost of postage and packing. 
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BREAKFAST AND DINNER PARTIES 


Three Months 


yt paid (reduced 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium fora Club of Sub 


scribers al 25 cents each 
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whether 


Linmnents 
housekeeper 
she desi to give a 
wedding breakfast ora 


} 


“small and early,’ it is 


invaluable. The menus 


are perfectly practica 
ble and the receipts are 
those which have been 
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successfully tried before 
ant “other dpedsl ocay they were given tothe 
th ing wees 7 agp “ re os yes 
* s ‘ ! ne at 
| 45 Arita DAN ast and Din 
a ag ties’ should be a great 








source of satisfaction to 
any woman desiring to entertain. 
Breakfast 


Luncheons and Teas 


Contents: Parties—Formal Dinners—Dinner Giving— 
A High Tea—Suppers and Receptions 
mer Entertainments—Hints on How to Arrange the Table 
Talk in Society—How to Make French Candy 
Scotch Cakes—Engzlish 
Christmas Entertainments, etc., ete. 
Price, 20 cents, postpaid (reduced) 


LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS 


A Compendium of Business and Domestic 
Law, for Popular Use 


Sum- 
How to 
English and 
Christmas Goodies— 


Pies and Puddings 





Given asa Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subseribers at $1.00 


each, Postage and packing, 12 cents extra, Price, 75 cents, 


postpard, 


This work contains condensed and concise explanations of the 
general laws, and the laws of the several States, relating to the 
rights of property, agents, 
debts, 
partnerships, 


common 





carriers, contracts, master and 


servant, and 
child, bankruptcy, wills, insurance, 


corporations, 


parent 


shipping, mortgages, 
landlord and tenant, patents, copy 
rights, trade-murks, di- 
vorce and many other subjects of in- 


marriage, 


terest to business men, farmers, ete. ; 
together with legal forms of Deeds, 
Mortgages, Contracts, Assignments, 
Power of Attorney, Acknowledg- 
ments, Builders’ Bills of 
Lading, Billsof Exchange, Affidavits, 
Certificate of Incorporation, Proxy 
to Vote, Certificate of Stock, Trans- 
fer of Stock, Form of Release, For- 
Sale Contracts, Proofs of Loss, Leases, 
Assignment of Lease, Articles of Partnership, Notice of Dissolution, 
Satisfaction Piece, Deed of Trust, Bill of Sale, Wills, ete., ete. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Contracts, 











USAGES OF THE BEST SOCIETY 
A Manual of Social Etiquette 
BY FRANCES STEVENS 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Nothing is given in this book that has not 
the sanction of observance by the best 
society. Contains 21 chapters. Introdue- 
tions and Salutations; Visiting Cards and 
Visiting; Strangers and New-comers; En- 
gagements and Weddings; Receptions and 
Débuts; Private Balls and Germans; Fancy 
Dress and Masquerade Balls and Costumes ; 
Opera and Theatre Parties; Dinner and 
Dinner Giving; Table Decorations and Eti- 
quette; Luncheons, Breakfasts and Teas; 
the Art of Entertaining; Letter Writing 
and Invitations; Musical “At-Homes’”’ and 
Garden Parties: Traveling 
Mourning Etiquette; Wedding and Birth- 
Day and Presents; New 

Important General Considerations; Brief 

This book is indispensable to all who wish 
to obtain the most enjoyment from daily intercourse with their fel- 
low beings. . Handsome Cloth binding. 

Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Manners and 





Anniversaries 


Year's-Day Receptions; 
Hints for every-day use. 





THE FIVE TALENTS OF WOMAN 
A Book for Girls and Women 


(By the Author of “How To Bre Happy, THOUGH MARRIED."’) 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for 4 Yearly 
Subseribers at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Sub- 
seribers and 50 cents additional. Price, 
$1.00. Postage and packing, 10 cents 
extra. 


No one who has read the previous books 
by this author need be told of the charm 
that is to be found in the style, or of the en- 
tertainment that is to be found inthe matter 
of this new volume. Addressed to girls and 
women, it will be, by them, especially en- 
joyed as it is entertaining and edifying in 
every page. There is not a dull chapter in 
the book. It is crowded with racy insights 
relating to character, temperament, 
quirements, costumes and fascination. 

Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 10 cents extra. 








ac- 


ALMOST ANY BOOK 
Published can be obtained of us, asa Premium, or at the lowest 
Cash Price. If our customers desire a price on any book which 
they are unable to obtain of their bookseller, they should write us 
for a quotation, or a Special Premium Offer. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


PARLOA’S LATEST AND BEST COOK- | 


BOOK 






Sent I st paid asa Premium for Three Months’ Subscribers at 
nts each. Price cents, postpaid 
— A a) SOt«iss Maria Parlon, principal 
Pa CR f the Cooking school in Bos 
J y = ton, one of our Editors, and 





an acknowledged authority on 
, 


ill matters pertaining to good 


\ living, ix the author of this 


book 
% It is considered to be her best 
4 production, and is complete in 
re | every way. 
i} money has been spared in the 
preparation of the book 





Neither time nor 





and 
housekeepers will find it con- 
tains the secret of providing 
the healthful food ina 
tasty manner and at the least 
expense. It is 


most 


bound in a 
handsome lithographed cover. 
of Miss Parloa’s other and more 


— : —_—s 
Over seventy-five thousand copies 
expensive books have been sold 

Thi issued by the publishers as an inducement to the 
publie to purchase their large sized and expensive Parloa Cook 
took 


with oneexception, ¢. ¢ 


book Wits 


Asa matter of fact, the contents of the books are the same, 
. the one we offer lacks the marketing guide. 
Our price, postpaid, 20 cents; regular price, 30 cents, 





COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS 
BY MARION HARLAND 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 2 Three Months’ Sub- 
seribers at 25 cents each, Price, 20 cents, postpaid, 

This book, “ Cookery for Beginners,” 
has always been catalogued and sold 
in Cloth We now 
have an edition in oiled Waterproof 


binding at $1.00. 
covers, containing the same number 
of pages asthe previous editions. It 
consists of plain, practical lessons for 
girls and young housekeepers of small 
means. Its directions are to be relied 
upon, and its results are invariably 
delicate, wholesome and delicious. It 
possesses the advantage of being per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of begin- 
Mothers their 
daughters a more sensible and useful 
present than this volume, 


ners, cannot give 

It is a most 

valuable addition to the home library. 
Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 








CANNING AND PRESERVING 
BY MRS. RORER 


. = — This is beyond question a most excellent 
M@ publication, and one which should be in 

the hands of every pr «tical housekeeper. 

In this attractively printed volume Mrs. 

torer discusses at length the Canning and 

/ be Preserving of Fruits and Vegetables, with 


Ni the kindred subjects of Marmalades, But- 
NING a ; ’ 
ters, Fruit Jellies and Sirups, Drying and 
5 Pickling. The recipes are clearly and 
¢ 
| 


| simply given, while an exhaustive index 
affords easy reference. It contains recipes 
for various methods for Pickling, making 
Catsups, Fruit Butters, Marmalades, ete. 
(See Premium offer below). 








WEATHER DISHES 


the author. During the hot 
weather, old housekeepers frequently be- 
come embarrassed over the arrangement of 
seasonable dishes. Mrs. Rorer, feeling this 
difficulty, has compiled this little directory 
as a helpmate to her fellow housewives. 
Like all of her books it is practical, sensible 
and thoroughly reliable. One hundred and 
four pages---paper covers. 

We will send both of these books as, a 
Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each. Postage and packing, 10 
cents extra. 

Price of either, 40 cents, postpaid. 


HOT 


By same 











HINTS TO WIFE AND MOTHER 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


This book, ably written by 
as it does, of topics of vital 
wife and mother of the pres- 
ent day 

It suggests, advises and in- 
forms the young or ignorant 
motber in a way that if read 
care fully, and conscien- 
tiously followed, may enable 
her to successfully carry her 
delicate infant over the 
period of childhood's ills 
and on to robust, adult age. 

The chapters on feeding 
and teething are alone worth 
the price of the book, and 
the advice given to the 
mother in relation to the 
eare of her own health, is 
invaluable. 

Physicians and mothers #03 Pity 
who have examined this work, so clearly and comprehensively, 
yet concisely, written pronounce it one of the very best which has 
been presented to the public in a long while. 

Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


men of wide experience, and treating, 
interest, is one of special value to the 
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8% In ordering, by mail, books or other goods, don’t forget that 
unless you send us money to insure them they go at your risk. Rates 
of mail Insurance :—5 cents insures to $5.00; 10 cents insures to $10.00; 
15 cents insures to $25.00. 

We make good the loss of any Insured package which may be lost 
in the mails, 
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WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


Given for 8 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each ; 


Price, 74 


or, for 2 Subscribers 


and 25 cents additional. cents, postpaid. (This price 


is low). 

Webster's Practical is a new work by the editors and publishers of 
Webster's Unabridged, and contains more than twice the amount of 
matter and illustrations ever before offered for the price. 600,000 
words and 1500 first- 
class illustrations in Webster's 
Practical 


nearly 






It embodies several new fea 


tures Which, for ordinary use 
render it 


pre-eminent among 


dictionaries, not exce pling 


even the Unabridged 







Pe 
iN 


The importance of supplying | yt La’ 
- 
every child with Webster's \WEBSTERS 
Practical for his very own is . C 
not generally appreciated. As CTICAL DICT h 
an educator it is worth many SPELLING PRONUNCIATION ' eer 


times its price, and a little self- 


WITH APPENDIX: AND SELLY 
denial to provide one or more 








copies in the family, will prove, 
later on in life, to have been a 
wise and 
vestment, 


most profitable in- 





We have used this 





book in very large quantities, 








and we are glad to say it is one 


‘of our most staple premiums. 


It is handsomely bound in Cloth with ornamental covers. 
paper is of good quality and the type is clear. 
cents, postpaid. 


The 
Our price is but 74 





EASE IN CONVERSATION 
BY EMMA C. HEWITT 


How To TALK WELL AND IMPROVE YouR GRAMMAR, 


We have sent out nearly ten thousand copies of this most popu- 
lar conversational guide, which we can thoroughly recommend. It 
is written inan easy,chatty style 
which differs very materially 
from the ordinary books of this 
class. Unsuspeeted errors in 
everyday English are pointed 
out. Those whose earlier edu- 
cation may have been neglected, 
will appreciate the advantage 
to be derived from a perusal of 
this collection of hints to the 
ungrammatical. 

The acquisition of 
correctness in 








Hint to the- 
Ungrannatical:— | 


ease and 
conversation is 










' placed within reach of the 

gh one mga render, and those who are class- 

H ‘ociate Editor - ns Bn nenin 08 ° , 
lof the Philadelphia “Ladige Hone Journp))and ed as “ poor talkers” may talk 


well—those who have already 


| Procticel Housekeeper® 
the ability to converse well, and 


} (etis Publishing C- 
— Pniladelphia— 


without difficulty, can improve. 

We will send a copy, postpaid, 
as a Premium for a Club of 2 
Three Months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each ; or, on receipt of 15 cents. 









THE ART OF LETTER WRITING 


Sent, postpaid, fora Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 eacn. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid, 


A Manual of Polite Correspondence, con- 
taining the Correct Forms for all Letters of 
a Commercial, Social or Ceremonial nature, 
with copious Explanatory Chapters on Ar 
rangement, Grammatical Forms, Punctua- 
tion, ete. 

While touching upon business methods, 
this volume has been compiled with a dis 
tinct view to instruct in the art of social 
and general correspondence according to 
the most recent American usages. A few 
general rules, easily comprehended, to- 
gether with the forms given as illustrations 
of what is correct, will enable all who con- 
sult them to properly indite their own let- 
ters, independent of other assistance. 

Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





\ 











Handsome Cloth binding. 





WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW 


Given as @ Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each, Postage and packing, 12 cents extra. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid, 


A cyclope#dia of Practical Informa- 
tion, containing complete directions 
for making and doing over 5000 
things necessary in Business, the 
Trades, the Shop, the Home, the Farm 
and the Kitchen. Giving in plain 
language Recipes, Prescriptions, Medi- 
cines, Manufacturing Processes, Trade 
Secrets, Chemical Preparations, Me- 
chanical Appliances, Aid to Injured, 
Business Information, Law, Home 
Decorations, Art Work, Fancy Work, 
Agriculture, Fruit Culture, Stock 
taising and hundreds of other useful 
hints and helps needed in our daily 
wants. 516 pages. Bound in Cloth. 
Price, 90 cents. Postage and packing, 10 cents extra when 
purchased. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY, THOUGH MARRIED 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 
4 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; or, 
Sor 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 10 
cents extra, 


One of the cleverest and best books on 
the subject ever written. The book, a singu- 
larly honest one, does not sermonize. Re- 
plete with good advice, cheerfully imparted, 
it teaches lessons to those about to be mar- 
ried, and even to those whose partners in 
life’ have been already chosen. We can 
strongly recommend it as one of the best of 
wedding presents. 

Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 10 cents extra. 
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THE BOY’S LIBRARY OF LEGEND AND CHIVALRY 


EDITED BY SIDNEY LANIER 


(Richly illustrated) 


THE BOY'S KING ARTHUR 


BEING SiR THOMAS MALLORY’s His- 


TORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


THE BOY'S FROISSART 


BEING SiR JOHN FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ADVENTURE, BATTLE 
AND CUSTOM IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, ETC, 


THE KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF WALES 
>= or, the Boy’s Mabinogion. 


THE BOY’S PERCY 


Either volume, sent postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 6 Yearly Subscribers at 


$1.00 each; or, for 4 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
paid. 


These are the beau ideals of books for presents to intelligent boys or girls. 
make them extremely exciting, they teach those lessons which the young should learn. 


Price, $1.75 each, post- 
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While they are stories of action and stirring incident, which 
Amid all the strange and fanciful scenery of 


these stories, character and the ideals of character remain at the simplest and purest; and the grand passion inspired by the books is for 
strength to do well and nobly in the world. The illustrations are full of fire and spirit, and add very much to one’s enjoyment of the book. 


Price, $1.75 each, postpaid. 


Price of the set, $5.50; sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 





HEROES OF THE CRUSADES 
BY AMANDA N. DOUGLAS 


Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Sub- 
scribers and 50 cents addi 
tional, 








Price, $1.35, postpaid, 


Nothing among the pages of 
history is more fascinating than 
the story of the Crusades, Miss 
Douglas in this volume has 
seized upon the most salient 
points, and gives us successive 
pictures drawn in the most bril- 
liant colors, and ina setting of 
heroic deeds which will live for- 
ever. 
eharm 





The book will irresistibly 
every reader, old or 
It is written in the au- 
thor’s best vein, and is hand- < ae pen 
somely and profusely illustrated. a 2? ee 
AMANDA bh. DUUGLAS 


young. 








The book will be much sought 











for, and those who find it among ee 
their treasures will be envied indeed, by those who ure. less fortu- 
nate. Size 54% x 7% inches. 


42 
Price, $1.35, postpaid. 





BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS 


BY LYDIA HOYT FARMER 

Given as a Premium fora Club of 4 
Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; or, 
for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents addi- 
tional. Postage and packing, 10 
cents extra, Price, $1.50, postpaid, 


This book gives, in a concise manner, 
the most interesting events in the lives 
of the world’s most famous rulers. It 
comprises, as well, brief histories of the 
various epochs in which they lived, and 
descriptions of the manners and customs 
peculiar to the several nations governed 
by these illustrious monarchs. 

The book is handsomely bound in Cloth 
and gilt, and has numerous portraits and 
illustrations. 

Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


VIEWS AFOOT 


Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 each, Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 








This book has always maintained its high position as a master- 
piece of descriptive writing. Its charming 
pen-pictures, which held the attention of a 
former generation, have lost none of their 
interest for the present. Aside from its 
literary merit, this story of the plucky lad 
who was determined to see Europe with or 
without means, especially 
thor’s later 


when the au- 
eminence in literature and 
diplomacy are considered, serve as an in- 
§piration to all deserving young men to rise J 
above their surroundings and make a like 
success of life. 

This book is perhaps the best value of § 
any we haye on our premium lists. Itis § 
bound especially for our use, and we can 
Offer it at a very low price. Nearly 500 pages. Bound in Cloth, with 
Bilt title. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Es 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON 
THE CHRISTIAN HERO 
Given as a Premium for a Club of 
3 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents 








additional, Postage and packing, 
15 cents extra. Price, $1.25 post- 
paid. 


A very succinct and worthy record 
of a wonderful life. The story of Gor- 
don’s eventful and dramatic career is 
here told clearly, graphically, and in 
such a manner as to interest both old 
and young. It isa life which seems like 
a story of romance. Arthur and the 
Round Table had no more blameless 
knight. He was Lancelot and Galahad, 
both in one. This book contains 375 

pages. sound in Cloth. Ornamental cover and back-stamp. Con- 

tains a portrait of General Gordon. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid, 





FIGHTING PHIL 
Life and Military Career of General Philip 
H. Sheridan 
BY P. C. HEADLEY 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 








In this stirring history 
of General Phil Sheridan, 
with his brilliant successes 
won by unaided genius, we 
find facts that amaze us. 

A thrilling boyhood; an 
honorable career at West 
Point; adventurous ex- 
periences with the In 
dians; wild life in Cali- 
fornia during the early 
days, and an heroic history 
as a great cavalry com- 
mander, and beloved offi- 
cer during the Civil War; 
these are the elements that 
= go tomake up a story that 


SPidee= FIcHTING Pui. will be sure to be entrane- 


=* GEN.PHILIP H. SHERIDAN || 128 t every boy that has a 
¢ism= °° _ fibre of manliness in him. 


. o-"e HEADLEY The Headley’s have long 
been favorite historians 
and biographers fora large number of youthful readers. The vol 
ume is one of the most successful that either has produced. It is 
the life record of a brave and good man. 
Illustrated, 380 pages, size 5x 7% inches. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 





























PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM WASHINGTON TO CLEVELAND 
BY JOHN FROST, LL.D. 


Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 4 Yearty Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


Thisis a brief, concise, yet most comprehensive history of the 
private and political life of 
the twenty-two great men 
who have been called to the 
greatest position of trust and 
honor within the people's 
gift. 

As no dry and unprofitable 
discussions are entered into, 
the book is most readable. 
It is worthy the close study of 
young American readers to 
whom the book will be most 
valuable. The style is easy 
and attractive, and the facts 
given are such as the student 
or general reader of history 
would most require, for 
while each biography is 
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necessarily brief, the salient ay }iPrestbents 


events are given so that a 
clear idea of them is obtained 


WITH PORTRAITS 
asawhole. Finely executed ~ =4 
portraits of each of the Presidents add to the interest and value of 
the work. It is anelegantly printed and handsomely bound volume 
of DAS pages. 

Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


HENRY M. STANLEY’S BOOK 
My Kalulu: or, Prince, King and Slave 























Given as a Premium for a Club of 1 
Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; or, 
for 2 Subscribers and 50 cents addi- 
tional. Postage and packing, 10 
cents extra. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Mr. Stanley has collected in this book 

a vast amount of useful information con- 

cerning a people about whom the general 

public is pretty much in the dark. It is 

a really bright, readable story, and con- 

veys quite as much information as to 

Africa as can be found in any formal 

record of African exploration. Boys are 

sure to like it for it bristles with hair- 
breath escapes, and older boys may read 
it with profit and instruction. 

Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Boys’ Useful 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each. 


Postage and packing, 10 cents extra. 
postpaid. 





Pastimes 


Price, 85 cents, 


This book is an inexhaustible treas- 
ury to any boy. It is of real and 
genuine use, and, at the same time, a 
constant source of healthful enter- 
tainment. It has proven to be the 
most popular of all the books we 
have ever offered the boys. 

It isCloth bound, and has three 

hundred illustrations. It gives de- 
tailed instruction by means of which 
boys can make, with their own hands, 
a large number of toys, household 
ornaments, scientific appliances, and 
many pretty, amusing and necessary 
articles for the playground, the home 
and out-of-doors. 

It shows how to make Boats, Steam Engines, Steamers, Bob-sleds, 
Ice-boats, Windmills, Aquaria, Hand-carts, Tops, Flags, Photograph 
Camera, Telephone, Telegraph, Microscope, Kaleidoscope, Steam 
Acrobats, Traps, Dog Houses, Bird Cages, Coops, Dove Cotes, Squir- 
rel Cages, Summer Houses, Fences, Fountains, Furniture, Gymna- 
sium, Step Ladders, Trunks, Nets, Wire Work, Clay Modeling, Brass 
Work, Picture Frames, Electric Batteries, Running Mice, Wig-wags; 
how to do Electroplating, Electrotyping, and many other useful 
things. 

Price, 85 cents, postpaid. 





THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK 
Or, What to Do and How to Do It 
BY DANIEL C. BEARD 


Given asa Premium to any Boy who will send us a Club of 6 
Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; or, 4 Subscribers and 50 cents 
additional ; or, 8 Subscribers and 75 cents additional. 


Postage 
and packing, 20 cents extra. Price, $1.70, postpaid. 


This is an excellent publication 
and has this great advantage over 
its predecessors—that most of the 
games, tricks and other amuse- 
ments described init are new. It 
tells boys how to make all kinds 
of things—Boats, Traps, Toys, 
Puzzles, Aquariums, Fishing 
Tackle; how to Tie Knots, Splice 
Ropes, to make Bird Calls, Sleds, 
Blow-guns, Balloons; how to rear 
Wild Birds, to train Dogs and do 
the thousand and one things that 
boys take delightin. The book is 
illustrated in such a way that no 
mistake can be made, and the boy 
who gets a copy of this book will 
consider himself set up in busi- 
ness. Any live, healthy Ameri- 
can boy, will find therein much 
that is new, novel and interesting. 
Handsome Cloth covers, 391 pages, over 300 illustrations, 
Price, $1.50. Postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 





J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Trowbridge is considered one of the most popular writers for 
the young in this country. He understands the art of making his 
tales interesting without resorting 
to any of the questionable methods 
of the Dime Novel school. We offer 
below two of his latest and best. 


A START IN LIFE 
Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for 
a Club of 3 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers 
and 25 cents additional. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 





wh 
A 


A story of early border-life, in 
which the hero proves that ‘one 
need not go barefoot even when one 
is without shoes,’”’ and meets with 
many adventures. This is one of the 
best of this popular author's stories. 

Illustrated. Size,6%x5 4 inches. Cloth binding. 

Price, $1.00, including cost of postage and packing. 














BIDING HIS TIME 
OR, 
Andrew Hapnell’s Fortune 


Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for 
a Club of 8 Yearly Subscribers at 
$1.00 cach; or, for 2 Subscribers 
and 25 cents additional. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


A book that will be popular with 
all the boys. 

Illustrated. Size, 64x5'% inches. 
Cloth binding. 

Price, $1.00, including cost of post- 
age and packing. 








CUDJO’S CAVE 
Sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club of 5 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, for 3 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Price, $1.40, postpaid. 


This is one of Mr. Trowbridge’s best 
stories. His readers are accustomed to 
plenty of lively incidents and exciting 
adventures, and in this volume the supply 
is surely abundant. The story opens 
with the struggle of a Quaker School- 
master in Tennessee, and the exciting 
scenes attendant upon the opening of 
the great struggle between North and 
South are portrayed in a graphic manner. 
Many of the chapters possess a thrilling 
interest and recall vividly the stories of 
adventure that were current in war 
times. Bound in Cloth—504 pages. 

Price, $1.40. postpaid. 


sae ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED ~@a 
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OU require a new piano. That is well. You are determined it shall be a good one. 
That is better. Now the purchase of a good piano outright requires quite a lump 


of money. That is a rule—what exception is there to prove it? The idea crystallizes in 
this shape :— 
OUR OFFER. 
WE send on approval, 
piano to be returned at 
our expense for railway 
freights both ways, if it 
prove unsatisfactory on 
trial in your home. Dis- 
tance makes no differ- 
ence; one mile or three 


thousand are alike both 
to you and to us. We 


STANDARD. 


WE ourselves set the 
standard high. If the 
piano does ret come up 
to our claims you serve 
us right to reject it. 
What do we claim? 
Quality throughout of 
the highest order, ma- 
terial, workmanship, 
tone, action, everything 
strictly first class. And 
besides all this, it is to 
be satisfactory to you! 
Then our Patents in 
addition, the Soft-Stop 
saving annoyance of 














take old pianos in ex- 
change and make terms 





N ar = —=\ \—__ a practice, and many 
suit your reasonable AMorh OLD TALE: | 7h aN cinta ; others which it will pay 
convenience. } . you to learn about. 


Stated simply, this plan enables you to own one of our latest pianos (equipped with 
our patented improvements and unexcelled in quality of workmanship and musical tone), to 
pay for it at convenience and to dispose of your old piano te advantage; but as we an- 


ticipate that old square pianos will not long be salable at any price, however good they 
may be intrinsically, we recommend speedy action. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE CATALOGUE AND IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


lf you want references or testimonials from people who know us and our piano, we will send you any quantity, 
and from all parts of the country. Here is a sample, dated, Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C., May 25, 1891. 


Having used your instruments for a series of years, when | determined to refit this institute with new pianos, I naturally turned again to your 
house, because | had always found you so honorable and liberal in your dealings with me. 


The seventeen (17) new pianos, just put in, are models for elegance of finish and richness of tone. Teachers and pupils are equally delighted with them. 
I have found no upright pianos which are superior to yours in tone, finish or durability. Yours truly, 


JAS. DINWIDDIE. 
OUR PIANOS CAN BE SEEN AT 


J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, G. W. HERBERT’S, 18 East 17th St., New York, SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore, Washington, 

F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn, PHILLIPS & CREW’S, Atlanta, Ga., KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, Cal., 

AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Avenue, W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis, THOS. GOGGAN & BRO.’S, Galveston, Texas, 
Chicago, 


PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans, 


and in the Warerooms of about 150 other piano dealers throughout the country. If no one keeps our piano in your 
town, write us—it may save you much money and trouble. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont Street, cor. Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ac. A DAY 48320 HEAT YOUR HOUSE 




















aierette.* Either with STEAM or HOT WATER, as preferred. 
= Shire os If you are building a New Home, or want to make the old one Comfort 
-—- . i my you and systeni o eating. 
a Bh wes Ser ve ay ted y F it FURMAN BOILER 100 page ILLUSTRATED 
es MANUAL On House Heating and Ventilation sent free. Address, 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N. Y. 





Not too late!!!_ 


FOR A COMFORTABLY 
HEATED HOUSE 
during WINTER 1891 and 1892. 


Get Estimates immediately; we will 
take care of your orders. 
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For further particulars see our pamphlet book. 
“How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Company, 


Mention Tus Lavigs’ Home Jovnwat. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SHC pend SFE 


BRANCHES: 
71 John Street, New York. 
47 So. Canal Street, Chicago, 
246 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Deliciously Flavored. A Pe 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 

TEETH: hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 

breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGOISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM Mailed FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 





tier ENCING 


wi SIINNA | HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


“ 





















































































ampratnad mancgh sap sh Sent on receipt of Money Order or Postal Note 
8o7 Sts letecec= oanypart of U.S. 
= ° | Patet%ete? Ladie? Hemstitched 
>, »! > *ae,*. Handk’rch’fs, _ $1.80 per doz.¥ 
oe 4 se? ‘4 -_- ‘ 5 
IAT FD 9S Se Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
ee /_ 4 y yt a2, very fine, $2.40 per doz. 
a 
i hd ic ho nt’s Bordered Handkerchiefs, $1.50 per doz. 
~< Wy" 7 “ P 44 ent’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.89 per doz. 
a le Oa ent’s Hemstitched, very fine, $2.69 per doz. 
4 Settee Wo rder sample, and see if yo 
PE SELVAGE the BEST an match value in any city t 





side of the Atlan tic Ocean. 


Samples also of Damask and Household Linen 
nt by 


(RE RO EST. 
CES REDUCED. Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
oMULLEN'S POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 
° 


buns 
Sea We Wine Hea Cos Tess 









Handkerchiefs. 


For our standing we refer you to Bradstreet s o; 
Dun’s Agency. WELLINGTON & CO., 
1004 Chestnut St,, Puita., Pa, 


a ( “al orf 


aq | Aygientc 
= | Underwear. 
VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 











ustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Magazine. 


Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 


NOVEL 263-265 wabazh Ave. 
















$1,000 GASH PRIZE. 


Adapted to all climates and all FOR THE For full partic- 
daeegan gy cunmwnandan sentnneteemrae P| peer Ret at ay (ensenaace LAIRD & LEE 








Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 


, CROLL 
WhiteBlanks - - ~- So, BOYS GET ASAw. 


WAL Gold Papers - - -« 100, Mong t.. Send for the most complete Catalogue 
Embossed Gold Papers ‘lic, hy 
PAPER:--: Felts - - = 1be, Jax 
2” Paper Hangers and Paint- AA 

Df 


ers can have eur large Sample Books by express by 


Sines cera, KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ever published. 
4 Over 20 kinds of Saws and 
2000 Designs. 


JOHN WILKINSON CO., 
269 - 271 State St., Chicago, 111. 
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fi / Ka ™ Anelegant dressing exquisitely papa, removes al] 
“abe ¥ 1/8 impurities from the scalp, prevents bald..ess andgray hair, 
| 


BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR 


AND 


SKIN. 


ESTABLISHED I8Ol, 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 


2 J 
~~ & Ss A muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


0 cts. 


& All D 
RCL WY] BARCLAY oc Coy distoue sts New Work. 












THE TOURNAP 


The Latest and . 


HONE pékviic ORGAN. 
42 sc em acs? Price $20. °"%- 


Greatest 





















=e Te ee as ject is 

Marvel. be a mennes. - Mm to have it introduced 
Grandest ——— = a f J without delay, so as to 
aumph in mechauica zi :§ : 4 wll thousands st the 


regular price, and tothis 
end [ am willing to offer 
First one at @1@, as 
every one sold sells oth- 
ers We ask in retuia 
that you show the in- 


strument to your 

Fee.) friends, who are 
gure to order at 

the regular price. The 
instrument speaks for it- 
self—At sings its 
Own praises, In 
-point of beauty is 
Superior to any other 
9 4E musical instrument, re- 
yey zardiess of price and 
mis probably one of 
=the very finest and 
——““handsomest  in- 
struments ever seen in 
this country. 


musical instruments. 1: Bae 
has 85 ofthe must pov - Yu 
erful and sweetest-toned 
reeds manufactured, and 
it is as powerful as a 
grand organ. The 
wality of music pro- 
4 could not be sur- 


COS ANAS 


YW Ba a! 
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4 r “a =: — i sz _—— 
ets out of order, 
Sate tee ies Buy it for Christmas and make your home happy. ees 
organ in your parlor can give dancing or singin rties, and it is ally appropriate for sacred music. also 
hase organ swell Which oy be fired loud YF Ao gen A pes a zephyr. or lewd. long and swelling melody may be pro- 
duced. design is simp|v ouger. if is solid, substantial and elegant throughout, and would be in perfect place in a mile 
fg ytd home. The black walnut, of which the case is made. is the finest stock that it is possible to obtain, and the de- 
: Rilt decorations, nicke) silver trimmings, are beautiful beyond description. The internal mechanism is warranted and 
Its power is unsurpassed in a Cabinet Organ. The picture gives but 9 faint idea of this beautifu! instrument, as 
care has been given to it in every possible particular. There is no pater or drawing-room in the United States in 
which this beautiful instrument would be out of place. Fully endorsed by the best musicians and Fausice! penele. 
popular tunes are now ready. A Selection of music goes free with each one. The TOURNAPHONE is the handsomest, 
and most interesting musical instrnment yet praduced, an 


ba . and will repay ite cost in genuine enjoyment a a ae, 
introduce our ‘ourna- TY on receipt o s advertisemen 
phone oo Bh, we will, SPECIA THIR DA FFER..423 and $10 within 30 days, box and 
ship the ) exactly the same as we sell for $20. You should order immediately, and in no case later than % days from the 
time you receive this paper. If you do not wish the instrument, you should avail yourself of this great offer AT ONCE, even if 
are obliged ‘o borrow the money, as can easily sel! the Organ and realize a good proft. No such offer was ever made or 
Take advantaqe of it while the opnortimity is yours. OUR PROFIT must come from future sales. OUR CON- 
in its Genuine Merits is so great, that we believe when one is introduced in a town or village it will sel! a dozen or 


the regular price. We desire to make each purchaser our agent. If youcan help us to introduce them to your friends 
we esteem it a great favor. you contemplate ever to buv an organ, we earnestly urge you to avail yourself of this last 


eha to obtain one at half price, an rtunity like this one may never occur again in vour lifetime, and you will do wel 
of it at once, Bnclone & O with this notice, and we will ship the TOURNAPHO ORGAN, in elegant 
; ag gar or id tracery, atonce. Address, G. He W. BATES & CO., 74 Pearl 
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MUSIC 


THE FIVE CREATEST 
OFFERS ON EARTH. 


WE OFFER YOU 1200 PIECES, WORDS and 
MUSIC, FOR 82.00. In reading these wonderful 
oifers, remember we are responsible. We have 
been in business 25 years, and advertise in all the 
leading magazines and periodicals. | 

€ guarantee every vue ot vur otters tu be just as represented. 
and ifauy purchaser who is not eutirely satistied with the music will 
return it within three days after receipt, we will cheerfully refund 
piice paid. F. U. Tauvet, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


OFFER] 200 vvteenta PIECES “tustriacea, 75 Cts. 
No other Music Book ever published can equal this one. It has 320 pages 
No. 1. each 10x12 inches, and covers. The plates average larger than sheet 
































music, The paper is of fine quality, and the presswork the best. Weight 

of book 33 ounces. The contents of the book are 
SONGS WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

ABCDuet.... + John Parry | Gipsy Countess. Duet. .. «5. Glover | Ou Venice Waters. . . . . O. Roeder 
Across the Brides « + « » G. LeBrunn| Juanita... . . + . «+ T.G. Bay | Outonthe Deep . - « « F.N. Lohr 
Beautiful Moonlight. . Duet. 8. Glover | I Whistle and Wait for Katie, Nolan | Peace to Thy Spirit. Duet . Verdi 
Before Jehovah's AwfulThrone, Madan | I've Worked Eight Hours . McGlennon| Playmates . ... . ._. . H.Dacre 
Braw New Shoon, The. . . W.T. Bell| In Old Madrid... . . {. Trotere| Pray forUs .. ._. « M. Piccolomini 
Bridge, The. «+. + «+ «_. Lady Carew | Idle Poet... + + + « Hi. Cowen | Rocked in Cradle of the Deep Knight 
Comrades. . « » « « F.MeGlennon| Leonore .. ... « « «_» H. Trotere | Sweet Katie Connor . . +H. Dacre 
CouldI . «+. + + « . F.P. Tosti | Little Fisher Maiden . . L. Waldmann | Sweet Long Ago H. M. Estabrooke 
Don't Drink, my boy, to-night . Hoover Lord, to Thee, nightandday . Theodora) ThatisLove . .. . F.McGlennon 
Ehren onthe Rhine . W.M.Hutchison | Love's Old Sweet Song . J.-L. Molloy Then you Wink Other Eye Lytton 
For You We are Praying . . Estabrooke | MaryandJohn ... .. + QO.Sto!l)| Tom,the Piper'sSon ........, 
Greeting. Duet ... . Mendelssohn Goby aYear.. Vital Spark ofHeavenly Flame. Harwood 


oo « « « BA. Vose 
IANO OR ORGAN PIECES 
hands Sullivan 


Auld Lang Syne. Variations, . Durkee | Golden Days. 4 cee Psyche. Gavotte... . . T. Mattei 
Bersaglieri March. Op.99 . Eilenberg | Going to Market. 4hands . . L. Diehl | Pureas Snow. Op.3l. Idylle. . Lange 
Birthday March .. . .. Schumann | Her Bright Smile Haunts, B. Richards ueen's Pages. Gavotte... . Lange 
Black Ilawk Waltz . . . M.E. Walsh | Home, Sweet Home. Var. es Supple Radetzky March. 4Hands. . J. Strauss 
Blue Bells of Scotiand . C. W. Durkee | Kettle-Drum March. Op. 7. Nebelung | Rippling Waves .... =. Millward 
Bridal March,“ Lohengrin” . Wagner | Little Fairy Waltz . . . LL. Streabbog | Rochester Schottische . W.H. Ruliston 
By and I 4hands . + Smallwood ve's Dreamland Waltz . Otto Roeder | Rustic Waltz. Op. 19-3 Schumann 
Chop Sticks Waltz. 4hands . De Lulli| May | Havethe Pleasure . Smallwood | “Scipio” March. 4hands . . Mandel 
Cleveland's March .. . UL. C. Noles | National Anthems: Skirt Dance,The. ..... . Lutz 
Cornflower Waltz. . . . C. Coote, jr. America. Great Britain. Sparkling Dewdrop Schott. . Campbell 
Dream, A. Op. 131. . . Win Cooper Austria. Russia. Sultan's Band March . F. H. Brown 
Edelweiss. Op.303 ... . . Hennes France. Spain. Sweet LongAgo. Transcription. Blake 
Electric > Galop . .C. W. Durkee German Empire. Sweden. Titania Capriccietto . . . G. B. Halley 
Evergreen Waltz . . J. T. Stoddard | Nightingale's Trill. Op. 81. . T.Kullak | Village Parade Quickstep . T.F. Allen 
Fifth Nocturne. . . . . .J. Leybach | Onto Fortune March . ._._J.8. Daly | Waltz. .... =.=. + « »_ Mozart 
Fire and Flame Galop . . L. Gobbaerts | Orvetta Waltz . . . . . E.B. Spencer | Waves of the Ocean Galop. C.D. Blake 
First Loss ee eon - « Schumann | Oscar Wilde Galop « »« « « Snow | Wedding March . .. . Mendelssohn 
Fugitive Thought. Op. 77 C. Morley | Please Do. Waltz. . . C. W. Durkee | Woodland Whispers Waltz. G. Stanley 








iano and Violin uets, and Short, Easy Pieces for Piano and Organ 


Auld lang syne. Cutty Sark. Fecht about the, ady Baird. Master Setwell. Paddy Whack. | Sir David Blair. 

Ap Shenki Dunse ding’s a’. | Plough Boy. ads o' Dunse. Monferino. Paddy O'Carroll.| There's nae luck. 

Blue Bells. Dainty Davie. Gillie Callum. Lady Campbell. | Norah Creina. Power of Love. | Triumph. 

Captain Keeler. | Delvin side. Gargon Volange.| Lady Loudon. O’er boggie wi’. | Pretty Maids. The Nut. 

Chinese Dance. | Drummer. Hail! Columbia. a Grand Pere. Off she goes. Patriot. The Tank. 

eepente comes Drops of Brandy.| Honeymoon. Millerof Drone, | Old Hundred. uaker’s Wife. | Tullochgorum. 
ushion ance, 


Erminie March, | John Cheap. achael Rae. 


prt? Owen. Fife Hunt. Lass o' Gowrie. May-Day. Pleyel'’s Hymn. Roaring Jelly. and 46 others 
% THE ABOVE 200 SELECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. ¥ 


Melody No. 1. Persian Dance. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 
BY AN AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


| 
| 
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OFFER 600 SONGS, Words and Music, SO Cents. 
This is the greatest, the best, the cheapest, and by long odds the most 
N 1 satisfactory collection of 600 Songs, words and music, ever offered. A hand- 

O. s [somely printed book of 256 pages. BEWAKE OF IMITATIONS. 



































Araby's daughter| Caller Herrin First love Juanita Mary Morrison Old King Cole , Rural felicity 
Baby mine Canaan Fisher Kathleen Aroon | Mary of Argyle Old King Crow | Seaside cottage 
Bachelor's fare Captain Jinks Fisher's child Katty darling ary's dream Old maid's ball | Settin’ on a rail 
Bacon and greens| Captain Megan | Flee asa bird Katy’s letter Medical student | Old Tubal Cain | Shabby genteel 
Barbary Alien Castilian maid Gaffer Grey Killarney Mellow horn Ole gray goose Shamroc 
Bay of Biccay Charit Galley slave K night errant Men of Harlech | Ole pee de Shule agrah 
Boautiful bells Clare de kitchen | Garabaldi hymn | Lancashire lass | Miniature O! Mr. Coon Squeak the fife 
Beautiful Bessie | Concealment Girls and boys Anigan's ball Minstrel boy Our little queen | Standard-bearer 
Be gone dull care | Comrades Green sleeves Law Minstrel's return | Over there Standard watch 
3en Bolt Cynthia Sue Gumbo chaff Leonore Miss Lucy Long | Past Sweet Kitty May 
3ell Brandon Jandy Pat Tapp thought | Lilly Dale Miss Wrinkle Pesky Ike Sweet long ago 
Bessy's mistake Danube river tig and Mary Little barefoot Modest bachelor | Pilot Swiss boy 
Betsy Baker gi| Darby the blast fuldy Ann Little Bo-peep Molly Bann Playmates That is Love 
Seware .| Dearest Mae n Old Madrid Little boy blue | Molly Malone Poachers Treadmill 
Blue-eyed Mary Jeparted days n my cottage Little Sunbeam | Murmuring sea Polly Twilight dews 
siue-eyed Milly|| Dermot Astore n the starlight Long-tail blue Mush, mus Poor old maids | Vicar of Bray 
$lue tail fly @| Ding, dong bell wish you well Long, weary day | Musical wife Ranordine Washing day 
Bobbin’ around Jog and gun won't bea nun | Lorelei My ain countrie | Rose ofAllandale | Watcher 
Bold privateer Jon'tcome late | Janet's choice Lottie Bell My count Reel o’ Bogie Watchman 
Bonnie Dundee Jream is past Jim along Josey | Louisiana belle | My Nanuie, O! Red, red rose What Katy did 
Bonny Boat Dream on Jim Brown Lover's request National debt Request Whisper of love 
Bowery gals Emerald Isle Jim crack corn wubby Dine Nelly Gra Resulve | Widow Malone 
Srave old oak Eureka Jim Crow sucy Neal No one to love Robin Adair | Willie Reil 
Brian born Ever of thee Jobnnie Cope Maggie Lauder Not married yet Robinson Crusoe | Wounded hussar 
Broken yoke Fairy tempter Johnny Sands Maggie's secret | O baby mine Rollicking rams | Yankee doodle 
sruce's address Farewell ladies | Jolly darke Maiden's prayer | Old arm-chair Rosa Lee Ye merry birds 
Bryan O'Lyno Farmer's boy Johnny Boker Mary and John Old Grimes tose of Alland'le Zeima Lee, 
Buy a broom Finigan's wake ‘ Jolly raftsman Mary Blane Old Joe Roslin castie Zip Coon 


Ain I still beloved ? 
Jarney Brallaghan 
sattle of Otterburne 
Belle ob Baltimore 
3irds in the night 
Birth of St. Patrick 
Slack-eyed Susan 
3rose and butter 
Casties in the air 
Cheer, boys, cheer 


Comin’ thro’ the rye 
Coleen Bawn 
Cruelty to Johnn 
Dawning of the day 
Down east lovers 
Fading, still nding 
Father Abbey's wil 
Female auctioneer 
Flying trapeze 
German fatherland 


Grave of Napoleon 
Homeless to-night 
Home of my heart 
Home, sweet home 
Indian's death song 
Joe ob Tennessee 


Little don of Spain | My old Aunt Sally 
Little fishermaiden | Ofd Dan Tucker 
Little Maggie May Old Ireland forever 
Little Miss Muffet Old kitchen clock 
Looney Mactwolter | Old oaken bucket Star of Bethlehem 
Love's ritornella Old Rosin the beau | Star of the evening 
Kitty of Coleraine | Maggie by my side | Origin of the harp | Ten little niggers 
Laird 0° Cockpen Marsellaise hymn Over the mountain | Three blind mice 
Lass o’ Patie’s Mill | Mary of Tipperary | Picayune Butler "Tis midnight hour 
Love's old sweet so'g My little lost Irene | Polly, wolly, dvodle| Twig on Shillelah 


| Rock-a-bye baby 
Schweet little Katy 
Simon the cellarer 
Solomon's temple 




















Chevalier's fament Ginger's wedding Letter in thecandle | My mother's bible Poor married tan Virginia rose-bud 
Come back to Erin | Giysey's warning Life let us cherish My pretty pearl ueer Little man | Warblings at eve 
Dome, let's to bed Give a kiss to me Little daisy blossom | My pretty yaller gal uilting party. _ | Watch on the Rhine 
Act on the square, boys | Farewell to the forest | I've lost my bow bow Nothing true but heavy -_ Speed away! speed away 
Alice, where art thou? Father is drinking again | Kinloch of Kinloch O fair dove, O fond dove! Star-spangled banner 


Annie o' the banks 0’ Dee 
Arm in arm with Lizzie 
Aunt Jemima’s plaster 
Away with melancholy 
Battle cry of freedom 
Beacon-light of home 
Black-eyed Susanna 
Bonnie Earl of Murray 
Bright rosy mornin 
Brown-eyed Bessie Lee 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen 
Childhood's happy hours 
Come rest in this boson 
Dandy Broadway swell 
Dandy Jim o° Caroline 
Don't you go, Tommy 
Down by the surging sea 
Dwelling with the angels 


Flirting in the starlight 
Four- leaved Shamrock 
Freedom, God and rigkt 
Girls are not so green 
Goosey, goosey, gander 
Grandmother's lesson 
Green little shamrock 
lappy hours at home 
jarpa, the merchant 
{aunts of childhood 

le never said he loved 
lickory, dickory. dock 
listory ob de world 
How can I leave thee 
junters of Kentucky 


Kiss behind the door Oft in the stilly night 
Kissing thro’ the bars O, hush thee, my baby 
Kiss me quick and go Old cuff in the morning 
Life on the ocean wave | O love will venture in 
Little Annie Roone Only a tew faded roses 
Little maid of Arcadee | O ye tears, O ye tears 
Little voices at the door | Paddle your own canoe 
Love among the roses Partant pour la Syrie 
Maltese boatman's song | Pass on, colored man 
Married man's lament Peal of the village bells 
Memories of my mother | Picture of my mother 
Moon behind the hill Pinafore on the brain 
Moon dim'd her beams | Prayer during battle 
Mr. Grimgruffinhoff Pussy cat, pussy cat 
iy bible leads to glory Rocky road to Dublin 
would not forget thee | My dear old wife and Rob Roy Macgregor 

am dreaming of thee | My friend and pitcher Sing a song of sixpence | 
"ll meet thee at the lane | My mother’s portrait Sing, sing! darkies sing | When we went gipsying 
Elegy on Madame Blaize | I'm weary, so weary | Nelly of the hazel dell | Song of the Sky-Lark d 218 others 
Far, far upon the sea n good old colony times) Noble lads of Canada Speak tender words an o Ng 
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Stay at home to-night 
Stop dat knocking 

Such a beauty I did grow 
Such a gettin’ upstairs 
Sparking Sunday night 
Sweet Katie Connor 
Switzer's song of home 
‘Take back the heart 
There's music inthe air 
There's sure to be away 
Up in a balloon, boys 
Vale of our own Genesee 
Vilikins and his Dinah 
Wearing 'o the green 
We'll triumph by and by 
What will you do, love? 
When I can read my title 




















Isacollection of Songs and Ballads, all with accompaniment, arranged by 
Cc. D. Blake. Reels, Jigs and Hornpipes; English, 
a French, German, Polishand Spanish Dances; Galops, Polkas, Schottisches 
Waltzes, Marches, Quicksteps, Gavottes, etc. ontains, the latest and most popular songs of 
the day, violin solos, duets, etc., the whole forming a Musical Library in itself. 


Also, Contra spamees, | 








Annie Laurie Chorus Jig Fireman's Dance | Jakie's Hornpipe | Old Hundred Rocket Galop | Sun of my Soul 
Auld lang syne | Crooskeen Lawn | Fritz’s Lullaby | John Anderson § | Old Zip Coon Roska, La | St. Patrick's Day 
Battle Prayer Cuckoo German, The Keel Row Reel Only Rustic Reel | Sicilienne Waltz 
Beau of Oak Hill | Devil's Dream German Waltz Lady's Triumph | Opera Reel Russian March | Spirits of France 
Beaux of Albany | Doug!'ss Favorite | Go to the D— Lancashire Clog | Oyster River Sicilian | Snuff-Box Waltz 
Bonnie Doon Drunken Sailor | Gorlitza Larry O'Gaff Petronella Six Hand Ree] | ‘Tempest 
Boulanger, La Fight Hand Reel | Guitana Waltz Lady of the Lake | Portland Fancy | Skirt Dance | Tempete 
Cachuca Erminie Gavot’e | Hail,Columbia | Light Artiller Sede f Soldier's Joy ‘ired 
Chainedat Last | Erminie Lullaby | Hey, Daddy Madrilainne, La | Pleyel’s Hymn |Spanish Dance | That is love 
Chinese March ‘| Esmeralda Highland Fling | Mary of Argyle Playmates Speed the Plow | Up the Hills 
Chinese Dance Fatinitza Polka |-Hull’s Victory Minuet Robin Ruff Shells of Ocean Virginia Reel 
College Hornpipe | Favorite Dance | Imperiale Money Musk Rock of Ages Silent Night Widow Machree 
Comrades Fairy Dance In old Madrid My Pretty Pearl Rosebud Reel Scottish Dance | White Cockade 
Coquette Four Hand Reel | Irish Trot Newport Waltz Rory O'More Spanish Waltz Zulma 

















Alas, those chimes | Electric Light Galop | Home, Sweet Home| Mother's Song, A National Anthems | Sir Roger de{Coverly 


Arkansas Traveller | First Love Redowa | Happy New Year,A| Now, was I Wrong? America Shunster's Hornpipe 
Basket of Lovers, A | Fairy Varsovienne | Irish Washerw'man| Old Rosinthe Beau| Austria Sailors Set on Shore 
Bonnie Blue Flag_.| Flowers of Edinbr'g | Kathleen Aroon Prince or Peasant France Smash the Windows 


Belle Canadiene, La 
Boston Dip Waltzes 
Cincinnati Hornpi'e 
Cricket on Hearth 
Camptown Hornpi'e 
Durang's Hornpipe 
Blue bell of Scotland 
Campbells are comin’ 


Fisher's Hornpipe 
Fred Wilson's Clog 
Good for the tongue 
Gavotte de Vestris 


Kitty O'Neil's Jig 
Kendal!’s Hornpipe 
Land of Sweet Erin 


Polly Wolly Doodle 
Pop goes the Weazel 
Petres Hornpipe, Le 
Liverpool Hornpipe Quilting Party, The i 
German Redowa Lord's my Shepherd ed Lion Hornpipe Sweden Watch on the Rhine 
Minnie Foster'sClog | Miss McLeod's Reel | Rickett's Hornpipe | OldOaken Bucket | World's Fair Waltz 
Dick Sand’s Hornpipe Jordan isa Hard Road | Maryland, y Maryland | Steamboat Quickstep 
Fra Diavolo Quickstep | Kathleen mavourneen Maid of the Pump Room | Sword of Bunker Hill 
Charley over the water | Girl I left Behind Me Last Rose of Summer Nearer my God to Thee | "Tis True We re Fading 
Constitution Hornpipe | Haste to the Wedding Lady Walpole's Reel Oh, you Little Darling Tom, the Piper's Son 
Can You keep a Secret? | Jesus, Lover of my Soul | Love's old sweet song Soft Music is Stealing Vinton's Hornpipe (I.) 
Corain’ Thro the Rye Jolly Dancers’ Medley Lamplighter's Hornpipe} Sonnambula Quickstep V inton s Hornpipe(II.) 
Barney, the lad from Kildare Going to Market (four hands) Over the Water to Charlie Uncle Dan'l's jined de Saints 
Bye and bye (four a Golden Days (four hands) Our first and last Good-night Woodman, spare that Tree 
Carillon de Dunkerque, Beep that once through Tara’s | Oh, carry me back to Old Virg. | Wind that shakes the Barley 
Dear Heart, we're growing old | Irishman’'s Heart tothe Ladies | On the Banks of the Beautiful | Within a Mile of Edinboro 
De Banjo ain de Instrument In time of Apple Blossoms __- | Sparkling Dew-Drop Schott’e | Watchman, tell us of the night 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night | Keep the Horseshoe over Door Then You Wink the Other Eye | Where the Many Mansions be 
Dashing White Se 
THE 


Smith's Hornpipe 
Thunder Hornpipe 
Uncle Sam's Farm 
Washington's Mar’h 


German Empire 
Great Britain 
Russia 

Spain 


eant Light in the Window, Th There is Rest for the Weary 
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* 
THE GALAXY OF MUSIC,a monthly magazine of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Each number contains from 33 to 48 pages of choice, selected pauste, 

| printe m extra large music plates, including the most popularand lates 

N oO 4 music of the day; in fact, the pick of the world. Each number contains from 
a = "44 to 86 worth of music, and cost only 10 cents. The 12 numbers of the 

year make a volume of 500 pages, containing over 200 pieces, and is mailed free at 

| YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


To an art of the United States (except Boston), Canada and Mexico . .- 
To Becton City by carrier ..... $1.20. Postal Union Countries 2 + + $1.30 


OUR - GREATEST - OFFER - OF - ALL. 


Upon receipt of $2.00, we will forward by mail to any address in the United States. Canadas 
or Mexico, all the music contained in Offers 1, 2 and 3, and the GALAXY OF MUSIC one year. 
Just think of it! 1200 pages of music for $2.00. Boston, 20c., Postal Union, 30c. extra. areas 

Remit by Money Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Stamps taken for less than $1. Ad 


F. U. TRIFET,, 408 Washingt st, BOSTON, MASS. 
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